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In the year 1690, Sir William 
Phips made an open and a scrip- 
tural profession of his faith and 
obedience, by soliciting an admis- 
sion to a Christian Church. The 
letter which, on this occasion, he 
addressed to the pastor of the 
church, Dr. Cotton Mather, con- 
tains so simple and so beautiful a 
display of the religion of the heart, 
that it would be an injustice to 
the reader to. withhold it. 

“ The first of God’s making me 
sensible of my sins,” says Sir Wil- 
liam, “ was in the year 1674, by 
hearing your father preach con- 
cerning the day of trouble near. 
It pleased Almighty God to smite 
me with a d sense of my 
miserable condition, who had lived 
until then in the world, and had 
done nothing for God. I did then 
begin to think what I should do 
to be saved? And did bewail my 
youthful days, which I had spent 
in vain. I did think, that I would 
then begin to mind the things of 
God. Being then some time under 
your father’s ministry, much trou- 
bled with my burden, but thinking 
on that scripture, ‘ Come unto me 
all ye that labour and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest ;’ 
I had some thoughts of drawing 
as near to the communion of the 
Lord Jesus as I could; but the 
ruins which the Indian wars 
brought on my affairs, and the 
entanglements which my follow- 
ing the sea laid upon me, hindered 
my pursuing the welfare of my own 
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soul as I ought to have done. _ At 
length God was pleased to smile 
upon my outward concerns, The 
various providences, both merciful 
and afflictive, which attended me 
in my travels, were sanctified unto 
me, to make me acknowledge 
God in all my ways. I have 
divers times been in danger of my 
life, and I have been brought to 
see that I owe my life to him that 
has given a life so often tome. I 
thank God he hath brought me to 
see myself, altogether unhappy 
without an interest in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and to close heartily 
with him, desiring him to execute 
all his offices on my behalf. I 
have now for some time been 
under serious resolutions, that I 
would avoid whatever I should 
know to be displeasing unto God, 
and that I would serve him all the 
days of my life. I believe no man 
will repent the service of such a 
Master. I find myself unable to 
keep such resolutions, but my 
serious prayers are to the Most 
High, that he would enable me. 
God hath done so much for me, 
that I am sensible I owe myself 
to him. To him I would give 
myself, and all that he has given 
tome. I can’t express his mercies 
to me. But as soon as ever God 
had smiled upon me with a turn 
of my affairs, I laid myself under 
the vows of the Lord, that I would 
set myself to serve his people 
and churches here to the utmost 
of ry! capacity, I have had great 
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offers made me in England, but 
the churches of New England 
were those which my heart was 
most set upon. I knew that if 
God had a people any where, it 
was here; and I resolved to rise 
and fall with them; neglecting 
very great advantages for my 
worldly interest, that I might 
come and enjoy the ordinances of 
the Lord Jesus here. It has been 
my trouble, that since ] came home 
I have made no more haste to get 
into the house of God, where I 
desire to be: especially having 
heard so much about the evil of 
that omission. I can do little for 
God ; but 1 desire to wait upon 
him in his ordinances, and to live 
to his honour and glory. My 
being born ina part of the country 
where I had not in my infancy 
enjoyed the first sacrament of the 
New Testament, has been some- 
thing of a stumbling block unto 
me. But though I have had prof- 
fers of baptism elsewhere made 
unto me, I resolved rather to defer 
it, till [ might enjoy it in the 
communion of these churches ; and 
I have had awful impressions from 
those words of the Lord Jesus, in 
Matt. viii. 38. ‘ Whosoever shall 
be ashamed of me and of my 
words, of him shall the Son of 
Man be ashamed.’ When God 
had blessed me with something of 
the world, I had no trouble so 
great as this, lest it should not be 
in mercy; and J trembled at no- 
thing more than being put off with 
a portion here. That I may make 
sure of better things, I now offer 
myself to the communion of this 
church of the Lord Jesus.” 

Sir William Phips was baptized 
on March 28, 1690, in the con- 
gregation of North Boston, and 
was at the same time admitted to 
the communion of the church as- 
sembling in that place. 

This distinguished individual 
was strongly impressed with the 
duty of living for others. He was 
at this period frequently accus- 
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tomed to say, “ I have no need to 
look after any further advantages 
for myself in this world: I may 
sit still at home if I will, *and 
enjoy my ease for the rest of my 
life: but I believe that I should 
offend God by doing so; for I am 
now in the prime of my age and 
strength, and I thank God I can 
endure hardship. He only knows 
how long I have to live; but 
I think it is my duty to venture 
my life in doing good, before a 
useless old age comes upon me.” 
Under the influence of such views, 
he engaged, during the subsequent 
part of this year, in a description 
of warfare, which some of the 
enemies of war would not be found 
to condemn. 

Instigated by men who pro- 
fessed to be civilized, the Indians, 
belonging to the French settle- 
ments, made frequent incursions 
on New England, and perpetrated 
the most horrid cruelties on the 
peaceful inhabitants. For this evil 
Sir William could see no present 
remedy, but the annexation of the 
French provinces to the British 
dominions. He therefore offered 
his services to the General Court 
of Massachusets, to conduct ex- 
peditions against Nova Scotia and 
Canada—an offer which was rea- 
dily accepted. Sir William failed 
in his attempt to conquer Canada, 
but Nova Scotia was subdued and 
annexed to the British territories. 

But though the expedition against 
Canada had failed, the mind of 
Sir William was strongly fixed on 
uniting that country with his own. 
That he might obtain the means 
for securing this favourable pro- 
ject, he sailed for England in the 
depth of winter, and again reached 
the parent country in safety. 

Whilst residing in England he 
was unexpectedly called to the 
highest station in his native land. 
The affairs of Britain having as- 
sumed a more settled aspect, leisure 
was found for attending to the 
affairs of colonies. A new charter 
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was granted to the American set- 
tlers; and a permission was con- 
ceded to the agents of New Eng- 
land, who were then in London, to 
nominate a governor, whose re- 
ligious views, and whose general 
character -would be agreeable to 
the people. The agents nominated 
Sir William Phips to the council- 
board; and shortly after the Rev. 
Increase Mather, who was one of 
their number, having been intro- 
duced to the King, addressed him 
as follows :—“ Sir, I do, on behalf 
of New England, most humbly 
thank your Majesty, in that you 
have been pleased by a charter 
to restore English liberties unto 
them; to confirm them in their 
properties; and to grant them 
some peculiar privileges. I doubt 
not, but that your subjects there 
will demean themselves with that 
dutiful affection and loyalty to 
your majesty, as that you will see 
cause to enlarge your royal favours 
towards them. And I do most 
humbly thank your Majesty in that 
you have been pleased to give 
leave unto those that are con- 
cerned for New England to nomi- 
nate their governor. Sir William 
Phips has been accordingly nomi- 
nated by us at the council-board. 
He hath done a good service for 
the crown by enlarging your do- 
minions, and reducing Nova Scotia 
to your obedience. I know that 
he will faithfully serve your Ma- 
jesty to the utmost of his capacity ; 
and if your Majesty shall think fit 
to confirm him in that place, it 
will be a further obligation -on 
your subjects there.” 

Soon after this interview Sir 
William Phips was invested with 
the government of his native land, 
under the title of Captain General 
and Governor-in-Chief of the pro- 
vince of Massachuset Bay. And 
on the 14th of May, 1691, he 
arrived in New England. 

The government of this eminent 
man was not of very long con- 
tinuance; nor does the period 
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which it filled, appear to have been 
marked by any very uncommon 
circumstances ; but it was suffi- 
ciently long, and sufficiently event- 
ful to give occasion for the display 
of some of the finest traits which 
can adorn the character of a ruler, 

On his arrival in New England, 
Sir William found the country in 
a state of dreadful agitation, from 
the supposed prevalence and effects 
of witchcraft. The generality of 
even wise and learned men at that 
time would have regarded the 
executioner as the fittest instru- 
ment to destroy the evil; but 
Massachuséts was blessed by the 
government of a man superior to 
the prejudices of his day. He 
first reprieved and then pardoned 
the persons, whom, at the period 
of his arrival, he found condemned 
for witchcraft ; and he discouraged 
all farther prosecutions for this 
crime—a course of which the 
policy was marked by the result ; 
for from this period accusations 
ceased, and the pretended mis- 
chiefs of witchcraft were no more. 

Mildness characterized the ge- 
neral deportment of Sir William 
Phips ; but he was subject to oc- 
casional sallies of passion—a pas- 
sion, which was the greatest 
blemish in his character, and 
which, on more than one occasion, 
led him to correct the objects of 
his anger, not merely with words, 
but with blows; but then the ob- 
jects of his anger were always the 
unworthy: and so far was he from 
permitting his indignation to grow 
into malice, that, during his go- 
vernment, he invariably treated 
those who had injured him, when 
he was in humble circumstances, 
with attention and kindness. 

The ingenuousness of Governor 
Phips’s character endeared him to 
the people of New England. He 
did not think that a retraction of 
errors sunk the reputation, or di- 
minished the authority of a ruler. 
He listened to any complaints, 
which were made respecting his 
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public measures ; and when con- 
vinced that he had erred, he wil- 
lingly retraced his steps. 

n his greatest elevation, Sir 
William Phips was not ashamed 
of the humble rank from which 
Divine Providence had raised him. 
Sailing in sight of his native place, 
witha ea» expedition un- 
der his command, he called his 
people upon deck, and addressed 

em :—* Young men, it was upon 
that hill that I kept sheep a few 
years ago; and since you see that 
Almighty God has brought me to 
_ something, do you learn to fear 

God, and be honest, and mind 
your business, and follow no bad 
courses, and you don’t know what 
you may come to.” After his ele- 
vation to the government, he gave 
a splendid entertainment .in his 
own house to his former fellow- 
tradesmen, the ship-carpenters. 
And when oppressed by the cares 
of government, he has been known 
to say to his attendants, ‘‘ Gentle- 
men, were it not that I am to do 
service for the public, I should be 
much easier’ in returning to my 
broad axe again.” 

His domestic character was ami- 
able: he was fondly attached to 
his lady ; and he conciliated the 
regard of all that were about him. 

Religion, the religion of the 
heart, was the foundation of the 
many excellences which distin- 
guished this great man. He had 
a strong aversion to ostentatious 
professions of piety; but when 
raised to an elevated station, he 
was not ashamed to confess Christ. 
Considering the character of the 

erality of the people over whom 

e was placed, it was not remark- 
able that he attended the public 
religious services of the Lord’s- 
day ; but he was equally punctual 
in his attendance on the weekly 
lectures. He regularly maintained 
morning and evening worship in 
his family. Nor did he think 
that he derogated from his rank, 
by attending the private religious 
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meetings of the devout people of 
his neighbourhood, nor by invit- 
ing a number of pious persons to 
his house, to fast and to pray with 
him, when the urgency of his 
affairs demanded the peculiar 
council or aid of Him who hear- 
eth prayer. Living a life of faith 
and obedience, he rose above the 
fear of death. ‘‘I do humbly 
believe,” was his reply, when 
asked the reason of his superiority 
to such fears, “ that the Lord 
Jesus Christ shed his precious 
blood for me, by his death procur- 
ing my peace with God; and 
why should I be afraid of dying ?” 

The religious character of 
this distinguished individual was 
adorned by an extensive charity. 
“ He did not confine godliness to 
this or that party; but wherever 
he saw the fear of God in one of 
the Congregational, or Presby- 
terian, or Antipedobaptist, or 
Episcopalian persuasion, he did, 
without any difference, express 
towards him a reverent affection.” 
Nor was his religion less adorned 
by a pious régard to the spiritual 
welfare of mankind. He main- 
tained, at his own expense, a na- 
tive preacher among the Indians. 
The effect produced by the labours 
of this Missionary is unknown ; 
but that he was endowed with the 
temper of his office may be con- 
cluded from the reply which he 
made to the governor, when 
the latter proposed to employ him 
in the Mission: “I shall proba- 
bly,” replied the good man, “ en- 
danger my life by going to preach 
the Gospel among the Frenchified 
Indians; but I know that it will 
be a service unto the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and therefore I will ven- 
ture to go.” 

The administration of Sir Wil- 
liam Phips was far more agree- 
able to the people than to some of 
the subordinate officers of the go- 
vernment. Under his control they 
were effectually withheld from the 
rapacity and oppression in which, 
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during the unhappy period that 
preceded the revolution, they had 
been indulged. Exasperated at 
the restraint, they exhibited at 
court certain articles against the 


Governor. The King was too 
well acquainted with the character 
of Sir William, to remove him 
from his station, a result which 
the malice of his enemies had con- 
fidently anticipated ; but an order 
was dispatched for the Governor 
to come home, and clear himself 
from the charges. In obedience 
to this command, he embarked for 
England in November 1693, at- 
tended by the regards of the peo- 
ple, and bearing from the General 
Assembly separate addresses to 
the King and to his Ministers, 
praying, that the colony might 
not be deprived of so able and so 
just a governor. 

Sir William had not been many 
days in England, when he found 
that, notwithstanding all the ma- 
lice of his enemies, who had se- 
conded their articles by the pub- 
lication of a virulent pamphlet, he 
was likely to be sent back to his 
government: and being quite in 
the vigour of life, his active mind 
was busily engaged, not only on 
the projects which he should pur- 
sue during the continuance of his 
administration, but on those also, 
which should occupy him, when 
the settled state of his native 
country would allow him to re- 
sign its government. The supply 
of Great Britain from her Ameri- 
can colonies, with the naval stores 
which she had been used to pur- 
chase from foreign nations, and 
the conquest of Canada, were to be 
the enterprises of his government, 
had the discovery of other and 
still richer wrecks was to be the 
occupation of his retirement. So 
he had determined; but his ac- 
tive spirit was about to find em- 
ployments better suited to its high 
original, and its renovated powers. 

In the month of February 1694, 
he became slightly indisposed ; 
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but his complaint was by no 
means regarded in a serious light. 
An eminent courtier, whe visited 
him during his confinement, bad 
him, “ get well as fast as he could, 
for in one month’s time he would 
be dispatched to his government 
of New England:” but greater 
distinctions were prepared for him 
in heaven. His disease proved a 
malignant fever ; and on the 18th 
of February, 1694, he entered his 
eternal rest ; the diversified scenes 
of his life having occupied a period 
of little more than forty-four years. 
His remains were honourably in- 
terred in the church of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, Lombard Street. 

Sir William Phips was one of 
the few individuals, who have 
realized the expectations of ad- 
vancement, which were enter- 
tained in the season of youth. 
Such expectations are usually the 
products of vanity, and the pre- 
cursors of disappointment : on the 
mind of Phips, they do not ap- 
pear to have produced the perni- 
cious effect with which they are 
usually accompanied; but it is 
remarkable, that he had scarcely 
risen to a station of dignity, when 
he was called to leave the world. 
What then are the lessons which 
the life of this distinguished indi- 
vidual present to the young and 
inexperienced? It teaches them 
to place their happiness in no ex- 
pectations of advancement, but in 
the prospect of serving God and 
their fellow creatures in whatever 
situation they may be placed: it 
teaches, that should Divine Pro- 
vidence raise them to a station of 
eminence, their happiness must not 
be expected as a result of their 


elevation ; but it must be found 


in the favour of God, in disciple- 
ship to Jesus Christ, and in a pre- 
paration for eternity. ‘“ All flesh 
is as grass, and all the glory of 
man as the flower of grass, The 
ass withereth, and the flower 
thereof falleth away ; but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” 
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‘¢ For this cause God shall send them 
strong delusions, that they should be- 
lieve a lie.””—2 Thess, ii. 11. latter 


part. 


Tue Apostle Paul, in all his other 
epistles, preaches, but in this chap- 
ter of this epistle he prophesies— 
(preaches,) that is, expounds doc- 
trinal truths, and exhorts to prac- 
tical godliness, that is the usual 
business of his writing, but here 
he foretells things to come, viz. 
the coming of the Antichrist, 
whom he calls, ver. 3. the man of 
sin, and son of perdition, two 
names which do certainly bespeak 
those to whom they do belong in a 
woeful state and condition. Now 
our Protestant divines do generally 
conclude, with one consent, that 
this man of sin and son of per- 
dition must needs be the Papacy. 
And till such time as it can clear 
itself from the marks and cha- 
racters, they are resolved (and they 
do well) to hold fast the Papacy 
upon suspicion. Here are five 
marks which agree rather to that 
than any other. _ 

1. His place—he sits in the lemple 
of God, i. e. within the bounds of 
the visible church, therefore, the 
Turk cannot be he, being out of 
that. 

2. His pride—he exalts himself 
above all that is, i.e. kings, princes, 
and governors, and the magistrates 
of the earth—these he opposes, i. e. 
he counts and calls them his vas- 
sals, makes them kiss his foot, and 
hold his stirrup, dispose their 
kingdoms to others, and who it is 
that presumptuously doth so is 
well enough known, 

8. The point of time when he 
was to appear, viz. when that which 
letted was taken, i. e. the state im- 

ial—when the Emperor kept 

‘his court at Rome he kept the 
Bishop of Rome down, but when 
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he removed to Constantinople then 
the Pope began to perk up, viz. in 
Constantine’s time, and thence we 
date the rise of the Antichrist. 

4. The prodigious signs and 
lying wonders that should attend 
his coming, ver. 9.—Now that 
such follow them is clear from 
their golden (or rather leaden) 
legends, which evince the trath 
of it. 

5. The people that follow him, 
noscitur ex socié. 

i. Such as did not receive the 
love of truth, that was their sin, 
ver, 10. 

ii. Such as for that sin were 
delivered up to strong delusions 
by way of judgment, ver. 11. the 
text. 

In which words we have, 

1. A description of popery—it 
is a lie that lie, that great 
notorious superlative, errant lie. 

2. A description of a papist— 
he is one that believes that lie, 
that declares his unfeigned assent 
and consent unto it, and ventures 
his soul upon it. 

8. An account. of the cause of 
men’s seduction. 

i. God’s giving them up to it— 
God sends. 

ii. Their own not receiving the 
truth in the love of it—for this 
cause. 

Doctrine.—That the way of 
popery is an errant lie. There 
are two things that are accounted 
great provocations among us, one 
is to call whore, and the other to 
give the lie, though sometimes 
there may be cause both for the 
one and for the other. You may 
some of you remember, that this 
time twelve month I preached in 
this place upon that doctrine, that 
the Church of Rome is an errant 
whore, and I hope I did then suf- 
ficiently prove it. Now I am to 
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prove it an errant lie, and you see 
the scripture backs me in it, and 
the occasion of the day leads me 
to it, or else I should not have 
been so bold, 

Shew, 1. For explication. 

1, What I mean by the way of 
popery. — 

1. Negatively, I do not mean 
those opinions or those practices 
of theirs, which are theirs, not 
as papists but as professing Chris- 
tians, for there are such. In the 
substantials of the Christian re- 
ligion there is no difference be- 
tween them and us. They own 
all the three ancient creeds, even 
as we do—they believe Christ 
come in the flesh, they receive 
and believe the Holy Scriptures 
to be the word of God, and thus 
far they are right ; herein they lie 
not. 

2. Affirmatively, in those opi- 
nions and practices which they 
maintain as Papists, and for which 
the Protestants witness against 
them, they are a lie. The Apostle, 
1 Cor. iii. speaks of some that hold 
the foundation, but build wood, 
hay, and stubble ; so do the Papists 
hold Christ for the foundation, but 
upon that do build abundance 
of false, erroneous doctrine, and 
wicked practices, and those as the 
Apostle speaks, shall not abide the 
fire. 

1. Not the test and trial of the 
word of God—Bring those opinions 
and practices to the word, and 
they will be seen to be falsehoods, 

2. Not the test of God’s tri- 
bunal hereafter—When they come 
to appear before God’s judgment 
seat, and to give an account, they 
will be found not to abide, and if 
any be saved it will be so as by 
fire, with great difficulty. 

2. What I mean by this being 
a lie—Why, it has these seven 
properties. 

1. It is a*real lie; an untruth 
in word and tongue spoken is a 
verbal lie; but this is a real lie, 
1 John i. 6. lie and do not the truth ; 
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as they do not hold the truth, 
so they do not do the truth—one 
relates to their opinions, the other 
to their practice. 

2. It is a contrived, deliberate 
lie—not told in a sudden surprise, 
but a studied lie—a lie that hath 
been in the plotting and contriving 
for many ages and generations, 
Micah ii. 1. that deliberately set 
themselves to contrive untruths ; 
so have they done. And we can 
show concerning the most of their 
wicked doctrine and practices who 
was the father and who the foster- 
father of each of them, who begot “ 
them, and who nurst and cherisht - 
them. 

8. It is a complicated lie—a lie 
in which there are a great many 
other lies ;-it is usual in lying for 
one lie to beget another, like circles 
in water, when a stone is thrown 
in; there is the rd rpwrov Weddoc, 
the leading lie, setting up of an 
adverse power to confront the au- 
thority and dignity of the Lord 
Jesus, and all the rest have been 
to uphold and cherish this, and 
from this all the rest do flow. 

4. It is a far spread lie—a lie 
that has obtained a great deal of 
belief in the world, Rev. xiii. 3. ; 
all the world, i.e. all except a few 
people to whom God has given 
grace to withstand it. 

They brag much of the success 
of. their way, and a thousand 
pities it is that it should be so; 
but we think their way never the 
better for that. Many mighty 
princes and nations have been and 
are made drunk with the cup of 
her fornications; it has obtained 
generally place in the world. 

5. It is a long, lasting lie. 
Solomon saith, Prov. xii. 19. that 
a lieing tongue is but for a moment, 
that truth will by degrees come to 
light, but here’s a lie that has 
lasted long, and continued for 
many ages; though God has had 
his witnesses for many years, yet 
it has and does prevail, and is 
likely to prevail till the appointed 
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‘time come, when the measure of 
her iniquities is full. 

6. It is an officious, gainful lie 
to their purses ; the spreaders and 
maintainers of this lie have gotten 
well by it in that kind ; as one of 
them said blasphemously concern- 
ing the Gospel, ‘‘ O what abun- 
dance of money hath this fable of 
Christ brought to our coffers ;” we 
may say truly of this lie, that it 
hath filled their coffers, and 

- brought grist to their mill. 

7. It is a pernicious destructive 
lie, to all that believe it; they 
boast themselves in their privilege, 
like Jerusalem of old, the temple 
of the Lord, but it will not save 
them ; see what the Apostle saith, 
ver 12. that they all may be damned. 
Sudden destruction comes at last 
without remedy. 

Shew 2. For confirmation— 
which F shall do by the induction 
of particulars, showing you what 
there is of a lie in most of their 
principal errors. 

1. (To begin with the heads) 
The popeship is a lie. If Christ 
be the truth, Antichrist must needs 
be a lie, because they received not 
the love of the truth, i. e. say some, 
because they received not Christ 
in the love of him, God gave 
them up to believe a lie. 

There are three things of the 
' pope most notorious lies, yet ’tis 
strange how many great scholars 
have been gulled thereby. 

1. His universality—He chal- 
lenges himself to be universal 
bishop of all the world, that all 
the world is his diocess, and all 
people his sheep, and flock, and 
fold, that when he bids them go 
they must go, come they come, do 
this they must do it. Now doth 
not our own reason tell us that 
this is a notorious lie—Christ is 
universal, and he hath delegated 
this power to none. 

The grounds of this are, (1.) 
that which Christ said to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 18. on this rock ; and, 
(2.) that in John xxi, 15, feed my 
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lambs. Upon which account, any 
other minister upon earth may 
claim it—on this rock, i.e. the con- 


fession of Peter. Suppose Peter's 
person, yet he is not Peter's per- 
son—if his confession, any ene is 
as much concerned as he— feed my 
lambs ; the same belongs to every 
minister to promote the good of 
Christ’s people. 

2. His supremacy—That he hath 
power to depose kings and princes, 
and dispose their kingdom to any 
one that pleases him. But he 
must have somewhat of Scripture 
for it, Gen. i. 16. the greater light 
and lesser light ; why here’s some- 
thing here as plain as can be to 
prove it—no, believe it, 1 see no 
such thing; yea, say they, the 
greater light is the pope, and the 
lesser light is the emperor; and, 
Luke xxii. 31. two swords, is not 
here the pope’s supremacy? No, I 
cannot see it unless I had their 
spectacles; yea, say they, here’s 
two swords, the temporal and the 
spiritual sword. Now what is 
this but to play with Scripture, 
making it a nose of wax to turn to 
their purposes. 

8. His infallibility—That when 
he is in Cathedré—Whatever he 
saith, though that white is black, 
and black is white, you are bound 
to believe it as a certain truth. 

2. Their image-worship is a lie: 
what Paul said of heathen Rome, 
Rom. i. 25. may be applied to anti- 
christian Rome—that they change 
the truth of God into a lie. 

1. The image itself is a lie— 
God is a spirit, and to attempt to 
make pictures of the Trinity is a 
lie—did you see any similitude ? 
No. They do call them laymen’s 
books, but the Scripture call them 
teachers of lies, Habak. ii. 18. ; 
what doth images of God teach 
people? why, a /lie—that God is a 
being that may be represented by 
an image made with hands. 

2. The worshipping of it is a 
lie—because directly against the 
very letter of the second com- 
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mandment, and for all their arts 


and distinctions striving to put a 
fair face on a foul matter, will not 
vindicate it from flat idolatry. 

3. Their doctrine of absolute 
sinless perfection is a lie — we 
know some others who hold it, 
but little think whence they haveit. 
Nay, say they, a man cannot only 
have enough for themselves but 
enough to spare for others, and 
all that righteousness is gathered 
together, (I know not how) into 
some chest or coffer, whereof the 
pope keeps the key to dispense at 
pleasure—whereas any Christian 
that knows the Scripture knows 
this to be an errant lie, for the 
Scripture says so, 1 John i. 8. 
Eccl. vii. 20. The Scripture tells 
us, Christ is made of God to us 
righteousness, but not that the 
pope can make any one’s righteous- 
ness mine too. 

4. Their doctrine of purgatory 
is an errant cheat, for they say 
there is a middle place between 
heaven and hell, to which all go 
except some few, and there are 
purged in horrible pain, till bought 
out by masses, this is the priest's 
Diana alluded to, Acts xix. 24. ’Tis 
very truly called purgatory-pick- 
purse, whereby they get people’s 
money for nothing, and yet this is a 
great upholder of the pope’s chair. 

5. Their doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and the mass concern- 
ing the transubstantiation, they 
say; that as soon as the priest has 
pronounced five words, for this is 
my body, (observe the word, for it 
must by no means be omitted) the 
bread is no more bread, but the 
body of Christ ; no, say we, we 
see, we handle, we ask bread ; no, 
say they, ‘tis the body of Christ to 
all intents. Now this lie is not 
only against reason but sense. 
The mass is this, the priest offers 
up the bread as a propitiary sacri- 
fice for the sins of quick and dead 
—a propitiary sacrifice? ’tis a lie ; 
Christ is the only propitiatory 
Cone. Maa. No, 84. 
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sacrifice for sin, and yet they say 
that the water is that sacrifice. 
This is their mock-communion. 

6. Their Latin service is a lie, 
i. e. reading their public prayers 
in a language which they do not 
understand that join; to which 
how can they say in faith, Amen. 
So that Paul seems to write di- 
rectly against them, 1 Cor. xiv. 
which made some of them reading 
that, say, this man talks against us, 
certainly Paul writes like a Lu- 
therane. 

7. Their praying to saints and 
angels, whereas we know Abraham 
is ignorant of us, Esa. lxiii. 16. 
They pray for once to Christ, ten, 
twenty times to the Virgin Mary, 
and she must command her son. 
And for their reliques, a tooth of 
one, a rib of another ; all of them 
mere cheats. 

8. Their feigned miracles of 
which they have whole volumes 
written, called the Golden Legends, 
which are read publicly in their 
churches in the vulgar language— 
divers of them are ridiculous, 
divers impious, of St, Christopher, 
Francis, Dominic, &c. I will not 
trouble you with any of them, lest 
I provoke your laughter when 
I am myself serious, and desire 
you should be so too. 

9. Their priests and jesuits, &c. 
and other orders, they vow poverty, 
and yet are rich to envy; and 
what's that but a lie. Chastity, 
and yet ’tis a shame to speak of 
the filthiness which has come to 
light concerning them. Blind 
obedience to their superiors, and 
mean time deny seeing obedience 
against known light, to their Su- 
preme, (that is) the blessed God. 

10. All their wicked methods 
which they do make use of, for 
the upholding and maintaining of 
(that which they call) the Catholic 
cause, are all lies and falsehoods— 
of this, because it is a high charge, 
I shall give you two or three in- 
stances. 

4L 
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1. Their treacheries and breaches 
of oaths and promises, for they 
perniciously hold that no faith is 
to be kept with heretics, which 
cost the lives of two of the Lord's 
famous witnesses, John Huss and 
Jerom, of Prague, with whom 
they. desired some conference, they 
granted, if they would give them 
leave to come in safety, and so 
they two, with the emperor's pass 
with them, came among them, and 
when they had them most bar- 
barously burnt them to ashes— 
according to the rule aforesaid. 

2. Their calumnies and slanders 
deliberately raised of men far 
better than theraselves. 

i. Of Reverend Calvin, they re- 
ported that he died raving as one 
distracted, and blaspheming God, 
which was nothing so. 

ii, Of learned Beza, they wrote 
a book that he was dead, and be- 
fore his death recanted, which 
they called Tota Geneva Catholizat, 
whereas he was then alive, and 
lived to refute that book with 
another, called Tota Roma civitat 
Cretizatg. 

iii, We need go no further than 
that which they did to Sir Edm. B. 
Godfrey, this time twelvemonth, 
they exposed him in the open 
field, with his own sword thrust 
through his body as if he had 
murdered himself. 

iv. This plot of this day they 
designed to cast upon the Puri- 
tans, and the late plot on the Pres- 
byterians. 

8. Their opinion concerning the 
lawfulness of equivocating, i. e. 
lying, and their practising accord- 
ing to that opinion—they do 
Hoag that equivocations are justi- 

le, if for the good of the Catho- 
lié ‘cause, if he that tells them be 
commanded by his rior, or he 
be examined by pil. <i i. e. 
a Protestant magistrate, or he be 
afterwards absolved by the priest. 
An instance of this is that of the 
late five executed Jesuits, who de- 
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nied the fact, whereof there was 
proof sufficient before and more 
since. 

I should further demonstrate 
this by shewing you a comparison 
between this and other lies. 

1. There is a lying and cheating 
in trading, and buying, and sel- 
ling, whereby one man over- 
reaches another—but that is in 
money matters only—this is in 
soul matters. Now the soul is 
better than the body. 

1. One way of cozening is by 
keeping the shop dark, and that is 
the way of the Papists; they 
teach that ignorance is the mother 
of devotion, and that there was 
never good world since there was 
so much knowledge, and when 
they have hood winkt people 
they lead them where they will, 
like as the Philistines dealt with 
Sampson, first put out his eyes, 
and then made him to grind in the 
prison-house. I met with a pas- 
sage lately which a worthy mini- 
ster relates of an English gentle- 
man in Spain, that a Spanish mer- 
chant said to him in Spain, thus, 
you English people are happy 
people, for you see with your own 
eyes, but we that are in Spain do 
not. 

2. By false lights discovering 
things otherwise than they are, 
viz. 1. Tradition, which they set 
up in equal veneration with the 
Scriptures. 2. The church, that 
we must believe as the church be- 
lieves. 

3. By blending a great deal of 
bad with a little good to keep it 
off—so they do a little truth with 
much error, a little devotion with 
much superstition. 

2. There is lying and cheating 
in matters of religion. 

1. Among the Jews, who had 
many who profest themselves to 
be the Messiahs, one called him- 
self Bencochbah, the son of a star, 
but afterwards Bencozbah, the son 

of a lie. Now those were all short- 
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lived impostures, like 2 foolish fire, 
a night exhalation, soon gone 
again; but the papacy has been 
a long-lived cheat. 

2. Among the Turks, there is 
a grand imposture ; they have one 
who is their head, whom they call 
Mahomet, who set up a religion 
which is a far-spread and a’ long- 
lived cheat, and they have _pre- 
vailed,—1. By lying wonders, and 
feigned miracles; as -Mahomet 
taught a dove to pick corn out of 
his ear, which he called the Holy 
Ghost, &c.—thus have the Papists 
done.—2. By lying promises, that 
if they should die in their cause 
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they should have abundance of 
pleasure in the other world. Now 
in this the popish cheat is worse 
than that. That the popish cheat 
sits in the temple of God, pro- 
fesses the name of Christ, which 
the Turk deth not; it was the 
upbraiding language of a Turkish 
general to a Christian emperor, 
when he had broken his word 
with him in a weighty matter, 
O Jesus, are these thy Christians ? 
Those cheating practices of the 
Papists «lo make the Christian re- 
ligion odious to the Turks them- 


selves, 
(To be continued.) 


=e 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 
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THE PASTOR’S RETROSPECT. 
No. IX. 
The Orphan Sailor. 


In an early part of my ministry 
I was in the habit of visiting some 
northern districts of England, not 
richly supplied with the preaching 
of the Gospel, and where, though 
there appeared much of that ex- 
ternal regard to the forms of re- 
ligion, for which all the northern 
parts of this island have long been 
distinguished, yet there was little 
of that vital and practical godliness, 
without which, forms, and duties, 
and ordinances, are but empty 
and unmeaning services. I can- 
not look back upon these occa- 
sional visits without recollecting 
with great pleasure, both the 
eagerness with which the popula- 
tion in general listened to the 
Word of Life, nor without re- 
membering the kindness shown to 
a servant of Christ by pious per- 
sons of different religious denomi- 
nations. It was during one of 
these excursions that I formed an 
acquaintance with several benevo- 
lent and pious individuals, who, 
though meving in superior socie- 
ty and in a high rank of life, were 


ited 


employing all their influence in 
every possible way to disseminate 
evangelical light in the neighbour- 
hood where they dwelt They 
were always qn the alert for doing 
good, and closed in with every 
favourable opportunity of promo- 
ting and fostering piety. — The 
friendships of our early days have 
in them an ardour and a tender- 
ness—a degree of heartiness and 
enjoyment which we in vain en- 
deavour to renew, when business 
and time have blunted the edge 
of our sensibilities, bred sus- 
picion in our hearts, and dried up 
the freshness and the dew of our 
youth. The reflective mind looks 
back upon many of these episodes, 
these collateral scenes in the busy 
drama of human life, with an in- 
effable mixture of pleasure and re- 
gret; like a traveller who has 
passed through various places of 
surpassing beauty and sublimity, 
from every one of which he seems to 
have brought away a perfect land- 
scape, unconnected with all others, 
a group of itself, to be hung up in 
the treasures of the memory, as in 
a gallery, through which the fancy 
may saunter and revel, and where 
she seems to renew afresh a vivid 
4L2 
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but momentary acquaintance with 
what has been. Ah! it is pleasant 
to renew those joys departed, yet 
painful to find our fleeting years 
admonishing us, that these fair 
and not unreal visions, like most 
of the beings that moved in them, 
have passed away, and, with our- 
selves, will soon be covered with a 
veil of oblivion. Even now, while I 
am endeavouring to renew in my 
recollection the scenes and con- 
versations of one of these early 
stages of my pilgrimage, I seem 
to be engaged in a struggle against 
the defacing hand of time, which 
I find has taken away the minuter 
strokes, the fainter impressions, 
and left me only the rough outline 
of what. I once viewed with so 
much delight, and thought I had 
impressed indelibly on my imagi- 
nation. 

It was in these days of youthful 
ardour, and while I was engaged 
in an excursion, partly of friend- 
ship, and partly for the purpose of 
preaching the Gospel, that I was 
informed of the distressing case of 
a family in which both the parents 
had been removed by death very 
soon after each other, and several 
young people left at a period, when, 

ghon the eve of entering upon 

life, vf were yet altogether un- 
ualified to guide or provide for 
selves. The relative to whom 
devolved the care of the young 
people was an uncle, who, being a 
seafaring man, was not at leisure 
to pay them much attention, yet 
he took upon him, at least, the 
charge of the boys, of whom, I 
think, there were two or three. 
The one whose brief, but happy 
history I am about to relate, was 
the youngest of the family, and 
im a birth was sought on 

a ship, bound, I believe, for 

a long trading voyage to South 
America, and other of the 
world. The boy, whom I shall 
name Alfred, was accortlingly 
bound for six or seven years as an 
apprentice to the captain, and, 
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after receiving the frank and 
hearty advice of his uncle to be a 
good boy, and become a brave 
sailor, he bade farewell to his rela- 
tives, and embarked on board the 
ship. He was at that time, what 
most boys at fourteen are, thought- 
less, light-hearted, and reckless of 
the future. His immediate rela- 
tives had littles or ‘no sense of 
religion themselves, and evinced 
no sort of concern for the religious 
interests of the lad, whom they 
had now equipped on the voyage 
of life. But Providence had pre- 
pared one thoughtful friend or 
neighbour, I know not which, 
who cared for his soul, and before 
his box was conveyed on board 
contrived to lodge within it that 
best of books, which so many 
have found the best of companions, 
and, in a sea-faring life, the best 
of consolations. This youth, des- 
titute alike of conviction and of 
knowledge, now launched forth 
on the stormy ocean of life. His 
situation was one of many hard- 
ships. His master proved harsh 
and tyrannical, and the whole 
crew of the ship wicked in the ex- 
treme. There was not one out of 
the whole number that entertained 
any sense or semblance of reli- 
gion. Poor Alfred had been 
brought up in almost entire ig- 
norance of Christianity, and there- 
fore felt no checks of conscience, 
no restraints, even from education, 
upon the evil passons of a corrupt 
heart. Thus, for several years, 
he continued to fall in with all the 
profanity and vice which abound 
so generally among sailors. He 
had advanced to about the age of 
eighteen, when the Bible, which 
he had before seen in his box, but 
utterly neglected, caught his eye. 
He thought little of its nature or 
worth, but yet, as he often wanted 
amusement, he resolved to look 
into it. Frequently the hard treat- 
ment he met with made him wish 
for some censolation under suffer- 
ings from which he could not 
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escape. Some attractive passage, 
on which he first glanced his eye, 
arrested his attention, and he re- 
solved to read further, This he 
did at first by stealth, and with a 
fear of being noticed by his ship- 
mates.- But the sacred volume 
soon fixed not only his attention 
but his whole affections. He read 
on from day to day, and, to his 
astonishment, found that this book 
revealed to him his own heart, 
and offered him the purest and the 
fullest happiness. His eyes were 
soon opened, under this divine 
teacher, to the evil nature of sin, 
to the misery and guilt of his own 
condition, and to the urgent need 
in which all stand of a Saviour. 
I need not follow our youththrough 
all the progressive stages of con- 
viction andconversion, lest I should 
swell my narrative to an undue 
extent. He became, under the 
solitary teaching of the Word and 
Spirit, a true Christian, and a de- 
voted, humble, and zealous fol- 
lower of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Your readers may easily imagine 
that, to a simple minded holy 
youth, in all the ardour of first im- 
pressions, and all the overflowing 
love and admiration of so remark- 
able a conversion, the situation 
in which Alfred was placed would 
prove irksome and trying in the 
highest degree. His soul was 
vexed continually with the evil 
conversation of the wicked. It 
was perfectly natural for him to 
show the change that had passed 
upon his own mind. Indeed this 
could not be concealed, and his 
situation, therefore, became in- 
creasingly painful. He was, how- 
ever, compelled to bear the scorn 
and persecution of the wicked, 
until the period of his apprentice- 
ship was expired. During this 
space he continued almost con- 
stantly at sea, and, though he had 
the opportunity of visiting many 
foreign countries and different na- 
tions, he never had the happiness 
to meet with any who could sym- 
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thize in his own views and feel- 
ings. He had drawn truth pure 
from the sacred fount—had drank 
from no human reservoirs. He 
had been a disciple only of the 
Holy Spirit. It is in this light 
I have deemed a brief notice of 
him mainly worthy of attention, 
The peculiarity of his situation 
cut him off from all intercourse 
with Christians, and public means 
of religious instruction, and con- 
sequently secluded him from all 
those artificial or corrupt glosses 
which Christianity more or less 
receives in every professing na- 
tion. He had the peculiar, the 
rare advantage of first being made 
sensible to the lustre of divine 
truth, as it shone from its own 
full orb, without the intervention 
of any human means of reflection. 
The work of grace had advanced 
to a most interesting and delightful 
stage before he ever saw a Christian 
brother. It was not till the ex- 
piration of his apprenticeship, 
when he was of course at liberty 
to visit his native town, that he 
first found out a kindred soul, and 
began to taste the exalted pleasure 
of communion with the saints. 
He had reached _his relatives but 
a very short time before I hap- 
pened to be in the neighbourhood, 
and through the kind and pious 
intervention of one of those ex- 
cellent individuals I have referred 
to, we were brought into each 
other’s company, and great indeed 
was our mutual delight as we 
conversed on the things of God ;— 
mine in admiring what the hand 
of God had wrought for the in- 
teresting youth; and his in mag- 
nifying that grace which had made 
him altogether a new creature. 
We were nearly of an age, and 
from the first interview felt deeply 
and mutually interested. But cir- 
cumstances forbade the presecu- 
tion of our intercourse in that part 
of the country where we first met. 
A week or two at most circum- 
scribed my stay in the neighbour- 
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hood. Engagements called me to 
the metropolis ; but there, after a 
short interval, which was devoted 
to visiting his relations and friends, 
Alfred joined me. Our acquain- 
tance was renewed with great 
pleasure, and under circumstances 
more favourable for the develope- 
ment of his character. He had 
come to town for the purpose of 
engaging himself in a merchant 
ship, and with the view of enjoy- 
ing a taste of those religious ordi- 
nances and privileges which were 
as yet wholly novel to our young 
seaman. It happened that my 
engagements in London left me 
much at liberty to introduce Alfred 
to those high religious festivities 
which are there so frequently to 
be enjoyed. I shall not attempt 
to describe the emotions he ex- 
perienced, nor the observations he 
made, on the passing scenes. A 
stranger to the religious world, 
and all its technicalities, unused 
to its customs and its institutions, 
he delighted me day after day 
with the novelty of his feelings, 
and the kind of primitive cha- 
racter which his own views as- 
sumed when contrasted with those 
which every where met his obser- 
vation. He was a young man of 
good natural powers, considerable 
acuteness, and of close and per- 
fectly unsophisticated study of the 
Scriptures. To me he presented 
a sort of interesting specimen of 
what the first converts to the Gos- 
pel must have been. For many 
weeks I continued to enjoy the 
society of my young friend, and 
found him daily advancing in 
knowledge and in grace. At 
length he formed an engagement 
as mate on board a merchant ship, 
and the time of his separation was 
looked forward to with great in- 
terest by myself, and a number of 
other religious persons, to whose 
society he had been introduced. 
The day for his embarkation drew 
on, and he bade his friends adieu. 
Many were the hearts interested 
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in him, and truly affectionate the 
prayers that ascended for him. 
After being detained some days 
in the Thames, I had a final in- 
terview with him on board his ship, 
off Woolwich. There we had a 
melancholy, but a most affectionate 
parting. I returned to London, 
and from thence into Hampshire, 
and he pursued his voyage. Con- 
trary winds detained the vessel 
for several weeks in the Channel, 
and I had the happiness to receive 
several. letters from him, which 
informed me of the wretched state 
of wickedness in which he found all 
on board, but of the peace and 
joy of his own mind, amidst the 
iniquity which prevailed around 
him. But here our intercourse 
closed. His voyage was subse- 
quently prosperous ; but while in 
a foreign and distant port he re- 
ceived a fatal injury, which termi- 
nated his life in a very short time. 
I was never abie to ascertain many 
particulars of his departure, as he 
was necessarily left by the captain 
to the care of strangers; but I 
have reason to believe that he ex- 
pired in the full hope of glory, 
and in the high enjoyment of 
that peace which passeth all un- 
derstanding. Indeed, when I had 
my last interview with him at 
Woolwich, he seemed too heavenly 
for this world—he had even then 
a desire to depart and to be with 
Jesus, and appeared in spirit like 
an angel that had looked on the 
unveiled glories of the Lamb, and 
been sent down to this earth on a 
temporary service, but who was 
longing to leave a region whose 
atmosphere ill suited his ethereal 
spirit. 
I am yours, &c. 
EaGer 

FURTHER REMARKS ON A RE- 


CENT ORDINATION, IN AN- 
SWER TO PRIMITIVE, 


(To the Editors.) 
I wap sincerely hoped that no- 
thing could arise, in connexion 
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with the “ Queries on Ordination,” 
to induce me to request a place in 
your pages for a further commu- 


nication on the subject. But, 
really, your correspondent, Pri- 
mitive, has, in your last number, 
advanced so extraordinary a po- 
sition, that I should be wanting 
in duty, if I did not express the 
disapprobation, and even astonish- 
ment, with which I regard it. 
Consistency, it should seem, is, in 
his view, of little importance. He 
says, “If ministers are but suf- 
ficiently careful on the latter 
point (the character of persons 
ordained), there will not be much 
cause for regret, though, owing to 
very peculiar circumstances, they 
should sometimes act contrary to 
the usual practice among Congre- 
gationalists !” 

Now I must say, that if “ the 
usual practice among Congrega- 
tionalists” has been adopted with 
so little attention to what is orderly 
and scriptural, as that even the 
* CONTRARY” to it may “ some- 
times” be preferred, then, cer- 
tainly, the whole must be so un- 
meaning, that it were better omit- 
ted altogether. I beg, however, 
to dissent both from these pre- 
mises and from this conclusion ; 
for I am of opinion, that ordina- 
tions conducted according to “ the 
usual practice of Congregational- 
ists,” are frequently to be classed 
with the most scriptural, impres- 
sive, and useful religious services 
that ever take place on earth. I 
think, indeed, with your cor- 
respondent, that some particulars, 
connected with ordination, are not 
well and generally understood, 
and should be as glad as himself 
to see them ably treated in your 
work. Sometimes, however, we 
earnestly solicit the publication of 
new matter on such subjects, when 
our end might be equally answered 
by an attention to what has al- 
ready appeared; and, possibly, 
some of your readers, who are 
seeking information respecting or- 
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dination, might be instructed, (as 
I confess I have been, on some 
points,) by attentively reading an 
admirable paper on the subject, 
in your Magazine for September, 
1821, p. 455. 

I think nothing that I have 
written can be justly charged with 
attaching undue consequence to 
the place of ordination, and, much 
less, with ranking it in the scale 
of importance, “ with the charac- 
ter of the persons to be ordained.” 
But, according to Scripture, (Acts, 
xiv. 23.) elders were certainly or- 
dained “ in every church ;” and I 
think it is in the church, over 
which they are to preside, that 
elders ought to be ordained still. 
And, I am certainly of opinion, 
that we have direct Scripture au- 
thority for ordaining them in the 
very place, or neighbourhood, 
where they are ta labour, The 
Apostle Paul directs Titus (Tit. 
i. 5.) to “ ordain elders in every 
city,” and adds, “as I had ap- 
pointed thee.” It is surely un- 
necessary to insist, that the import 
of the word city, (xod«c,) in Scrip- 
ture language, is very different 
from the sense of it which is now 
current among ourselves. No one 
can attentively read the New 
Testament, without observing, 
that it is indiscriminately applied 
to towns and villages, as well as 
to what we, in common discourse, 
should call cities.* If an expositor 
of Scripture were to use the words 
every place, as a familiar explana- 
tion of the phrase “ every city,” in 
the passage now alluded to, I am 
fully of opinion that he could not 
adopt a better means of expressing 
the exact sense and intention of 
the Apostle. And, whatever Pri- 





* <*The Apostle did not mean that 
elders should be ordained in every city of 
Crete ; but only in every city where the 
converts were so numerous as to form a 
church. The Greeks used the word 
modus, to denote a city, or village, indis- 
criminately. Here it signifies both.”— 
Macknight on Tit. i. 5. 
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mitive may think, it appears to 
me, that it is worthy of Divine 
Revelation to give a direction for 
a practice which is so proper in 
itself, and which has so direct a 
tendency to public usefulness. 

All this, however, is foreign 
from the real question in hand, 
and from which I refused, in my 
last communication, to be drawn 
aside. Your eandid readers will 
not need to be told, that what I 
have really objected to, is the or- 
dination of an elder, without even 
the knowledge of his church. This 
is such a monstrous inconsistency 
with the whole s¥stem of Inde- 
pendency, (which makes the 
church a party to every thing, 
much more to such important 
matters as the ordination of its 
officers,) that I really do wonder 
not a little, that any person could 
be found to place himself re- 
peatedly in the position of its ad- 
vocate and defender. As I said 
before, if your readers are satisfied 
with the reason assigned for this 
proceeding, that the pastor, dwell- 
ing, of course, in the midst of his 
flock, had not “ an opportunity of 
laying the important business be- 
fore them, previous to the solem- 
nity,” I am quite content. As 
this apology is brought forward 
the second time, there is surely 
something of unusual cogency in 
it, although I cannot perceive it. 

It would be strange, indeed, if 
1 did not fully concur in all that 
Primitive has advanced on the su- 
perior importance of character in 
persons ordained to the Christian 
ministry. Upon what principle 
of association your correspondent 
has been led to connect this mo- 
mentous subject with the point 
really at issue, I am at a loss to 
conceive ; however, his quotations 
from. Dr. Dwight, &c., are most 
excellent ; and as such articles of 
wisdom and advice, frequently 
procure a degree of attention 
which they had not before ob- 
tained, by being thus introduced 
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in some new connexion, I beg 
leave to follow his example, and 
to cite a few miscellaneous pas- 
sages, relative to the Christian 
minister’s character and conduct, 
which have, at one time or other, 
presented themselves with much 
force to my own mind. 


** 1 hope you will guard against ad- 
mitting into your breast, that love of 
power, which might tempt you to usurp 
upon the rights and religious liberties of 
your people, or those of your brethren 
in the ministry. For my part, I know 
of no power we have as ministers, but to 
do all the good we can,.’’— Dr. Savage. 

** If not intoxicated with a conceit of 
your own wisdom and importance, you 
will not, when presiding in the manage- 
ment of church affairs, labour to have 
every motion determined according to 
your own inclination. For this would 
savour of ecclesiastical despotism; be 
inconsistent with the nature and spirit of 
Congregational Order; and implicitly 
grasping at a much larger degree of 
power, and of responsibility, than pro- 
perly falls to your share.”—A. Booth. 

‘* Let me express my dislike of any 
mean and selfish policy. There are cer- 
tain little arts which some have prac- 
tised, and which I think unworthy to be 
mentioned in this place. Whatever they 
may be, they ought to be entirely disre- 
garded by the minister of the Gospel. 
They are unsuitable to that simplicity 
and openness of character he should al- 
ways maintain; and they are as usually 
unwise, as they are disreputable.”—Dr. 
Kippis. 

‘* There is nothing I am more so- 
licitous you should cherish, than that 
incoctum generoso pectus honesto, (Pers. 
Satyr. ii.) which may set you habitu- 
ally above every thing mean and base ; 
since, by such things, both the ministry 
and religion have been brought into 
great contempt.”’—Dr. Savage. 

** [ entreat you always to maintain an 
unshaken honesty of heart, an inviolable 
integrity and honour. Let it govern 
~ conduct in the common affairs of 
ife, and then it will preserve you, not 
only from directly infringing the laws of 
civil society, but from taking advantage 
of their defects to serve your own in- 
terests : and let it govern your conduct as 
a minister.”’"—Dr, Savage. 

‘¢ What is a proper behaviour towards 
those who are superior to us (ministers) 
in rank and fortune ?—Preserve a go 
nerosity and manliness of temper and 
address, and show nothing of a mean, 
low, timid, servile spirit; that is not 
only dishonourable to your own charac- 
ter, but infers a bad compliment on 
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theirs. They are not tyrants, nor if they 
were, must you submit to be their 
slaves. Remember, that if they are sen- 
sible and genteel, wise and good, they 
will consider their superiority to you 
in one respect, as balanced by that of 
ae to them in another; their’s may 
e most showy, but perhaps your’s may 
be most yaluable,”"—J. Mason. 
My paper is exhausted, but not 
my book of extracts. 
I remain, therefore, 
Yours, most truly, 
E. Piurisus Unus. 


Be th te td 


A SKETCH FROM APOSTOLIC 
HISTORY. 
PAUL AND SILAS AT PHILIPPI, 
Acts, xvi. 23, &c. 


Tue scenes depicted in this por- 
tion of the Apostolic history are 
highly interesting and affecting. 
Here are the faithful servants of 
the most high God, who have 
been showing to men the way of 
salvation, thrust into the deepest 
dungeon of the common jail at 
Philippi, their backs wounded 
with scourging, their feet fast in 
the stocks, their characters pub- 
licly reviled, their enemies exult- 
on triumphant, an end put to 
their labours, while their Christian 
friends, Luke, Timothy, and Lydia, 
are mourning together over that 
sudden calamity which seemed to 
have deprived them for ever of 
these beloved brethren: there was 
the jailer, well satisfied with him- 
self for the extra officiousness with 
which he had shown his zeal to 
second the will of the magistrates 
and the clamour of the populace ; 
and now he retires perfectly easy 
respecting the safety of his pri- 
soners. He well knew the cell 
into which he had cast them; it 
was the strongest in all the jail, 
and to break through it was an 
impossibility: he knew the fetters 
he had fastened on their limbs, 
they had been tried often, and 
had. securely held many a sturdy 
and refractory culprit: the stocks 
too were an additional security, as 
they kept the prisoners legs in a 
Cona. Maa. No. 84. 
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state of painful distention, and 
could not possibly be broken off. 
Thus, though the Pythian sooth- 
sayer (ver. 16.) had proclaimed 
themi servants of the most high 
God, yet this Roman jailer had as 
little fear of the prisoners’ God as 
of themselves, and when he had 
once fully secured them he retired 
to rest. This too, was, no doubt, 
a festal night for the masters of the 
divining damsel, for they were 
congratulating themselves upon 
their revenge, and flattering their 
imaginations with hopes of new 
and accumulating gains, now that 
the opposers of their craft were 
silenced ; the magistrates, of course, 
shared in the general triumph, and 
felt their own importance and dig- 
nity, in being able to silence their 
innovators, and make them bow 
to the strong arm of power. And, 
no doubt, after the apostles were 
locked up, and all the parties im- 
plicated in their sufferings had .re- 
tired, it would be a very general 
expectation that these two pri- 
soners were now cursing their- 
folly, and in the coldness, and 
damp, and gloom of the prison, 
were wishing to retrace their steps, 
or longing for the morning light, 
that they might prefer their recan- 
tation. At all events their ene- 
mies little suspected either what 
were their feelings, or how they 
were employed, Their persecutors 
would not have believed it, even 
if an angel had told them, that 
these prisoners were happier on 
the bare ground that night, with 
their lacerated backs and manacled 
limbs, than themselves, on their 
beds and couches of down. But 
yet it was so. These holy ser- 
vants of Jesus rose above their 
pains, felt their cold dungeon like 
the house of God, and rea a 
mental triumph in the validity of 
their principles, which raised Sam 
far pa. their situation, and 
brought them in enjoyment to the 
very gate of heaven. Their hours 
of dreary confinement were spent 
+ 
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in devotion, and in making those 
walls re-echo with os of 
praise, which had before only 
reverberated with the blows of 
the hard-hearted jailer, and the 
groans of his unhappy victims. 
Such was the state of things 
about midnight, when all being 
silent in the city, in the jailer’s 
family, and in the jail, excepting 
only the strange notes of these 
singing prisoners, whose voices 
uttering sounds so unusual in that 
place of suffering, kept some of 
their fellow-prisoners awake, when 
suddenly there came a rushing 
sound as of distant thunder; a 
rumbling noise is heard beneath 
the prison; then a momentary 
stillness; a death-like pause in 
the pulse of nature, as if she 
laboured with some dreadful op- 
pression, and now strove to throw 
it of. This is followed by a con- 
vulsive motion, which raises the 
surface, shakes the massy walls, 
and makes the whole fabric totter, 
as though its foundation had been 
removed, or suddenly turned into 
sand. It was an awful sensation, 
even Paul and Silas cease their 
hymns, and cry to each other in 
the darkness, “‘ What means this 
trembling ? Ourbondsare loosed— 
hark, our prison door is opened. 
Let us be of good courage, for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth. 
If the Lord is coming to receive us 
unto himself in the whirlwind and 
tempest, or to bear us away from 
this miserable gloom, let us say, 
even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 
Earthquakes must indeed be 
awful and alarming in the highest 
degree, and perhaps there is no 
display of the divine omnipotence 
in physical nature so tremen- 
dous, so powerfully adapted to 
convulse the whole constitution of 
our souls, and to press upon us 
annihilating views of ourselves. 
Men stand astonished, confound- 
ed, and sometimes senseless. 
Those who have witnessed such 
scenes describe themselves as 
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stupified, and all their powers 
paralysed—sometimes they are in- 
capacitated for flight, or the totter- 
ing fabrics which are every instant 
falling around them with a tre- 
mendous crash, and the heaps of 
ruins which hedge them in on 
every side, almost make flight im- 
possible; but the effect upon the 
imagination is not to be described. 
Frequently such individuals as 
have survived these awful convul- 
sions are found, long after the 
shock has ceased, sitting down on 
some pile of ruins, in a state of 
mute astonishment, or trembling 
despair ; some have been so terri- 
fied as to lose the power of speech. 
But though this was anearthquake, 
it was designed as a miraculous 
one, that all the symptoms should 
be felt in a strong degree, and the 
end for which it was sent, in the 
liberation of the Apostolic prison- 
ers, be answered, without any of 
the ruinous effects which usually 
attend such phenomena. Earth- 
quakes are viewed as natural ef- 
fects, produced, as philosophers 
say, from certain causes operating 
within the frame of the earth; 
but then this earthquake became 
a miracle, if not manifestly in its 
cause, yet in the limitation and 
direction of its effects. For it ap- 
pears to have been confined to the 
prison, and unattended either by 
the destruction of the building, or 
the death of the prisoners. These 
things were proofs of the hand of 
God, and showed that he was 
interposing to own and honour his 
servants. But there was another 
effect with which this earthquake 
was attended, which proved it 
miraculous—that was the opening 
of all the doors, and the loosing 
of every one’s fetters. All the 
prisoners it seems were alike set 
free, without injury, and in a mo- 
ment. This clearly intimates an- 
other power than the mere natural 
agency of an earthquake. The 
Lord descended in this terrene 
convulsion, and made bare his arm; 
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and sent his angel, who did but 
touch the fetters of iron and brass 
and they dissolved like tow before 
the flame, or like the bonds that 
held Peter when he was sleeping 
in the prison between two sol- 
diers. 

What a moment of suspense 
and alarm was that which now 
succeeded ;—when the heathen 
prisoners awoke in terror, or 
started in their midnight dreams 
at the apprehension of being in- 
stantly crushed under the falling 
masses of the tottering prison. 
They saw, possibly, by the flashing 
lightning, that their doors were 
open, and they felt all their fet- 
ters drop from their limbs; but 
still they fled not, they moved 
not; no one thought of escape ; 
they crouched under the uplitted 
arm of omnipotence, and their 
fierce souls shrunk back in silence, 
over-awed by the terror of the 
Supreme, whose fear subdued all 
other fear or hope, and made them 
all stand mute, waiting for the 
issue. But the affrighted jailer 
starts from his bed with the noise 
and the trembling, not knowing 
what is the nature of the commo- 
tion he feels around, or whither 
he is going; he seizes his sword, 
and inferring nothing less than 
that his prisoners had all agreed 
to rend the prison walls and make 
their escape, or, it may be, at 
once aware that an earthquake 
had seized the building, he rushes 
forth from his chamber ready to 
brave death, either within the 
tottering fabric, or from the hands 
of his revolted prisoners, or from 
his own, if the case demanded 
desperation. And now, as he 
passes hastily from ward to ward, 
he discovers that every door is 
open, and every prisoner free. 
Led as by a natural impulse of 
the last night’s rage, he comes to 
the cell in which he had confined 
and punished our apostles, he 
finds them also free; and, as if 
this was the height of his calamity, 
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to find them, his most hated. pri- 
soners, ready, as he imagined, to 
make their escape, he was on the 
point of committing suicide, when 
Paul either sees or hears him, and 
starts forth to stay his hand, as by 
a divine impulse, or under a direct 
inspiration to inform him of what 
was passing in the jailer’s mind. 
Under this impulse, though in 
almost total darkness, Paul cries 
out, “ Do thyself no harm, for 
we are all here.” Though this is 
a precept, addressed to a particular 
case, yet it could not have been 
so addressed in this case unless it 
had been founded on a general 
principle, and been consonant with 
the will of God. 

This jailer had no advantages 
of supernatural light. He’ was 
impelled only by frail nature's 
voice, which could tell him no- 
thing of the true God, of the im- 
mortality of the soul, of divine 
supports in trouble, nor of a judg- 
ment seat. The ancient philoso- 
phy justified suicide. It had been 
honoured by the example of some 
of the greatest heroes and sages. 
It was much in fashion, at this 
time among the Romans: Philippi 
had been the scene of two remark- 
able suicides, among many others. 
Brutus and Cassius are both said 
to have fallen on their own swords 
there. But there is no excuse for 
suicide, and especially none in a 
Christian land. God has provided 
an antidote for the most desperate 
case. This jailer, in the paroxysm 
of his despair, heard the word of 
the inspired Apostle: the informa- 
tion relieved his fear by which he 
was before impelled,—the fear of 
personal safety ; this was all quelled 
before he cried out, What must I 
do to be saved?—a proof of the 
extreme folly of that exposition of 
this question which would make it 
expressive of mere concern for his 
personal safety. 

But what a scene is before us! 
the furious suicide having sheathed 
or thrown away his weapon, 
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coming in with several attendants 
holding torches, he crouches down 
abashed and trembling at the feet 
of the Apostle. Here is the man 
that beat them a few hours ago, 
now trembling and over-awed by 
that divine power which had 
seized him; he cries out, What 
must I do to be saved? Paul evi- 
dently understood him as expres- 
sing a sense of guilt and shame for 
what he had done. He might not, 
perl at first, have a due sense of 
all his sins; but the sense of his 
present sin and danger was, no 
Soubt, succeeded by a more ge- 
neral review of the sins in which 
he had been living, and which 
had exposed him to the wrath of a 
just God. The jailer had already 
heard that these men professed to 
be the servants of the Most High 
God, and now the earthquake had 
convinced him of the fact; their 
God. had interposed to save them, 
and these three things he viewed 
as decisive proofs of a miraculous 
power;—the convulsion of the 
prison, the opening of the doors, 
and the loosing of the prisoners’ 
‘bonds. How many, like the 
jailer, regard not the servants of 
God, while they peaceably preach 
salvation, who in repect in that 
great day when he will arise to 
shake terribly the earth. 

_ Let us in this narrative admire 
the illustrious way which God at 
first took to establish the Gospel. 
With all men, all human powers 
and authorities against it, it grew 
and became mighty, through God, 
to the pulling down of strong 
h The wiles of the great 
enemy, and of all subordinate 
ones, we see again subverted, and 
_the wrath of man turned rather to 
the furtherance of the Gospel. 
Nor can we quit the scene with- 
out remarking the power of con- 
science, under the quickening hand 
of God, How awful, alarming, 
and humiliating were the jailer's 
‘conyictions; but how gloriously, 
‘through the whole, does the grace 
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of God reign over human un- 
righteousness and sin, to the sal- 
vation of the repenting persecutor. 
CoMMENTARIUS. 
SHORT REASONS AGAINST THE 
SIN OF SUICIDE, 
‘¢ Proxima deinde tenent meesti loca, 
qui sibi letum 
Insontes peperere manu, lucemque pe- 


rosi 
Projecere animas. Quam vellent zthere 


in alto - 

Nunc et pauperiem et duros perferre 
labores ! 

Fata obstant, tristique palus inamabi- 
lis unda 

Alligat, et novies Styx interfusa co- 
ércet.”” VirGiL, 


The next in place and punishment are 


ey 
Who prodigally throw their souls away. 
Fools, who repining at their wretched 


state, 

And loathing anxious life, suborn’d their 
fate. 

With late repentance, now they would 
retrieve 

The bodies they forsook, ana wish to live. 

Their pains and poverty desire to bear, 

To view the light of heav’n, and breathe 
the vital air. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods op- 


Pome Sorte te 
And, with nine circling streams, the cap- 
tive souls inclose. DrybDeEN, 


** Do thyself no harm.”—Acts, xvi. 28.” 
Tue question has been ensnaring 
to many.—Why should we not 
depart out of life when we are 
weary of it, or disgusted with it, 
and save ourselves from sorrows 
and sufferings which we ‘cannot 
bear? The reply is, (1.) Your life 
is not your own, and he only has 
a right to dispose of you, in whom 
you live, and move, and have your 
te (2.) The possession of a 
power over your own life is no 
proof of a right over it, any more 
than the same power over the lives 
of others gives a right to destro 

them. (38.) The act of suicide is 
an insult on our Maker; an act of 
impious discontent with our lot ; 
a despairing of his goodness; and 
a throwing back, in contemptuous 
disdain, the precious life he gives. 
(4.) It is a base and cowardly de- 
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sertion of our post, as if it were 
impossible for us to maintain our 
station, or for divine power and 
goodness to enable us to do 80. 
—Every suicide confesses himself 
an unbeliever in the divine power, 
and commits an act outrageously 
expressive of his distrust in God. 
(5.) It is an act demonstrative of 
extreme selfishness; a cruel and 
base disregard of all those whom 
we afflict by it, even to extreme 
agony, and all for the sake of li- 
berating ourselves from painful 
feelings. (6.) How often is it the 
fruit of a degenerate and disinge- 
nuous sense of shame, a fear of 
exposure after some criminal deed, 
—so dreading the presence of men, 
whose eyes would flash reproof: 
the Suicide rushes into the presence 
of God, whose eyes will dart upon 
the crime he would hide, the light 
of ten thousand suns.—Thus men 
thoughtlessly enhance the very 
shame and suffering they would 
fain avoid. (7.) How awful an 
act is suicide, when viewed in re- 
lation to that responsibility which 
it rushes to terminate.—It says, 
“I wish to go to the great tribu- 
nal of my Judge; I am ready; I 
brave its terrors; I ‘will thrust 
myself uncalled before him.”—Ts 
not this the fruit of extreme pride, 
and a spirit altogether displeasing 
to God, and unsuitable to mian? 
Let the deed then be viewed with 
disgust and horror ; and let every 
man assure himself, that ‘so far 
from being excusable, there never 
was an act of suicide committed in 
a state of sanity that was not re- 
pented of when it was too late. 
The unhappy wretch who thus 
thrusts himself upon his Maker, 
and boldly rushes to his tribunal, 
would, indeed, gladly find a re- 
turn to all those ‘sorrows, ‘pains, 
trouble, and shame, from which 
he sought relief. It would ‘be an 
immense alleviation of what he 
now endures; gladly would he 
again take ‘up that load of life’he 
so Hastily threw down. 

Amicus Homo. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM DR. 
_ EBENEZER LATHAM. 

(To the Editors.) 
GentTLemen,—The following let- 
ter was written by Dr. Ebenezer 
Latham, the Gentleman mentioned 
in the Congregational Magazine, 
vol. vi. p. 276, on the death of 
his excellent tutor, Dr. Samuel 
Benion.* The transcript is from 
a MS. copy in the hand-writing of 
Mrs. Savage, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. Philip Henry. It has not 
appeared in print, and I shall be 
glad to see it preserved in your 

valuable miscellany. 

Of Dr. Latham’s history, like 
that of his ‘friend, Mr. Rogerson, 
little is known further, than that 
he was educated in Shropshire, 
and numbered among his intimate 
friends, the Rev. D. Madock of 
Uttoxeter, a pupil, first of Mn 
Philip Henry, and then of Mr. 
Frankland. Mr. Madock’s fu- 
neral sermon was printed and 
published in 1745, by Dr. La- 
tham, and is rendered valuable for 
its appendix, which contains a list 
of Mr. Frankland's pupils. Dr. 
Latham is mentioned in Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s works, vol. v. p. 507, and 
in Dr. Doddridge’s letters, edited 
by the Rev. T. Stedman, p. 30. 

Iam, &. J.B. W. 


“ Mar. 1708. 

“ Hon”. Mapam.—You'l excuse 
the liberty 1 take to condole your 
very great loss, since a few tribu- 
tary tears, mixed with ink, is the 
least I can pay to so dear a ‘person ; 
and what, perhaps, may give some 
relief to my mind, by a ftee vent 
‘to that griet, which ‘hath so over- 
whelmed me, that I’ve oft wished 
myself ‘with the mourtiers, ‘that I 
might be ‘allowed a greater free- 
dom of expréssing it; for when 
the surprising account réached 
‘me I had scarée attaitied a iieéa- 
sure of health sufficient to siistain 
the shock that fatal news gave tiie. 

* See a Life of Dr. Benion, by Mr. 
,Matthew Henry, Misc. Works, p, 759, 
Messrs. Burder and Hughes’ Edit. 
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“So applicable to my _circum- 
stances was the complaint of di- 
vine Herbert, 

When I got health, thou took’st away 

my life, 

And more, for my friends die.” 
Indeed I can scarce persuade my- 
self to believe him gone, who, 
though he was amiable upon all 
accounts, had particularly endeared 
himself to me, by that paternal 
affection he always expressed. to 
me ; and, ch! how pleasing is that 
short delusive idea that represents 
him to my mind, easy and obliging 
in conversation, charming and hea- 
venly in the pulpit, with an air of 
greatness, and goodness in every 
idea. But the dream vanishes, 
and I find a veil cast over a!l this 
glory. 

“ For I can form no other notion 
of the death of good men; how 
dark an aspect hath this melan- 
choly providence upon this world 
of ours, like the sudden eclipse of 
a shining light when it burnt 
brightest, which involves in a 
more dismal horror. But whither 
doth my passion of grief trans- 
port me? You will forgive me, if 
what I offer should tend rather to 
aggravate, than alleviate, your 
sorrow. JI assure you, ’tis on this 
design, through the tender sense 
I express of this providence, I may 
recommend to you the consolations 
I offer, and solemnly profess my- 
self feelingly toucht with your 
present concern, which I easily 
guess to be great, by the desert 
of a person who was almost be- 
youd measure desirable. But | 
hope not too — for the Chris- 
tian faith to calm and assuage. 

** We cannot sorrow as those 
who are without hope, under the 
full assurance the Scripture gives 
of the happiness of por as sleep in 
Jesus, which familiar notion of 
death may reconcile us to the 
“ of it. 

“For did you conceive your 
late dear consort only reposed on 
a couch, after a long fatigue of 


business, how would you be 
pleased to find him disengaged 
from his continual hurry. May 
we not suppose that the clods of 
the valley are sweet? They rest 
from their labours, and their 
works do follow them. 

“O happy beings, removed 
from this world of sin and sorrow ! 
Their lines are fallen in pleasant 
places: they have a goodly heri- 
tage. Your dear relative wold 
not return to the earth, but earn- 
estly refuse the offer. Would it 
not argue too sordid and selfish a 
spirit, to grudge him the posses- 
sion of that happiness, and to shed 
tears inordinately for one, who 
has all tears wiped away from his 
eyes? If we could hear him speak, 
he would say, Weep not for me, 
but for yourselves. 

“We want his pious example, 
his sweet society ; but God takes 
care to compensate all in himself; 
he hath settled the best jointure on 
the mournful relict, the richest in- 
heritance on the children,—J_ will 
be a Father to the fatherless, a 
Husband to the widow. May 
these <livine consolations ever sup- 
port you, till you are again joined 
to that dear part of yourself which 
is taken hence; and may those 
sweet babes, (the pledges of his 
love to you,) inherit a double por- 
tion of their father’s spirit, that 
your loss may, in some measure, 
be supplied by what you find of 
Dr. Benion in them. 

“ This is the sincere desire of 

** Your affectionate servant, 
“ E. Latuam.” 


Wewse eset 


EXPLANATION OF THE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE LONDON AS- 
SOCIATION IN AID OF THE 
MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 

To the Editors of the Congregational 
Magazine. 
Tue Committee of the Loadon Asso- 
ciation in Aid of the Moravian Missions, 
in consequence of the appeal made to 
them in your last number, in relation to 
the conduct of one of the missionaries, 
conceive themselves called upon to trans- 
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1824.) Explanation of the Conduct of a Moravian Missionary. 


mit for insertion in your Magazine the 
copy of a letter addressed to the Secre- 
taries of the various Missionary Societies 
in the name of the Brethren’s Suciety 
for the Furtherance of the Gospel, dated 
previous to the publication of your num- 
ber for November, which they trust will 
entirely remove any unfavourable im- 
ression that may have been occasioned 
ry the occurrence. 

The knowledge the Committee have 
long had of the principles and practice 
of the brethren led them to conclude, as 
soon as they heard of the step that was 
unhappily taken, that it would prove to 
be the unauthorized act of an individual ; 
and they must express their regret that 
your correspondent, who designates him- 
self ** A London Minister,’’ should not 
have inquired privately into the case 
before he followed the less friendly course 
of publicly exposing and enlarging upon 
‘an offence which the Moravian brethren, 
in common with all who are interested 
for their missions, could not fail to dis- 
approve anddeplore. 

Committee-room, 13th Nov. 1824. 


(We beg leave to say, in vindicatian of 
our correspondent, that the case he alluded 
to forbad him from seeking or accepting 
private erplanation. The offence has heen 
public, and will be extensively prejudicial, 
and nothing short of a public exposure, and 
a public apology ought to have satisfied our 
correspondent, or pacified the just indigna- 
tion of the calumniated parties. We, more- 
over, think the United Brethren, or the 
London Association, cannot in justice do less 
than insert their CIRCULAR in the very 


* same channels which conveyed the offensive 


petition into noturiety.— EDITORS.) 


(cIRCULAR.) 
To the Secretaries of the —— Missionary 
Society. 
Nevill’s Court, Oct. 28, 1824. 
Dear Brethren,—I have been 
desired by the Committee of the 
Society for the Furtherance of the 
Gospel, to adopt some mode of 
counteracting the effect, which 
we fear must be produced in the 
minds of some of our brethren in 
other denominations by a para- 
graph, contained in a petition of 
our missionary in Barbadoes, which 
he thought proper to present to 
the House of Assemby in that 
island, and which we have only 
seen in the Times of Sept. 15th, 
having feceived no account from 
himself. 
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In the said paragraph he in- 


sinuates that missionaries of other 
denominations have acted in an 
unchristian and disloyal spirit, 
and thereby brought an odium on 
the name of missionary. 

I conceive that an address to 
you will be most effectual, de- 
claring to you, as representatives 
of your Society, our most decided 
disapprobation and disavowal of 
such a censure, against persons, 
for whom we feel every degree of 
regard, and brotherly affection. 

It is an invariable rule in our 
Church, never to suffer any inter- 
ferénce with the proceedings of 
other Societies, and more particu- 
larly never to judge or condemn 
other labourers in the same vine- 
yard, though differing from us in 
forms, and even, perhaps, in their 
views and manner of conducting 
their work. We, therefore, ex- 
ceedingly regret, that any one of 
our missionaries should have acted 
so contrary~to our injunctions. 
He had received no authority 
from the Directors of our Missions 
to present a petition to the House 
of Assembly ; and we can account 
for such a departure from our 
usual practice, only from his hav- 
ing been advised, that such a step 
was necessary to obtain permission 
to extend his labours to a new 
estate to which the proprietor had 
invited the brethren. 

In the present state of excite- 
ment and irritation of men’s minds 
in some of the islands, we have 
reason to suppose, that the person 
whom the missionary consulted, 
and employed to draw up the 
petition, inserted the paragraph 
alluded to, which the missionary 
inadvertently signed, and thus 
made his own. 

Such a proceeding, however, 
cannot be more unpleasant and 
offensive to our brethren, in other 
denominations, than it is to us 
and to our whole Church; and 
we beg you to believe, that neither 
in this instance nor with respect 
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te any remarks which we have 
found made in various publications 
on the distinction between our 
_ missionaries and those of other 
societies, have we, or any of our 
brethren given the least occasion 
for the invidious comparisons 
which they contain? They are 
more distressing to us than we 
can describe ; and we can assure 
you, as our fellow-labourers in the 
same important cause, which is 
not ours, but the Lord’s, that we 
highly respect your missionaries 
and their work, and pray the Lord 
of the harvest, that he would bless 
them with abundant fruit. -No- 






thing would give us more pain, 
than to see dissension and strife 
injuring the effect of our common 
exertions to promote the extension 
of our Saviour’s kingdom upon 
the earth. 

A proper remonstrance has been 
sent to the missionary in Barba- 
badoes, by the Directors of our 
missions; and his removal will 
soon take place. With unfeigned 
esteem, I remain ever, 

Dear brethren, 
Your faithful brother and servant, 
(Signed) Cur. len. Latrose, 


Secretary of the Brethren’s Society for 
the Furtherance of the Gospel. 
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PARAPHRASE OF AMOS, v. 8, 

* Seek him that maketh the seven stars and 
Orion, and turneth the shadow of death 
into the morning.” 

On, there are hours when misery’s dart, 

Deep in the stricken spirit lies, 
And all the feelings of the heart 
Are bound in nameless agonies. 
When all the terrors of the Lord 
Encompass and distress the soul, 
Almost they loose the ‘* Silver cord,” 
So roughly does their influence roll. 
But seek his throne, nordoubt his power, 
By whom the starry worlds were named; 
His mercy in the gloomiest hour 
Visits the spirits he has framed. 
*Tis He who death’s dark shadow turns 
Into the morning’s glowing light : 
And every faithful follower learns 
To trust on everlasting might. 

He form’d Orion’s beauteous orb, 

And fix’d bis place till time shall cease : 

Oh, let his. praise our powers absorb, 

Till death shall give our spirits peace. 

Thento the Lamb through countless years, 

Shall ceaseless yam of glory rise, 
And mortal woes, and griefs, and tears, 
Shall never cloud the upper skies. 
\ JT 





TO THE SUN-DIAL. 
A MIDNIGHT REVERIE. 
BY BAKNARD BARTON. 
(From Ackerman’s ‘‘ Forget me Not,’’ 
for 1825.) 
My ear is pain’d, my heart is sick, 
When all beside is silent round, 
To hear the clock’s unvaried click 
Repeat its melancholy sound. 


’Tis irksome, in the dead of night, 
To have Time’s progress thus made 
known, 
And his irrevocable flight 
Proclaim’d in such a sullen tone ; 
To know that thus in darkness fly 
Boons far beyond the gift of kings, 
That moments—hours—are gliding by 
Which bear no record on their wings : 
Nothing to shew their lapse redeem’d 
From dull oblivion’s barren void, 
But--idle, useless, unesteem’d 
Haye found and left us unemploy’d, + 


Better I love—since Time must pass— 
To witness in the light of day, 

The noiseless sand-grains in the glass 
By slow succession drop away. 

With still more joy to TEx I turn 
Meet horologe for bard to love ! 

Time’s sweetest flight from thee I learn 
Whose lore is borrow’d from above. 


The worldly use of time may need 

Less cumbrous things, its course to tell ; 
I love thy massive tome to read, 

To read and feel its voiceless spell. 


I love, in some sequestered nook 
Of antique garden to behold 
The page of thy sun-lighted book 
Its touching homily unfold ; 
On some old terrace-walk to greet 
Thy form, a sight that never cloys, 
Is more to thought than meat or drink,-— 
To feeling than art’s costliest toys. 
These seem to track the path of time, 
By vulgar means which man has given ; 
Thou simple, silent, and sublime, 
But show’st thy shadowy sign from 


heaven. 
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A MOTHER’S LAMENT FOR AN 
INFANT DAUGHTER. 


BY J. MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 
( From the Same.) 


1 LovED thee, daughter of my heart ! 
Sarah, I loved thee dearly ; 

And though we only met to part, 
How sweetly—how severely ! 

Nor life nor death can sever 

Mother and Babe for ever ! 


Thy days, my little one, were few— 
An angel’s morning visit, 

That came, and vanish’d with the dew ; 
"Twas here—’tis gone—where is it ? 

Yet didst thou leave behind thee 

A clue for love to find thee. 

The eye, the lip, the chéek, the brow, 
The handsstretch’d forth with gladness ; 

All life, joy, rapture, beauty now, 
Then dash’d with infant sadness ; 

Till, brightening by transition, 

Return’d the fairy vision :— 


Where are they now ? those smiles, those 


tears, 
Thy Mother's darling treasure ? 
She sees them still, and still she hears, 
Thy tones of pain or pleasure : 
To ber quick pulse revealing 
Unutterable feeling. 


Hush’d in a moment on her breast, 

Life at the well-spring drinking ; 
Then cradled on her lap to rest, 

In rosy slumber sinking : 
Thy dreams—ano thought can guess them ; 
And mine--no tongue express them. 


For then this waking eye could see, 
In many a vain vagary, 
The things that never were to be, 
Imaginations airy— 
Fond hopes, which mothers cherish, 
Like still-born babes to perish. 
Thine perish’d on thine early bier ;— 
o--changed to forms more glorious, 
They flourish in a higher sphere, 
O’er time and death victorious ; 
Yet would these arms have chain’d thee, 
And long from heaven detain’d thee. 


Sarah, my last, my youngest love, 
The crown of every other, 

Though thou art born again above, 
I only am thy Mother ; 

Nor will affection let me 

Believe thou canst forget me. 


Then thon in heaven, and I on earth, 


Poetry :— A Mother's Lament.—The Waning Year. 641% 






LINES ON THE WANING YEAR. 


AGaIn thou’rt here—thou waning year ! 
(The joys of summer fled) 

Crown’d with thy chaplet dry and sear— 
A wreath already dead : 

While every rising of the gale, 

Leaves thy reft brow more bare and pale, 
And whistles o’er thy head. 

Now autunin’s tempests, passing by, 

Are heralding a darker sky. 


I scarcely know the reason why, 

But yet methinks the while, 

I love the storms of winter’s sky’ 

More than the summer’s smile. 
There’s something in the storm and snow, 
Which drift o’er winter’s brow, 

Can more my heart beguile, 

Than when beneath the star-light west, 
The summer sunbeam sinks to rest. 


Perchance the weary, wintry wind, 
And desolation’s scene, 

May best befit the wayward mind, 
This stormy heart within ; 

If Nature, on the troubled breast, 

Smile in her hours of peace and-rest, 
Those smiles can never win : 

If the bright sunbeam pierce the tomb, 

It mocks, but not dispels, the gloom. 


As stood that fabled* form of grief, 
When all she loved was gone, 

(Strown like the-faded autumn’s leaf,) 
And left ber all alone : 

Too desolate to weep a tear, _ 

All broken-hearted stood she there, 
Till chill’d to very stone : 

So Nature wearg the frozen eye 

Of joyless, reckless apathy. 


How desolate she looketh forth, 

Of all her beauty riven! 
Scarce smil’d the summer flowers on 

earth, , 

Scarce shone the sun in heaven, 
When heavy winter treads the sky, 
And sweeps her pride and glory by, 

And on his tempest driven, 
Sails many a withered leaf and flower, 
That sann’d themselves in summer’s 


Thou fading year—thou sky of storm, 
That seems’t the shroud of ali, 

And over summer’s faded form 
Dos’t spread thy sullen pall! 

How like, thou changing sky, to man, 

Whose hopes scarce pass an hour’s span, 
When they are doomed to fall! 
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The Works of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by John Ryland, D. D. 

‘ In Nine Vols. Price £5.— 
Londen: Holdsworth, 1824. 

Dirrerina decidedly on one point 

of doctrine and discipline, from 

the excellent author of these vo- 
lumes, we have never suffered that 
distinction to interfere with our 
high admiration of the man, the 
preacher, and the writer. We 
can feel no hesitation in avowing 
it as our deliberate opinion that, 
if not of the highest order of 
thinkers and reasoners, he was not 
far below it, and that, if he had 
enjoyed the early advantages which 
are:indispensible inso many walks 
of literature, he would have occu- 
pied a yet more conspicuous ele- 
vation. If he were somewhat 
deficient in that extent of intellec- 
tual vision which enables an in- 
quirer to take in the whole field of 
investigation at a glance, he had 
a clearness of mind, that showed 
him at once where the strong posi- 
tions of the contest lay, and a re- 
solute vigour of understanding 
which led him at once to grapple 
with difficulties however for- 
midable. There was something 
thoroughly English both in his 
cast. of thought and in his mode 
of expression ; he had no taint of 
flippancy or affectation in his lan- 
guage, nothing of trimness and 
balancing in his periods; he was 
of the old school, and the innova- 
tions of the day were as repulsive 
to his taste as they were foreign 
from his habits. In one point, 

‘indeed, which some people, we 

believe, hold to be indispensible 

to the armature of a profound 
divine, he was sadly deficient—he 
had no talent for spinning out. 

When he had looked fairly at a 

question, and made up his mind 

as to its character and results, he 


gave his opinions and reasonings 
in clear, concise, and expressive 
terms. He had no fellowship with 
that eminent class of theologues 
who are famous for manceuvring 
round an argument without ever 
coming to the pas de charge ; his 
tactics were simple and direct ; 
they were under the direction of 
a master-mind, and their results 
have, in more than one important 
instance, essentially benefitted 
mankind. 

There is an old proverb which 
affirms that “ comparisons are 
odious,” and in a general way we 
acquiesce in its justness; there 
are, however, exceptions, and it 
may assist us in analysing the 

eculiar cast of Mr. Fuller's mind, 
if we contrast his methods of in- 
quiry with those of one or two 
of his contemporaries, men, like 
himself, conspicuous for moral and 
intellectual excellence. In the 
eighth volume of Mr. F.’s works, 
consisting of miscellaneous papers, 
we find an essay on “ the Unpar- 
donable Sin,” and among the re- 
cently published sermons of Dr. 
Chalmers and Mr. Toller, there 
are discussions of the same awful 
subject. Dr. C. treats it in his 
usual manner, identifies the sin 
against the Holy Ghost with hard- 
ness of heart and final impeni- 
tence, and content with this gene- 
ral explanation, places it in a very 
striking light, and urges it with 
cogent eloquence. As a theologi- 
cal disquisition, however, on- the 
import and bearing of a particu- 
lar passage, the discourse is per- 
fectly ineffective, and all the Dr.’s 
reasonings are annulled by his re- 
solute inadvertence to the peculiar 
phraseology of his text—“ the 
biasphemy against the Holy Ghost.” 
‘Now, though the origination of 
this particular form of sin may in 
a general sense be referred, in 
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common with many other trans- 
gressions, to hardness of heart, 
yet it is obvious that this will go 
but a very little way towards the 
interpretation of the text, and its 
specific application to Christian 
instruction; while the remote 
principle might have been much 
more immediately and satisfac- 
torily derived from other passages 
of Scripture. Mr. Toller’s ser- 
mon pleases us much better than 
that of Dr. Chalmers. It is more 
just in its explanation, more com- 
prehensive in its range, and more 
affecting in its application. Its 
exordium is quite sufficient to set 
aside the Dr.’s vague and gene- 
ralizing interpretation ; while its 
analysis of the words of our Lord 
establishes in the most convincing 
manner, their direct meaning as 
applicable to the malicious and 
contumelious language of the Pha- 
risees. Mr. Fuller's investigation 
is strongly marked with the qua- 
lities of its author, and without 
waste of words, affectation of sys- 
tematic precision, or parade of 
philosophie modes of thought and 
expression, exhibits a complete 
and satisfying view of a most im- 
portant subject. He first examines 
Scripture, brings forward every 
passage that seems to have refer- 
ence to tlie matter in hand, and 
then makes a number of deduc- 
tions which place in the strongest 
light the doctrine and its conse- 
quences. However impressive 
and useful Dr, Chalmers’s sermon 
may be as an address to the im. 
penitent, it is of no value as an 
elucidation of the question it pro- 
fesses to discuss; and though Mr. 
Toller’s discourse has much grati- 
fied us asa sensible and most in- 
teresting appeal, it has no preten- 
sions to originality, nor is it dis- 
tinguished by peculiar vigour. 
But of Mr. Fuller’s we should say 
at once—ex pede Herculem; it 
shows the man mighty in the 
Scriptures, clear in his conception, 
and masterly in the manner of ex- 
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pressing his sentiments. After 
having given an admirable exposi-. 
tion of Scripture evidence, he first 
qualifies the term “ unpardon- 
able ;” he next infers that the 

guilt of this specific mode of trans- 

gression lies not in any particular 

act of sin, but in the circumstances 

under which it may be committed, 

and resolves these circumstances 

themselves into one pervading 

principle, the possession of “ a 

certain degree of light ; and that 

not merely objective, as exhibited 

in the Gospel, but subjective, as 

possessed by the understanding.” 

He then assigns the reasons for 

the impossibility of recovery from 

the effects of this sin, and closes 

with a well-judged application of 
the whole to the present state of 

Christians. 

It is singular enough that, des- 
tined as he was toengage so largely 
in controversial debate, he should 
have, at an early period, recorded 
his dislike of polemics, and his 
anxious wish to be kept from en- 
gaging in theological disputes. 
** How unfit,” he exclaims in his 
diary, under date of July 19, 1780, 
“‘{ am for controversy!” And 
on the following day, he recurs to 
the same subject—“ O peace, thou 
inestimable jewel! The Lord 
grant I may never enter the pole- 
mical lists!” We rejoice that his 
prayer was not answered, since 
we believe that in the numerous 
contests of this kind which he felt 
himself ‘called upon to maintain, 
he discharged a most important 
duty, and conferred important 
benefits on the Christian church. 
The first trial of arms was in the 
controversy on what has been 
usually termed “ The Modern 
Question,”—“‘ whether it be the _ 
duty of all men to whom the Gos- 
pel is published, to repent and 
believe in Christ.” It might ap- 
pear, on a superficial view, that 
this was an inquiry of an abstract 
character, and of small practical 
consequence in its bearing on the 

4N2 





of the Christian minister, 
ity of the church ; 

little reflection will show 
most important feature of 
ical. pteaching must de- 
for retention or rejection, 
lly upon its decision. If the 
Gospel invitations be only partial, 
they are of course a be only par- 
y held out; appeals to 
sinners become sod and 
impertinent, and the proper busi- 
ness of the minister is limited to 
such discussions and addresses as 
may interest the elect. It is ad- 
mitted, by the epithet assigned to 
this question, that it is of modern 
origin; that the notion on which 
it hinges, was never formally 
affirnged in the preceding periods 
of the church, and that it was re- 
for recent times te bring 
forward a proposition, of which 
the negative would neutralise the 
main object of preaching, and re- 
duce a large portion of the Bible 
to a mere caput mortuum. Among 
the partizans of this tenet, Mr. 
Brine was the ablest; some of 
his coadjutors were men of talent, 
and though they were steadily 
opposed, the doctrine seems to 
have a. ground and to 
rte —- somewhat extensively 
r. Fuller entered the field. 

In the earlier stages of his investi- 
gations, he had held with those 
who denied the point of duty, but 
farther consideration led him to 
opposite conclusions, and gave him 
entire liberty to enforce the full 
and free welcome of the Gospel. 
The and results of his 
examination were given to the 
world in a pamphlet, entitled 
“ The Gospel worthy of all Ac- 


=. which preduced a con- 
iderable effect upon the public 
mind, and involved him in subse- 
quent controversy with several 
antagonists. To say of this tract 
that it is powerfully argued, is 
only to give it the character due, 
nearly without exception, to the 
whole of Mr. F.’s writings; and 
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it deserves, in. common with his 
other productions, the high dis- 
tinction of a clear and successful 
defence of important verities. The 
first volume of this edition of his 
works is oceupied by the different 
treatises published on this question 
by Mr. Fuller. 

His next production may be 
considered as his magnum opus, 


and claims, in point of permanent 
value, to be at the head of 
all his works. The “ Calvinistic 


and Socinian Systems examined 
and compared, as to their moral 
tendency,” met the self-styled Ra- 
tionalists on their own favourite 
ground. The licentious tendency 
of the Calvinistic doctrines had 
been with them a favourite topic 
of declamation,—a sort of carpet- 
ground of controversy over which 
they might amble with all es 

per ~ satisfaction—and to be 
interrupted on this level course 
was as intolerable as it was unex- 
pected. The success of this ad- 
mirable controversial work has 
fully verified the predietion of Mr. 
Hall, that it would “ be read, not 
merely as a pamphlet of the day, 
but for years tocome.” Nor was 
Mr. Fuller less successful in his 
rejoinders to such of the opposite 
party as ventured to reply ; cool, 
shrewd, and ready, he exhibited 
in the strongest light the absurdity 
of their attempts at argument, and 
the weakness of their evasions. 
These traets and the “ Letters to 
Mr. Vidler on the doctrine of 
Universal Salvation complete the 
second volume. - 

“ The Gospel its own Witness” 
appeared in 1800, and added to 
the fame of its author. In this 
interesting work, Mr. Fuller main- 
tained two important theses,—1. 
The Holiness of Christianity as 
contrasted with the Immorality 
of Deism.—2. The Harmony of 
Scripture with Fact, Truth, and 
Reason ; its entire consistency with 
itself ; and the consistency of the 
Doctrine of Redemption, with the 
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received opinions coneerning the 
magnitude of creation. We have 
had occasion to know that this last 
particular has sometimes been a 
stumbling block to sincere be- 
lievers, and we would strongly 
recommend to all who may be 
harassed by doubts on this sub- 
ject, the triumphant reasonings of 
our author. He shows that the 
extent of creation, so far from 
affording a presumption against 
the truth of revelation, strengthens 
its evidence. The closing para- 
graph of this section is most im- 
pressively written. 


** And now, I appeal to the intelli- 
gent, the serious, and the candid reader, 
whether there be any truth in what Mr. 
Paine asserts, that to admit ‘ that God 
created a plurality of worlds, at least as 
numerous as what we call stars, renders 
the Christian system of faith at once little 
and ridiculous, and scatters it in the 
mind like feathers in the air.’ On the 
contrary, it might be proved, that every 
system of philosophy is little in com- 
parison of Christianity. Philosophy may 
expand our ideas of creation, but it 
neither inspires a love to the moral cha- 
racter of the Creator, nor a well-grounded 
hope of eternal life. Philosophy at most 
can only place us at the top of Pisgah : 
there, like Moses, we must die ; it gives 
us no possession of the good land. It is 
the province of Christianity to add, ALL 
1s yours! ~ When you have ascended to 
the heights of human discovery, there 
are things, and things of infinite mo- 
ment too, that are utterly beyond its 
reach. Revelation is the medium, and 
the only medium, by which, standing as it 
were, £on Nature’s Alps,’ we discover 
things which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, and of which it never hath entered 
into the heart of man to conceive.” — 
Vol. iii, p. 243. 


Mr. Fuller’s tracts in defence of 
Missions are not, in our opinion, 
among the happiest of his produe- 
tions. They were involuntary and 
ex officio duties; they led him into 
details out of his usual track of 
reading, and he seems to have ad- 
dressed himself to his task invita 
Minerva. Still they show the 
vigour of his mind, and exhibit 
much effective reasoning. These, 
with the previous treatise, find 
their place in the third volume, 
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the remainder of which is filled 
up by the “ Strictures on San- 
demanianism.” We have heard 
this treatise spoken of, by men 
well qualified to judge, as Mr. 
Fuller's chef-d’ceuvre ; and it is 
impossible not to be impressed, in 
its perusal, by the acuteness and 
luminousness with which he has 
treated a subject difficult in itself, 
and rendered still more so by the 
confused and contradictory way in 
which it has been treated. He 
puts his antagonists fairly to the 
route ; throws them into positions 
where they are completely enfi- 
laded by their own artillery, and 
leaves them without either de- 
fence or retreat. It strikes us, 
however, that there is one par- 
ticular, and that the turning-point 
of the discussion, which he has 
either neglected altogether, or at 
least does not seem to have been 
sufficiently aware of its impor- 
tance ;—we mean the examination 
of the different senses in which 
the specific and correlative expres- 
sions which refer to faith are used 
in the New Testament. To en- 
gage in this investigation would 
be to carry the war into the strong- 
holds of Sandemanianism, and to. 
leave them without even an osten- 
sible rallying-point where they | 
might make shew of fight. Mr. 
Fuller’s pamphlet is admirably 
temperate, a quality the more 
meritorious as he had to deal with, 
a sect of supercilious exclusionists, 
whose leader was accustomed to 
anathematise his antagonists. with- 
out mercy or decorum. 

‘¢ The writings of such men as Flavel, 
Boston, Guthrie, the Erskines, &c. are 
represented by Mr. Sandeman as ‘ fur- 
nishing a devout path to hell,’ and the 
writers themselves as Pharisees, ‘ than 
whom no sinners were more hardened, 


One is at a loss whether to 
charge folly or guilt, or both, upon 
these men of sectarian temper, who 
thus shut the door of Christian 
fellowship on men of exalted and 
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consistent piety, and deny the pos- 
session of the Christian character, 
excepting in connexion with the 
aantietian of their own contracted 
and unscriptural views. They are 
beyond the reach of argument, and 
must be quietly left to the con- 
‘tempt which must sooner or Jater 
overtake them. 

The contents of the fourth vo- 
lume are miscellaneous, consisting 
of dialogues, letters, essays, and 
treatises onvarious subjects. These, 
though they vary in interest and 
importance, are all valuable, and 
some of them are quite equal in 
ability and effect, to any of Mr. 
F.’s most popular compositions. 
The “ Three Conversations be- 
tween Peter, James, and John,” 
on Imputation, Substitution, and 
Particular Redemption, are replete 
with the clear statement, and sound 
discrimination which so eminently 
distinguished the writings of their 
author. The nine letters which 
form the commencement of an in- 
tended “connected view of the 
Gospel,” although not precisely 
what they would have been, had 
they passed through Mr. Fuller’s 
subsequent revision, will excite 
regret that he was not able to com- 
plete them. The tracts on Anti- 
nomianism and Spiritual Pride, 
the Backslider, and others com- 
prised in this section of the Works, 
are not inferior in excellence to 
others of his compositions which 
have attracted the public attention 
in a more imposing form. 

The fifth and sixth volumes 
contain Mr. Fuller’s expository 
works ;—on Genesis, and on the 
Apocalypse. Valuable as is a large 
portion of the matter comprized in 
this section, we cannot say that 
Mr. F. appears as an expositor, to 
so much advantage as when en- 
gaged in controversy or in the 
discussion of a distinct subject. 
Had those improvements of the 
first and last books of the sacred 
volume been the productions of a 
common mind, we should pro- 
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bably have rated them highly, and 
our expectations may, in the pre- 
sent instance have been unreason- 
able. There will, indeed, be found 
ample proofs throughout that these 
volumes are the productions of a 
strong-minded man, thinking for 
himself, and rejecting every thing 
approaching to a servile reliance 
upon authority. The study of 
these expositions will be a remu- 
nerating labour. 

The seventh volume presents 
us with the entire collection of 
Mr. Fuller’s Sermons, and of these 
we should find it difficult to speak 
in language of undue praise. The 
greater part of them have been 
long familiar to us, and have af- 
forded us much gratification as 
luminous expositions of Christian 
dectrine and impressive inforce- 
ments of Christian feeling and 
practice. They are not, by an 
means, common-place composi- 
tions ; they bear the mark of their 
author, and his forte lay less in 
what is usually understood by elo- 
quence than in clear statement, 
and strong reasoning. He had, 
however, one quality of rare oc- 
currence, and of powerful effect ; 
he frequently gave to his preach- 
ing a character of pathos which 
made them deeply affecting, and 
of this a very fine exemplification 
occurs im his discourse on the 
Syrophenician woman, a composi- 
tion inferior only, if inferiar, to 
Bishop Horsley’s master-piece on 
the same subject. “ The Recep- 
tion of Christ the Turning-point 
of Salvation” is of great excellence, 
and places a cardinal doctrine in a 
very striking light. From the 
first of these we shall give an 
extract of some length. 

«© Let us proceed to the third applica- 
tion—The disciples had been poor advo- 
cates. Make way for her, and let her 

lead her own cause : she can do it best. 

t is not one, nor two repulses that will 
silence the prayer of faith; nor ought 
else, so long as Jesus lives, and the invi- 
tations and promises of his word continue 
unrevoked. It was written, He shall save 
the needy when he crieth, the poor also, and 
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him that hath no helper, and the efficacy of 
this declaration must be tried again. 
Then came she and worshiped him, saying, 
Lord help me! 

** Observe, she prefaces her petition 
with an act of worship. She had before 
acknowledged him as David’s Son, now 
she approaches him as his Lord. Pros- 
trate at his feet, she adores him, and 
renews her application. It is short, but 
very full. It has but three words, but 
more than three ideas, and these full of 
importance. She here in effect tells him, 
that her case is urgent ; that she is truly 
hélpless ; that no help is to be found in 
any other quarter; that she is persuaded 
of his being able to save to the uttermost ; 
and that it belongs to his character as 
Messiah to help those that have no helper. 
Though a Canaanite, assuredly she pos- 
sesses the spirit of an Israelite: J will not 
let thee go, except thou bless me. 

*< If there be such a thing as holy vio- 
lence, or taking the kingdom as it were 
by force, surely this is it; and, knowing 
the character of Christ, we should have 
concluded that this petition must be suc- 
cessful. But Jesus answered and said, it is 
not mect to take the children's bread, and to 
cast it to dogs. What imperfect judges are 
we of times and seasons. Just now we 
should have supposed her cause was 
gained, and yet it was not so; and now 
we should have been ready enough to 
conclude it was lost, and yet it is not so. 
Let us learn to wait patiently for the 
Lord, and neither conclude when we en- 
joy great fervour and freedom in our ap- 
proaches to him, that our prayers must 
be answered immediately, or not at all ; 
nor, when thrown back into darkness 
and discouragement, that now there is no 
hope. Had this poor woman rested her 
expectation on her own feelings, or any 
thing short of the Lord’s own word, she 
had fainted in this trying moment. What 
a crowd of thoughts might she at this 
time have cherished: hard thoughts 
proud thoughts, and despairing thoughts. 
* And is this the Messiah, of whom such 
glorious things are spoken ? Is this the 
compassion that he is to exercise to the 
poor, and to them that have no helper. No 
mercy, no help, for a stranger, even 
though prostrate at his feet ; and, as if it 
were not enough to refuse his assistance, 
he must call me a dog! I will ask no 
more: whatever be my lot, 1 will bear 
it!’ Such might have been her reflec- 
tions; and such her conduct; but she 
was a believer, and faith operates in a 
different way. 

*¢ Yet what could our Saviour mean by 
such language? Did he really intend to 
countenance that contemptuous spirit 
with which the carnal Jews treated the 
Gentiles? Surely not, Did he feel to- 
wards this poor stranger as his words 
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would seem to indicate? No. His 
roughness, like that of Joseph towards 
his brethren, was assumed for the pur- 
pose of trying her; and she endures the 
trial with singular perseverance. She 
neither resents being called a dog, nor 
despairs on account of it; but is resolved 
still to follow up her suit. Yet what 
new plea can she find to offer ? 

** Let us hear the fourth and last ap- 
plication.—Truth, Lord, but the dogs eat of 
the crumbs that fall from their mastcr’s table. 
Most admirable! Such an instance of 
spiritual ingenuity, of aes 9 aad humble 
acumen was perhaps never known before, 
nor since. Now the conflict is at an end, 
the victory is gained ; the kingdom of 
heaven is taken by the prayer of faith. 
Jesus, like Joseph, can refrain himself 
no longer; but appears in his true cha- 
racter. O woman, great is thy faiths be it 
unto thee even as thou wilt ! t us review 
this charming crisis, and mark the ground 
from which this last and successful plea 
proceeded. IT WAS THE GROUND ON 
wiicH THE LoRD HAD PLACED HER. 
He intimated that she was a dog un- 
worthy of the children’s bread. She 
readily admitted it, and as a dog pre- 
sented her petition. Here then is the 
grand secret how to succeed in our ap- 
proaches for mercy. We must stand 
upon that ground where the scripture 
places us, and from thence present our 
petition. Does the Lord tell us in his 
word that.we are guilty, unworthy, un- 
godly, deserving of eternal death? On 
this ground we must take our stand, and 
plead for that mercy that is provided for 
characters of this description. All appli- 
cations for mercy on any other ground 
will be unsuccessful.’’—pp, 310—313. 


We have reached our limits, and 
can only point out the contents of 
the last though not least interest- 
ing volume. Its miscellaneous 
contents consist of Magazine Pa- 
pers, Sketches of Sermons, and 
Tracts. 

We are glad that the demand 
for Mr. Fuller's writings has been 
such as to justify the present un- 
dertaking.s It forms a valuable 
collection, and will stand high in 
the estimation of all who take an 
interest in the questions to which 
its contents refer. There are some 
particulars in which our views 
vary, in some degree, from. the 
scope which Mr. F. has taken, but 
these are few, and do not 
us from regarding him with affec- 
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tiomate veneration, as a distin- 
guished champion for evangelical 
truth. 

Of Dr. Ryland’s Memoir, pub- 
lic approbation has rendered it un- 
necessary for us to say any thing 
by way of recommendation. It is 
rather deficient in analysis and 
criticism, but it presents as com- 
om a picture as can be desired, 

not of the intellectual habits, of 
the social and spiritual character, 
of Andrew Fuller. 





Bibliotheca Biblica; a select List 
of Books on Sacred Literature ; 
with Notices, Biographical, Criti- 
cal, and Bibliographical. By 
William Orme. Edinburgh, 
1824. 8vo. 


Ture can be but one opinion re- 
specting either the necessity of a 
work of this nature, or the com- 
of the gentleman whose 
name is annexed to the article be- 
fore us. Knowing and appreciat- 
ing, as we do, Mr. Orme’s former 
labours, we hastened to the peru- 
sal of this volume with sanguine 
expectations, nor have we been 
disappointed. We confess, that 
in our first coup d'ail over the list 
of authors presented to our notice, 
we were somewhat at a loss to un- 
derstand the nature of that selec- 
dion, by which the author had 
iven them admission into this 
ist, to the exclusion of many 
learned and laborious writers, 
whom we fully expected to find 
enrolled. We were, however, re- 
lieved ome sa perplexity, by no- 
ticing | wing paragraph in 
the author's preface. " 


“As Scotland, notwithstanding its 
igious character and advantages, has 
been thought not to have produced many 
works of a biblical nature, considerable 
pains haye been taken to furnish an ac- 
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be deemed of great moment, and many 
of them be now scarcely ever to be met 
with.”’—p. vi. 

We cannot but wish, however, 
that this desire to bring into re- 
membrance the dii minorum gen- 
tium, had not led to the exclusion 
of many works of higher worth, and 
names of greater note. With this 
small exception, we can most sin- 
cerely award to Mr. Orme our 
warmest praise. The biographical 
notices display considerable re- 
search, and in some instances have 
led us to an acquaintance with the 
outlines of the biography of au- 
thors, for whose names we have 
vainly sought in more general 
collections. The critical remarks 
are, as far as we are enabled to 
judge, correct and liberal. They 
have one excellency, which is al- 
most peculiar to them—a fearless 
exposure of any departure from 
evangelical purity in those works 
which have been generally shielded 
from such attacks by the deserved 
reputation they have gained for 
acute criticism, and profound eru- 
dition. In this Mr. Orme’s 
work supplies a desideratum, often 
severely felt by the young student. 
The few volumes of this nature, 
which an ordinary library affords, 
are defective of every qualification, 
which renders such publications 
useful to the biblical scholar. 
Leigh’s Treatise, besides being 
rather scarce and old, has no spe- 
cific character. As a biographical , 
dictionary, it is too confined: as a 
biblical work, it is too indiscrimi- 
nate. Wilkins offers no critical 
remarks on any of the numerous 
volumes to which he refers, and 
many of those he recommends, are 
now hors de portée of the gene- 
rality of ministers. ‘‘ The exact 
collection of our English writers 
on the Old and New Testaments,” 
1663, is a mere catalogue, per- 
pa he the overwhelming mass 
of au’ ——— and equally 
so in the reflection it gives rise to, 
that few are now attainable, Of 
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the same nature with the last is 
Lettsome’s “‘ Preachers’ Assistant.” 
Following such feeble precursors, 


we have little doubt that the 
*€ Bibliotheca Biblica,” will obtain 
a deserved pre-eminence, and ulti- 
mately arrive at the honour of 
being esteemed a standard book of 
reference. Mr. Orme’s method is 
alphabetical. We shall . present 
our readers with one or two of the 
articles as a specimen. 


*¢ CupwortH, Ratpu, D.D. a cele- 
brated English divine ; born 1617 ; died 
1688.—The trne intellectual system of 
the universe, &c. London, 1678, fol. 
Ibid 1743, 2 vols. 4to. with life, by 
Birch. 

‘¢ This is not properly a biblical work ; 
but as connected with the most impor- 
tant subject of religion, and as an im- 
mense magazine of learning and research, 
it would be wrong to omit it here. It 
contains the greatest mass of learning 
and argument, that ever was brought to 
bear on atheism. A thousand folio pages, 
(899), full of learned quotations, and 
references to all heathen and sacred anti- 
quity, demonstrate the fertility and la- 
borious diligence of the author. And 
whoever wishes to know all that can be 
said respecting liberty and necessity, fate 
and free will, eternal reason and justice, 
and arbit omnipotence, has only to 
digest the Intellectual System. The 
work, unfortunately, is very repulsive in 
its style, and also, perhaps, somewhat in 
its subject. It abounds with Greek and 
Latin quotations, and is full of digres- 
sions and redundancies, besides being 
generally and inharmonious in its 

t is only (notwithstanding 
its size) a small part of the plan, which 
the learned author had projected, and a 
¢3 part of the material of which he 

ft. A very excellent abridgment of the 
work was published by the Rev. Thomas 
Wise, in 1706. London: 2 vols. 8vo. 
On the other hand, a Latin translation of 
the complete -work, by John Laurente 
Mosheim, appeared at Jena in 1733, in 
2 vols. folio, and at Leyden in 1773, 
2 vuls, 4to.. It is illustrated with notes 
and dissertations by the translator. Dr, 
Cudworth was greatly attached to the 
study of Plato, and in several respects 
appears to have been misled by the Pla- 
tonic Philosophy. It is important for 
Christian divines to remember the A pos- 
tle’s language, about ‘ a false and deceit- 
ful: philosophy.’ Dr. Cudworth left a 


great quantity of biblical and theological 

papers, (now in the British Museum,) 

some of which entitle him to a place 

among writers ia biblical literature, as 
Cone. Mac. No, 84. 
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will appear by a reference to our article 
on Dodd’s Bible. Bishop Burnett says 
of him, ‘ He was a great man in all parts 
of learning, divine and human; an 
honour to Emanuel College, where he 
was educated, to Christ’s College, where 
he afterwards presided; to the whole 
University of Cambridge, which he adorn- 
ed; and to the church and age in which 
he lived.’ ’’ 


*¢ STRANG, JonHN, D. D. Principal of 
the University of Glasgow, who died in 
1654. De Interpretatione et Perfec- 
tione Scripture. Roter. 1663. 4to. 

** Though this work is the production 
of a countryman, I have not been able to 
procure a sight of it. It was published 
after the writer’s death, with an.account 
of him prefixed to it, with the initials of 
Principal Baillie’s name. Dr. Strang 
was the author of another work, which 
Ihave met with, of a metaphysical na- 
ture ; De voluntate et actionibus Dei circa 
peccatum. Amst. 1663, 4to. The dedi- 
cation, preface, and poems, prefixed to 
this*last volume, were written by the 
celebrated Alexander Morus. The 
learned productions of Scotchmen, 
about this period, were almost all pub- 
lished in Holland ; and from their great 
scarcity in this country, I suppose few 
copies came back to Britain. None of 
Strang’s publications are mentioned in 
Watt’s Bibliotheca. Some notice of 
them occurs in Dr. Irving’s Dissertation 
on the Literary History of Scotland.” — 
p. 145. 


We are not quite satisfied of 
Mr. Orme’s correctness, in assert- 
ing that Lord Barrington ceased 
to bea Dissenter. We are aware, 
that he left the communion of the 
church under the ral care of 
Mr. Bradbury, and became attach- 
ed to the Arian party, but that he 
ever seceded from the dissenting 
body is, we think, incorrect. A 
funeral sermon published for him 
by Mr. Robert Mackewen, appears 
to intimate the contrary. The 
trifling strictures we have ven- 
tured to make, will not, we trust, 
be construed into any depreciation 
of the transcendent merits of the 
work, a work indispensible to the 
biblical student, and which will, 
we are convinced, add considera- 
bly to that literary reputation 
which the author already so justly 
possesses, The volume is ele- 
gantly printed. 

40 
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God's Plea for Nineveh, or London 
Precedents for Mercy, delivered 
in cerlain Sermons within the 
City of London. By Thomas 
Reeve. folio, 1657. 


LitTLe justice has been done to 
the literary character of the Epis- 
copalian divines living in the period 
immediately preceding the Restora- 
tion. Walker's “ Attempt,” though 
collected with sufficient industry, 
and written con amore, is yet a 
huge mass of immethodical matter, 
a has, besides, one fault, un- 
pardonable in books of that kind, 
an entire omission of the works of 
the respective individuals whose 
history it narrates. Our biogra- 
phies, sufficiently meagre in the 
general, are sterility itself, in re- 
spect to this yery interesting era. 
No one can doubt there were, 
amongst this class, men of decided 
piety, as well as of the most pro- 
found literature. White's Cen- 
tury is no more a true portraiture 
of all the malignant divines, than 
Foulis and Heylin are true histo- 
rians of the pretended saints. We 
may learn from Clement Barksdale, 
and Walton, and Fell, and Des 
Maizean, that all- the cavaliers 
were not confessors of Bacchus 
and Venus, as one of their own 
communion severely characterized 
the greatest number of them ; but 
on the contrary, that many had a 
most conscientious and inflexible 

ard to piety, and held their 
principles, however erroneous in 
some points those principles ap- 
pear to us, with a firmness that 
must command the respect and 
even veneration of all good men. 
We are willing to concede, that 
their theology, even in its more 
practical part, was tinctured with 
some. peculiarities, which the rigid- 
ly orthodox cannot easily endure ; 
but we shrink back with abhor- 


rence from the apathy which can 
scrutinize and detect, and even 
magnify these slighter deviations, 
and leave unnoticed that which is 
of the very essence of all religion, 
that in which all good men unite, 
however opponent in other things, 
a stern and tenacious regard to 
principle. Nor can we look with 
indifference on those men, who 
were true to their opinions, when 
to be false to them was the only 
way tohonour. Prelacy, in the 
days of Whitgift and Land, fierce 
and persecuting, and ruling ‘over 
the conscience with all the power, 
and all the anti-christian pomp of 
Rome ; and Episcopacy in its suf- 
fering state, as it appears in the 
biography of Sanderson, and in 
the “ Hard measure” of Hall, are 
viewed by us with very different 
feelings. The thing itself is pre- 
cisely the same; but in the latter 
case, the fate of its advocates gives 
it an adventitious title to our sym- 
pathy, which its own merits never 
could have procured. ~The ser- 
mons of Humphrey Sydenham, 
Glanvil, Henry Beesley, Blake, 
Edmund Porter, and Robert Mos- 
som, though neither so powerful 
in argumentation as those of many 
of their brethren in the Establish- 
ment, nor so rich in their theolo- 
gical character as the works of 
their nonconformist contempo- 
raries, Owen, and Kendal, and 
Vines, yet are worthy of a better 
fate than most of them have found. 
These are the men whom the ac- 
complished Falkland, the noble 
Capel, the judicious Clarendon 
could admire; whom Owen and 
Howe respected ; and whom Crom- 
well himself dated not to silence. 
Yet their history, and even their 
names, have been suffered to die, 
and no friendly hand has attempted 
to erect a tablet to the remem- 
brance of virtues, which once 
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forced an unwilling tribute from 
those who were enemies to all but 
their piety and talent. Some soli- 
tary bookworm preserves, in the 
blurred and oft-corrected fly-leaf, 
a few bald and scattered incidents 
of their life, gathered from con- 
temporaneous journals, or other 
incidental sources ;—the obscure 
and uncertain, but yet omly acces- 
sible documents of neglected bio- 
graphy. We extract the follow- 
ing meagre notes respecting Dr. 
Thomas Reeve, from the fly-leaf 
annexed to our copy of the work, 
whose title stands at the head of 
this article. He appears to be the 
same gentleman as is mentioned 
by Walker, p. 345, and if so, was 
ejected from Alborough, in Nor- 
folk, in the civil war. After his 
ejectment, he preached for some 
time in London. He “survived 
the Restoration, and was admit- 
ted D. D. in 1661, and about 
that time became the preacher 
at Waltham Abbey. His nume- 
rous writings show him to have 
been a man of very extensive read- 
ing, aud of very original powers 
of mind. His theology is very 
dry and unsatisfactory : lower than 
Arminianism, it seems occasion- 
ally to approach to Popery, espe- 
cially in the efficacy he attributes 
to repentance, or more properly 
to penance. His numerous quota- 
tions are principally from histo- 
rians, chronologists, and antiqua- 
rians, or from the Greek and Latin 
fathers. The Protestant divines 
seem to have engaged his attention 
but very rarely, These facts, taken 
into connection with the general 
spirit of his volumes, seem to in- 
timate no very cordial feelings 
towards the theological character 
of the age in which he lived. In 
fact, Dr. Reeve is no trimmer. He 
leaves no doubt on our minds as 
to his opinion of the fasts, and 
sermons, and lectures of the par- 
liamentary divines. But with all 
these defects, there is a brilliancy 
of description, a richness of ima- 


gery, and a felicity of expression 
which no one can withstand. The 
original thought, of which these 
are the drapery, is often common, 
if not poor, but it is followed out 
so fully, and illustrated with so 
many apt allusions, and striking, 
though occasionally uncouth, simi- 
lies, that though it may not con- 
vince the understanding, it will at 
least dazzle the fancy, and capti- 
vate the passions. His eloquence, 
though by no means conformed to 
the rules of art, is very forcible. 
Dr. Reeve has no scrupulosity in 
the choice of his went if the 
common methods of expression ap- 
pear at any time not sufficiently 
determinate for his purpose, he 
borrows a Latin or Greek noun, 
and by the help of an English 
termination soon domiciliates it, 
and bestows on it the right of 
denizenship. On the whole, in 
whatever degree of estimation Dr. 
Reeve’s works may be held for 
their theological character, as spe- 
cimens of genius, imagination, and 
occasional eloquence, they will 
ever be deservedly admired by all 
lovers of our old literature, and in 
that view claim an honourable 
place amongst the lucubrations of 
Tue Bookworm. Of his “ God's 
Plea for Nineveh,” his largest and 
most elaborate work, and that now 
under consideration, Mr: Beloe 
has taken particular notice, in 
his ‘ Anecdotes of Litera- 
ture.” An abridged edition in 
quarto was published by the au- 
thor. Having thus introduced 
our readers to some acquaintance 
with Dr. Reeve, we shall proceed 
at once to this interesting volume. 
The work consists of a series of 
sermons on Jonah iv. 11. origi- 
nally delivered to the author's con- 
gregation; but afterwards adapted 
for publication, as an Essay on 
Repentance. The first extract 
shall be from the author’s highly- 
wrought description of the insig« 
nificance of man. We are'neces- 


sitated to omit some parts, which, 
402 
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though very descriptive, are unfit 
for general perusal, 


‘¢ If thon beest for profit, thy ranges 
are known ; after thou hast called up thy 
servants to hunt for gain at home, thou 
thyself as one in full quest for lucre 
abroad, art visiting other men’s store- 
houses, searching their warehouses, ran- 
sacking their cellers; thou goest to the 
custome house to try what exporting 
and importing there hath been, thou re- 

rest to the exchange to examine what 

t thou canst meet with, with 

whom thow maist truck in minivers, 
-— tissues, musks, and civets, the teeth 
of elephants, the bones of whales, the 
stones of bezars, the claws of crabs, the 
oyles of swallows, the skins of vipers, 
yea, be it but on black coal, black pitch, 
white chalk, or white sope, rusty iron, 
or abomi mummey, it will serve 
the turn, or if thy merchandizing fail 
there, thou turnest thy trading an other 
way, to seek about for a license, or a 
patent, or perhaps to pry out some de- 
eayed heir, or pvt Hs f gallant, that 
thy ferret me be sent out into that 
barrough, or thy setting dog let loose to 
drive covey, to hook in some mort- 
sage, or to prey upon some forfeiture ; 
if all these devices will nottake place, 
then thou stirrest thy legs to go suck 
venome from a pettifogger, or magick 
from — conjurer. And thus doth the 
drudge of the world spend his day. If 
thou beest for a I cannot follow 
thee by the track, nor find out thy 
various motions. The gallant is counted 
a wild créature: no wild colt, wild 
ostrich, wild eat of the mountain com- 
parable to him ; he is indeed the buffoon 
and baboon of the times; his mind is 
wholly set upon cuts and slashes, knots 
and roses, patchings and pinkings, jag- 
ings, taggings, borderings, brimmings, 
shirts, half-arms, yawning brests, 
gaping knees, arithmeticall middles, 
geometricall sides, mathematical] wasts, 
musical heels, and logical) toes. I won- 
der beis not for the Indians branded skin, 
and ringed snowt. His phantastick 
dotages are so many, that he hath a free 
school, bookish about inventions for him; 
nay an academy of wits, studying deeply 
to devise fashions according to his hu- 
mour: Know ye not the multitude of 
students, artists, ates, that are 
subliming their notions to please this 
one light-head? Then hear them by 
their names ; perfumers, complectioners, 
feather makers, stitchers, snippers, 
drawers ; yea, who not? yet amongst 
these doth the nited spark spend out his 
time: this is the gallant’s day. If thou 
heest for dainties, how art thou then for 
8 les, and plenished flaggons ? 
thou art but a pantry-worm, and a pastry- 


fly. Thou art all for inlandish meet 
and outlandish sawces, thou art the 
dapifer to thy palate, or the cupbearer to 
“thy appetite, the creatufe of the swal- 
low, or the slave of the wesand. The 
land hath scars flesh, the sea fish, or the 
air fowl curivus enough for thy licorous 
throat; by thy good will, thou wouldest - 
eat nothing but kids and fawns, carps 
and mullets, snipes and quailes, and 
drink nothing but frontiniack, white 
muskadines, leathick-wine, and vine de 
pary. ‘Thy olies and hogoes, creepers and 
peepers, Italian cippets, and French 
broaths, do shew what a bondman to the 
ch thou art; even the idolater of 
the banquetting house. Thy belly is thy 
God. ‘Thus doth the glutton wast out his 
pilgrimage : this is the epicure’s day. If 
thou beest for fust, what an itinerant art 
thou? canst thou mark thy foot-prints, 
whither thy leggs, and thy eyes carry 
thee ? thou shouldest be looking upon her 
that was once the desire of thine eyes, and 
embracing her that was given into thy 
bosome, and paying wedlock.rights to her, 
that was the wife of thy covenant; but 
thou hast plucked out that eye that thou 
didst fix upon the face of thy first love, 
thou hast pulled back the hand which 
thou didst give in marriage, and_can- 
celled the bond that thou didst seal with 
solemnity upon thy nuptiall day, and 
thou art no longer for a chast wife, but 
for strange flesh, even like a fed horse 
neighing after a new paramour. Thou 
hast forsaken thine own threshold, and 
art laying wait at thy neighbour’s dore ; 
thou hast left the bed undefiled} and art 
for a couch of dalliance : thy wives breath 
is distastfull, her face displeasing, and her 
company odious, and thou art now for 
amiable paragons, for nymphs of beauty ; 
these ase those whom thou didst court, 
and complement, hunt for, and haunt. 
their society; to which thou didst 
stretch out thy chaunting toung, and 
grasping arms, to which thou dost en- 
gage thy swarty heart, and blacker soul. 
en thy wife can scarte have fragments, 
these shallhave banquets ; when thy wife 
can scarce have fair language, these shall 
have Dorian musick; when thy wife 
can scarce have seemly rayment, these 
shall have vails, and rails, cutworks, 
and networks, blew silk and purple, 
jaspers and saphires; when the wife 
must drudge at home, these shall dance 
abroad ; when the wife must walk on 
foot, these shall be coached. The bride 
is cast off, and the bed-fellow embraced, 
the spouse rejected, and the curtizan en- 
tertained, Howsoever the wife is. ten- 
dered and respected, dieted and robed, 
sure I am, these are fed and clad; men 
will run into debt-books, lay in jailes, 
and often times hang on gibbets for these. 
And thus doth the voluptuous man mea- 
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sure out his time, trickle out his hours ; 
this is the sensuall man’s day. Thus 
man thou art skinned, and when thou 
art unskinned, what manner of wight art 
thou? the prodigie of the world, the 
horrour of the senses, fit for nothing but 
to be hurled upon the dunghill of nature, 
or to be hid in the vault of loathsome- 
nesse ; Within four daies thou wilt stink 
above ground, within four months thou 
wilt rot under ground, thy heirs do chal- 
lenge thy coffers, the worms thy car- 
kasse. Whose shall all these things be? 
Whose shalt thou be ?—pp. 24—26. 

The subject is thus carried on 


by the author in another place. 
“Oh, then, that we hear none but 
man’s name, and look no higher than 
man’s face; then we burrough below, 
and dwell at the sign of the naked man. 
That man which doth come out of the 
slime-heap, and is but a pot full of ashes, 
a bottle of dregs, a patched garment of 
old Adam’s tatters, whose breath is in his 
nostrills, and his daies but a span long, 
which doth walk upon the same miery 
earth, and refresh his lungs with the 
same moist air with us ; who hath nota 
mouth wider, nor teeth sharper than our 
selves; which cannot fast in the day, 
nor see in the night no more then we ; 
which will faint as quickly, and weep as 
soon as we; which hath as much want 
of rayment, and need of physitians as 
we ; which is soaked with tempests, and 
frighted with thunder as well as we; 
which doth feed with us, tire with us, 
sleep with us, and will ere long be taken 
off from his leggs, lye upon a death- 
couch, be carried out by bearers, and 
consume to grave gelly as well as we, 
and yet for a few gay clothes, gorgeous 
buildings, large rentalls, masterly looks, 
and menacing threats, we do yield all the 
honour and terrour to men, as if we 
need not look beyoud his shoulders, or 
the top of his bever. Oh, how is the 
world potentate-struck, grandee-in- 
chanted ? we are only waiting at men’s 
heels, listning to the thunder claps of 
his lips, fearing his cold irons, and 
strangling gibbets. But hath not man 
his equall ? yes, though man do sivell 
upon the thoughts of his high deserts, 
(and great is the haughtenesse of this 
Adillean race,) yet man doth but stand 
upon the lower ground, he is but an in- 
ferior ; for, wipe thine eies, chafe thy 
temples, expostulate with reason, 
awaken conscience, and see if man be 
the object to whom all thy regard and 
reverence ought to be limited. No, if 
thou canst lift up thine eyelids, pry into 
the heavens, and behold afar off that 
great tribunal, where thy last account 
must passe, thou wilt say, thou hast 
mistaken thy aw, misplaced thy dread. 
For let there be never such tremebun- 
does below, yet this earth hath not the 


face of authority, which thou oughtest 
to stoop unto; no, there is One higher 
than the highest.”’—p. 32. 


The following description of 
mercy must conclude our extracts, 


‘« The molten sea, the shewbread the 
bright lampes, the sweet incense, the 
smoak of the sacrifices, Moses’s chayr, 
Aaron's breast-plate, the preaching of 
the cross, the keyes of the kingdome of 
heaven, doe not all these proclaim 
mercy? who would ever enter into a 
sanctuary, heare counsail, search con- 
science, look up to heaven, pray or sa- 
crifice, name a God, or think of the tree 
of life, which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God, if there were no merey ? 
Do not all visions, revelations, cove- 
nants, promises, messages, mysteries, 
legall purifications, evangelicall pacifica- 
tions, confirm this? Yes, mercy is the 
ayr in which we breathe, the dayly light 
which doth shine about us, the gracious 
rain of God’s inheritance, it is the pub- 
lique spring for all the thirsty, the com- 
mon hospitall for all the needy, all the 
streets of the church are paved with these 
stones, yea, the very presence-chamber 
is hung with nothing but this curious 
arras; what should become of the chil- 
dren, if there were nut these brests of 
consolation ? how should the bride, the 
Lamb’s wife be trimmed, if her bride- 
groom should not deck her with these 
abiliments? how should Eden appear 
like the garden of God, if it were not. 
watered by these rivers? It is mercy 
that doth take us out of the wombe, feed 
us in the days of our pilgrimage, furnish 
us with a soul’s stock, close up our eyes 
in peace, and translate us to a secure 
resting place. It is the first petitioner’s 
suit, and the first believer’s article, the 
contemplation of Enock, the confidence 
of Abraham, the Syrophzenician’sphysicke, 
Mary Magdalene’s lover, St. Peter’s tear- 
stancher, St. Paul’s scale-dropper, the 
expedient of the penitent, the extasie of 
the reconciled, the saint’s Hosannah, the 
angel's Hallelujah. By this Noah swam 
in the ark, Moses was taken out of the 
bull-rushes, Jonas lived in the belly of 
the whale, the three children walked in 
the fiery furnace, and Elias was taken up 
in a fiery chariot. Ordinances, oracles, 
altars, pulpits, the gates of the grave, 
and the gates of heaven do all depend 
upon mercy, It is the load-star of the 
wandring, the ransome of the captives, 
the antidote of the tempted, the prophet 
of the living, and the ghostly father of 
the dying ; there would not be one 7 
nerate saint upon earth, nor one glorified 
saint in heaven, were it not for mercy.” 
—pp. 49, 50. . 


Dr. Reeve’s other works consist 
of various occasional sermons. 
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Sixteen Lectures on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. By Thomas Mor- 
timer, A. M.—Secley, 10s, 6d. 8vo. 


Tue design of Mr. Mortimer, in 
the Lectures before us, is to ex- 
plain and enforce the important 
doctrine of divine influence upon 
the human mind. This he has ac- 
complished with respectable ability, 
and although the subject has been 
so often and so ably discussed both 
by ancient and modern divines, as 
not to allow us to expect much that 
isnew, yetit is right to state that Mr. 
M. has treated it in an interesting 
and jadicious manner; and that the 
volume richly merits the attention of 
the religious public, who will have no 
reason to regret its addition to our 
stores of theological literatuic. The 
following analysis will give our rea- 
ders a better idea of the work before 
us than any remarks of our own. 
It contains sixteen lectures; the 
Fisrt of which is introductory, and 
gives a general view of the cha- 
racters under which the Holy Ghost 
is to be received. The Second treats 
of the divinity and personality of 
the Holy Spirit. The Third states 
his divine agency in the work of 
conversion. ‘The Fourth treats of 
the sinner’s return to God as pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit’s opera- 
tion. In the Fifth he is considered 
as opposed to the Spirit of the world. 
The Sixth exhibits his operations in 
helping our infirmities, and assisting 
our prayers. The Seventh considers 
the appéllation given to him ‘* The 
Spirit of Christ ;” and the work 
attributed to him in sanctifying our 
trials. The Eighth states our need 
of him in/his office as the Comforter. 
The Ninth views him as a Teacher 
and Remembrancer. The T'enth 
treats of the corruption of the car- 
nal mind, and of its mortification 
through divine influence. In the 
Eleventh are considered the weak- 
ness of the law in consequence of 
human depravity, the antidote to 
that weakness in. the Redeemer’s 
atonement, and the consequent ful- 
filment of the righteousness of the 
law, by real Christians, through the 


assistance of the Holy Ghost. The 
Twelfth notices the internal prin- 
ciples of grace in the heart, as 
originating in, and strengthened 
and matured by his influence. The 
Thirteenth states the privilege of the 
matured Christian as “ abounding 
in hope,” points out the several 
steps leading to that state, and 
shows them to be the result of 
divine influence. In the Fourteenth 
are considered the inestimable bles- 
sing of conformity to the divine 
image, the means by which this 
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conformity is effected, and its gra- _ 


duat advancement from glory to 
glory. The Fifteenth views the 
Christian as sealed by the Holy 
Spirit unto the day of redemption. 
The Sixteenth lectare concludes the 
series, by directing atiention to the 
grand duty of prayer, for the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, for our- 
selves, our families, our country, 
the charch of Christ, and ihe world 
at large. 


tet’ 


A Selection of Passages from Scripture, 
jor Young Persons to commit to Me- 
mory. By the Rev. Willian Brown, 
M. D. Third Edition. 18mo0. Edin- 
burgh, D. Brown, 1824. London, 
Knight and Lacey. 


Tue compiler of this selection of 
Scripture passages, following the 
example of his excellent father, 
has not unfrequently condescended 
to stoop from severer duties to 
the instruction of the young. We 
possess a short Catechism for 
young Children, (a religious Primer 
it might be named,) and several 
others adapted to higher ages, by 
the latter; and the former has writ- 
ten two or three introductory books, 
well adapted to the religious educa- 
tion of youth. The present is not 
the least useful of these; it has got 
into very general use, we believe, 
among the Sabbath-schools.of Scot- 
land, and we cordially recommend 
it to those of our own country. The 
arrangement is judicious, the texts 
are appropriate, and the whole plan 
of the selection is sufficiently per- 
spicuous to render it very service- 
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able to youth ; it will also form an 
excellent manual of Scripture traths 
for the teachers themselves. 


SS ett ted 


‘A Practical Guide to the Composition 
and Application of the English L.an- 
guage; or a Compendious System of 
English Grammar, Literary Criti- 
cism, and Practical Logic, illustra- 
ted by appropriate Definitions, Rules, 
Examples, and Exercises ; arranged 
upon a Plan entirely new. By Peter 
Smith, A.M. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
1824. London, Whittaker. 


Every one knows how few there 
are who write or speak the English 
language with propriety. It is not 
difficult to account for the fact: the 
only wonder is, that, while all are 
sensible of it, so little has been done 
to remedy the evil;—nay, that so 
much has been done to perpetuate 
its existence. A boy under the pre- 
sent popular systems of education, 
imbibes the first principles of any 
grammar, save that of his own 
tonguc ; and the most valuable years 
of his scholarship are spent in stu- 
dying and imitating the idioms of a 
language, which, it is more than 
probable, he will never thoroughly 
understand, much less make use of 
in the ordinary intercourse of life. 
Many persons conceive, that in or- 
der to acquire a correct and elegant 
style of English composition, it is 
absolutely necessary to be well ac- 
quainted with ancient literature; 
and itis under the influence of this 
notion, we presume, that their boys 
are given over, for such a length of 
time, to the exclusive tuition of the 
Latin and Greek master. Now, 
though we are far from supposing 
that. this period of scholarship is 
altogether unprofitably spent, yet 
we cannot but regret that it should 
bear such an excessive proportion 
to the amount of time and assiduity 
which will happen to be bestowed 
by the boy upon his own language. 
A few days spent in contemptuously 
turning over the leaves of a child’s 
grammar, and a few crude essays 
at composition, corrected in general 
terms by the master. may be said 
to constitute the whole English stu- 
dies of a boy who is not destined 
for a learned profession; and it is 
not until accident may have con- 
vinced him of his deficiency in the 
art of composition, that any attempt 
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is made to remedy this radical de- 
fect in his early education. What 
we, therefore, have long wished for, 
is to see a regular and substantial 
course of English study, prescribed 
to the youth of both sexes, in such 
a manner, as that they shall neither 
mistake the amount, nor the nature 
of the labour, which is requisite 
to insure them the complete com- 
mand of their own language. The 
present well-written volume has, in 
a great measure, supplied our desi- 
deratum. It has been Mr. Smith’s 
object, ** to form a complete course | 
of elementary instruction, in the 
art of speaking, writing, and rea- 
soning accurately on any subject 
that requires discussion ;” and with 
this view, he has brought together 
three compendious treatises on 
Grammar, Rhetoric, and Logic, 
which will be found to comprehend 
all that is most necessary in these 
sciences to the ordinary student. 
Our limits will not permit us to 
explain Mr. Smith’s grammatical 
views, but we trust that the intrin- 
sic merits of his book will speedily 
bring it ander the personal inspec- 
tion of our readers. 
Exercises for the Young, on important 
Subjects of Religionc; ontaining brief 
Views of some of the leading Doc- 
trines and Duties of Christianity. 
By the Rev. John Brown, D, D.— 
18mo. 1s. 6d. 

Tuis little work is upon a similar 
.pian to the Common Place Books of 
our ancestors, and is an excellent 
manual of evangelical instruction. 
It was written by the author for the 
use of the more advanced pupils in 
the Langton Sabbath School, but 
may be advantageously read by per- 
sons of riper years, who have not ac- 
cess to larger works in theology, or 
leisure to read them. The work con- 
sists of judicious selections from 
Scripture, arranged under fifty-two 
heads, which are introduced with a 
few suitable remarks, and illustrated 
in different parts with notes at the 
foot of the page, especially those 
passages which relate to the divinity 
ofthe Saviour. We sincerelywish 
the author of this little system suc- 
cess in his pious labours ; and think- 
ing the present publication adapted 
to subserve the purposes of its au- 
thor, we recommend it to those who 
are charged with the instruction of 

dhe young. 
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Curious Adventure of a French 
Secretary of State. 


* Not long since one of the Secreta- 
ries of State (whereof there are here 
always four) having been invited to the 
suburbs of St. Germain to supper, left 
orders with one of his lacqueys to bring 
him his horse about nine; it so hap- 

that a mischance befel the horse, 
which lamed him, as he went a watering 
to the Seine, insomuch that the Secre- 
pan was put to beat the hoof himself, 
foot it home ; but as he was passing 
the Pont Nevf with his lacquey carrying 
atorch before him, he might overhear 
a noise of clashing of swords, and fight- 
ing, and looking under the torch, and 
ving they were but two, he bad 
is lacquey go on; they had not made 
many paces, but two armed men, with 
their pistols cocked and swords drawn, 
made puffing towards them, whercof one 
had a paper in his hand, which, he said, 
he had casually took up in the streets, 
and the difference between them was 
about that paper ; therefore they desired 
the Secretary to read it; with a great 
deal of compliment, the Secretary took 
out his spectacles, and fell a reading of 
the said paper, whereof the snbstance 
was, That it should be known to all 
men, that whosoever did pass over that 
bridge after nine o’clock at night in 
‘winter, and ten in summer, was to leave 
his cloak behind him, and in case of no 
cloak, his hat. The Secretary starting 
at this,-one of the camerades told him, 
that he thought that paper concerned 
him ; so they unmantled him of a new 
plush cloak, and my Secretary was con- 
tent to go home quietly and en cuerpo.” 
Paris, 1 May, 1620.  Howell’s Letters. 


Method of insuring Compliance with 
the en — Measure of his Ma- 
jesty’s Government. 


‘* What is Jamaica but a property of 
Britain, or colony unable to support it- 
self against its immense slave-popula- 
tion, without digging inglorious graves 
for the soldiery, whom it is necessary to 
send from England? Have these islands 
cost us no life and treasure ? was not the 
trade of the merchant to other countries 
shackled for their benefit, and does it 
not continue so? and was it too much 
to ask a slight concession for the cause 
of humanity in return? Let, therefore, 
the consequences of obstinacy be upon 
their own heads. The friends of aboli- 
tion, powerful as they are in thiscountry, 
may exert themselves in distinguishing 
those colonies which have come into 


their humane views. Men with sordid 
ideas must be ruled by the influence of 
=. Could a preference be given in the 

ome market, for example, to the pro- 
ductions of those colonies that had 
adopted the es recommended, it 
would do more in the way of enforcing 
them than all the humane letters and re- 
commendations of the abolitionists could 
affect for a century. Slave-holders can- 
not be acted upon like members of more 
civilized communities, The air of slavery 
is fatal to the milder sympathies of our 
nature.”’— New Monthly Mag. 

Strype’s opinion of the Puritans. 

‘¢ The city will never be quiet until these 
authors of sedition, who are now esteemed 
as gods, as Field, Wilcox, Cartwright, 
and others, be far removed from the 
city. The people resort to them, as in 
popery they were wont to run on pil- 
grimage. If these idols, who are honoured 
for saints, and greatly enriched with 





gifts, were removed from hence, their . 


honour would fall into the dust; and 
they would be taken for blocks as they 
are.’’--Life of Whitgift. 

Here we may see the popularity of 
these good men, and if they were ‘* en- 
riched with gifts,’ methinks they could 
not be very great blocks. 


The Tempter Serpent. 

Among the eleven kinds of serpents 
enumerated in the article serpent in 
Calmet’s Dictionary, the name of that 
which is usually understood to have 
tempted Eve, does not occur. Is then 
Nachash (the name given to the tempter- 
serpent) a general term of this class of 
reptiles? or is it capable of some other 
meaning ? and what is that meaning ? 
May the Hebrew signify, as well as 
serpent, an order of angel’s also? In 
the Indian Pacranas, the word for ser- 
pent is nagasi, which signifies also an 
order of evil angels. Serpents are in 
India an order of angels, but in general 
of a malignant character. 

Conversion of the Jews. 

The judicious and learned Mr. Mede 
thinks, that the body of the Jewish na- 
tion are not likely to be converted, but 
in a miraculous manner, us by a voice 
from heaven, as St. Paul was, and the 
appearance of Christ to them, accord- 
ing to Zechariah xii. 10. They shall 
look upon me whom they have ag oy 
and that, as St.Paul was at the first, 
like them in his zeal and hardness of 
unbelief, so his ex con- 
— was a type of the calling of 
ews. 
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Epistle to the Churches in the South Sea 
Islands.—Most of our readers have no 
doubt seen, in the Missionary Chronicle 
for November, three letters addressed 
by the churches of Borabora, Raiatea, 
and Eimeo, to the Church of Christ at 
Masbro’, near Rotherham, Yorkshire, 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. J. 
Bennett, in reply to a letter addressed 
by the latter Society to them. As we 
were convinced the perusal of those 
truly interesting letters would excite in 
the minds of many a-desire to see the 
excellent epistle which produced them, 
we have obtained a copy, which we are 
happy to insert in our pages, not only for 
its individual interest, but as a pleasing 
instance of the revival of a primitive 
practice, which was frequently observed 
in apostolical times, and which was 
most beneficially employed in the earlier 
days of independency. We sincerely 
trust that our Independent churches at 
home, will, on suitable occasions, imi- 
tate this example, which will prove, 
that our communities are 
*£ Distinct as the billows, yet one as the sea.” 





Tut Church of Christ at Rotherham, 
Yorkshire, England, to the Churches 
of Christ which are gathered from 
among the heathen in Otaheite and the 
adjacent isles, wishes grace, mercy, 
and peace, from God our Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Brethren, beloved for Christ’s sake and 
the truth’s sake, which we trust now 
dwells in » we embrace you in the 
bosom of Christian affection, giving glory 
to God on your account, that ever the 
word of the Gospel sounded on the shores 
of Otaheite, and that our brethren for- 
sook their native land, to seek the lost 
sheep in the South Seas, and bring you 
home to the fold of Christ. For we have 
heard that God has poured out his 
Spirit upon you, and granted unto you 
that were Gentiles, repentance unto life. 
This has afforded us such delight as 
amply repays the share we have contri- 
buted towards the expense of sending to 
you the glorious Gospel of God our Sa- 
viour. We could wish to send forth our 
joy across the seas, bid the tloods which 
wash your shores.rejgice, and ali the 
trees of your woods rejoice before the 
Lord, who comes te reign in the isles of 
the vast Pacific. -To express this to you, 
we have resolved, at a solemn mecting 
of the church, to send you this epistle, 
to. assure you that we live if-you stand 
fast in the Lord. For O! ye Otahcitan 
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Christians, no words can expross our 
anxiety for your perseverance and es- 
tablishment in the faith, that it may 
never be said of you, as of some who in 
ancient times were converted from idols, 
** ye did run well, but Satan hindered 
you. O foolish Otaheitans, who has 
bewitched you, that ye should not obey 
the truth, before whose Jesus Christ 
has been set forth cine crucified 
among you.” For be assured that Sa- 
tan, who has so long reigned uncon- 
trouled in your islands, will not be 
driven from his dominions without a 
struggle to recover them. But the mi- 
sery of his service you have known, and 
the wretched consequences of your own 
depravity you have sorely felt. Look, 
therefore to the rock whence you were 
hewn, and never forget the wretchedness 
of those who are without Christ. Let 
the human sacrifices you have. offered, 
the bloody wars you have waged, the 
foul crimes you have committed, and 
the miseries you have inflicted on your- 
selves and your offspring, make you ex- 
claim, ‘‘ the time past of our lives may 
suffice.” Remember then that you are 
bound to live henceforth to the praise of 
Him, who hath called you out of dark- 
ness into the marvellous light of the 
Gospel. Give glory to God for his own 
work, and say, Not unto us, O Lord, 
but unto thy name be glory for thy 
and thy truth sake. Never forget 
that for almost twenty years the Gospel 
you, and who be- 
lieved the repert ull the arm of the 
Lord was made bare, and the power of 
the Holy Ghost came upon you? Then 
a nation was born in a day. Glori 
that Holy Spirit then, and make 
of his influences, which have done 80 
much for you. Grieve not that Holy 
Spirit which has sealed you to the day 
of redemption. Daily seek a renewal of 
those inffuences, which have turned your 
desart into the garden of God. It should 
be your study that the change which has- 
become so universal, may becomé’ as 
eminent. For as we look back to the 
first converts from heathenism to Chris- 
tianity, whom we call the primitive 
Christians, and regard as the standard 
of excellence, 80 you will, in futare 
ages, be called the primitive Christians 
of Otaheite and her sister isles. We en- 
treat you, therefore, the glory’ of’ 
Christ, which ought to be miost to 
your hearts, and ‘by the love you owe to 
your posterity, to strive to attain to the 
utmost eminence of the Christian cha- 
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racter ; that future ages may be stimu- 
lated to good word and work by 
saying, *« Such were once our forefathers, 
whe first embraced the Gospel of Christ 
in these isles.” For.this you have many 
advantages. God has disposed the hearts 
of all ranks among you, with one con- 
sent, to turn from dumb idols to the 
living God, and to wait for his Son from 
heaven, even Jesus, who delivered us 
from the wrath to come. You are nat 
now in continual danger of being defiled 
by the pollution of idols, as the first 
converts from idois usually are, who 
have to withstand the rest of their coun- 
trymen who are mad upon their idols. 
or are you exposed to fierce and bloody 
persecutions, so as to be called to follow 
Christ to prison and to death. But you 
may now re-model the whole frame of 
ety, and mould every thing after the 
Christian pattern. Seize then the golden 
moments. Improve to the utmost the 
high advantages you enjoy. Reflect that 
where much is given, much is required. 
If in any thing your religion is kept low, 
by the sad effects of your former heathen 
state, let it arouse you to pity your 
children, and take care that the rising 
ae eo shall be trained up in holy 
its, nourished up by the sincere milk 
of the word of knowledge and righteous- 
ness, that they may be a seed holy to 
God, ‘to show forth his praise, and be a 
blessing to the world. Thus may the 
song of the Lamb be sung in your 
islands when you are gathered to the 
spirits of the just made perfect, and are 
praising God before the eternal throne. 
We are not insensible of your disad- 
vantages. ‘They are many and great, 
and we feel tenderly on your account. 
Having grown up without the early 
knowledge, and without the holy re- 
straints of Christian discipline, some of 
f manners and habits must be such 
as to cause you many a struggle and 
many a sigh. If the fiery furnace of 
ution has not been kindled in your 
and, to purify your spirits, you have the 
more reason to take heed to your own 
hearts and ways. For the same reason, 
the discipline i the church may be often 
» and we entreat you to submit 
to it with humble dite. Be assured 
it is always painful to your ministers to 
exercise that discipline which the Lord 
has instituted in his church for edifica- 
tion, and not for destruction. Those 
who take so much delight in receiving 
members into the Cochinee church, can 
never put any one away but with a sigh 
from the bottom of the heart. Nor a 
those whose joy it is-to comfort you 
with the consolations of the Gospel, ever 
administer reproof but under the painful 
necessity of grieving you now, that they 
may not injure you for ever. Bow, 
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therefore, in the spirit of meekness and 
love, to the authority of Christ; and 
O! watch and pray that the chastise- 
ments of the Lord may be for the de- 
struction of the flesh, that the spirit 
may be saved in the day of the Lord 
Jesus. Weentreat you also, brethren 
beloved, to cherish an ardent zeal for 
the conversion of those all uround you, 
who still remain heathens. Thus you 
should svek to return to God, and to his 
church, according to the kindness shewa 
to you, and the sums expended for your 
conversion. Consider how many prayers 
have been offered up to obtain for you 
the blessings you now enjoy. How many 
Christians in this Jand have given up 
their hard earnings to defray the ex- 
penses of the missionary voyages to your 
islands! Let it be your study to ac- 
quire industrious habits. Industry, we 
are aware, is not a heathen but a Chris- 
tian excellence. You have been accus- 
tomed to spend much of your time at 
heatl:en feasts, and in idle sports, till 
industry may seem difficult or impos- 
sible to acquire. But it must be ac- 
quired if ever it be well with your souls, 
and you can do all things through Christ 
strengthening you. We utderstand that 
you have a soil that requires no great 
labour tocultivate. You should, therefore, 
make your islands like the garden of Eden. 
This would very much recommend your 
religion to others, who would hear what 
a happy change the Gospel has made in 
your country, and would be induced to 
listen to the heavenly message. By mul- 
tiplying the fruits of your islands, you 
would be enabled to support your mis- 
sionaries, and, leave them’ at liberty to 
devote their whole time and strength to 
your instruction, You might also send 
out some of your own countrymen, to 
spread the knowledge of the Gospel in 
other islands. This the churches of 
Christ, who have sent the Gospel to you, 
begin to expect from you. ‘The apostle 
Paul charged some, who had been, like 
you, lately turned from idols, to lay by 
them in store every first day of the week, 
as God had prospered them. Thus you 
will bring a blessing on your industry, 
for God has said, ‘* honour the 

with thy substance, and with the first- 
fruits of thine increase; so shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty. By thus 
taking the whole expense of the mission 
off our hands, you will have us at liberty 
to.send the Gospel to other lands. 

By industry you will-also be uble to 
procure clothes to cover yourselves more 
comfortably than is your present fashion. 
For now that you are become Christians, 

ou must study decency of appearance, 
lor the sake of. cultivati ; 

purity of mind. The lewdness and ob- 
scenity that were supposed to please 
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your false gods, would be odious and 
guilty in the sight of the living and true 
God. The chastity which is the cha- 
racteristic grace of the Christian, will 
be much promoted by temperance in 
eating, and drinking, and sleeping. May 
you in all things keep yourselves pure as 
the living temples of the Holy Ghost. 

Finally, beloved brethren, live in love, 
for God is love, and he that dwelleth 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God 
in him. You formerly lived in deadly 
hatred and continual wars. But whence 
came wars and fightings? Come they 
not bence of our lusts that war in 
our members. You may, perhaps, have 
heard that Christian nations have often 
been engaged in war with each other. 
But this is because what are called 
Christian nations are not nations of 
Christians. But if the name of Chris- 
tians will not keep men from war, the 
spirit-of Christianity will. We hope that 
you are become Christians indeed, and 
therefore expect that you will beat your 
swords into plougishares, and your 
spears into pruning-hooks, and learn war 
no more ; because the knowledge of the 
Lord has covered your islands as the 
waters cover the sea. Let all the sur- 
rounding islands pvint to you, and say, 
** See how these Christians love one 
another.” 

Now, brethren, having no hope of 
seeing you on earth, of joining in your 
worship, or sitting down at the table of 
the Lord, we commend you to God and 
the word of his grace, which is able to 
build you up, and give yor an inheritance 
among them that are sanctified by faith 
in Christ Jesus. But oping to mect 
you, after death, at the foot of the Sa- 
viour’s throne, and join you in singing 
to him that loved us and redeemed us 


. by his blood, out of every kindred, 


tribe, and nation, be glory and blessing, 
we subscribe ourselves, in the name of 
the church, your affectionate brethren in 
Chaist. 
JAMES BENNETT, Pastor. 
M—— H— ) 
JAMES H—— 
T Ww f DEAcons. 
I—— B—— 





Extract from Parliamentary Papers on 
the Burning «f Hindoo Widows.—There 
have been printed, pursuant to the order 
of the House of Commons, papers pre- 
sented on the 18th of June last, ‘* re- 
lating to East India affairs, viz. copies 
or extracts of all communications and 
correspondence since March 1823, re- 
specting the burning of widows on the 
funeral piles of their husbands.” The 
following are a few extracts, which, we 
doubt not, will interest our readers :— 
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** To C. C. Hoppner, Esq. Mugi 9 
the 24 ah A d 

~* Sir,—Although a long protracted 
residence in India has served.to make 
me acquainted with much of the man- 
ners and customs of its inhabitants, yet 
it has never been my lot uatil rena 
eveninz to witness that disgraceful cere- 
mony which is known so commonly to 
prevail in Bengal, aud which is so re- 
volting to the character of its people, 
and to every feeling of humanity; I 
allude, of course, to the practice of 
widows immolating themselves on ‘the 
funeral piles of their husbands. 

*« 2. Yesterday evening a report was 
conveyed to.me, that a suttee was about 
to take place within a few hundred 
yards of my residence at this station, 
and that the ceremony would take place 
immediately; horror-struck as I felt at 
the thought of witnessing such a scene, 
I yet felt it a point of duty to repair to 
the spot. . 

«© 3. I was accompanied thither by 
my assistant, by the assistant-surgeon 
of the station, and by another medical 
gentleman, who happened to be here on 
a visit. 

** 4, I cannot doubt, Sir, but that you 
will give both myself and the gentleman 
who accompanied me, credit tor the ex- 
ercise of every feeling which humanity 
could dictate, in our endeavours to as- 
certain whether this was a_ perfectly 
voluntary act on the part of the female, 
and in our efforts to dissuade this de- 
luded woman from a sacrifice, which, 
uncer the circumstances of her particular 
case, justified severe remonstrance. At 
ene time | was fully impressed with the 
belief, and such was the general im- 
pression, that I had succeeded in my 
object of dissuasion; but in the end, 
either other sentiments, or rather, as I 
fear, other advice, prevailed, which 
strengthened her resolution to perform 
the sacrifice ; but be this as it may, the 
point to which I am most anxious to 
draw your attention is, the grossly inac - 
tive and deficient conduct of the Darogah 
of the Thannah, who, instead of remain- 


* ing in the immediate neighbourhood of 


the funeral pile, with a view of taking 
advantage of any relapse in the resolu- 
tion of the victim, at this awful moment 
stood aloof from the spot; aud when 
questioned and remonstrated with on the 
point, replied, that he, being a Mussul- 
man, could not be permitted to remain 
so near, although in the face of this 
assertion he saw European gentlemen 
surrounding the pile ; but this was not 
all—the ceremony was suffered by him 
to take place, in known contravention, 
as I am informed, of the principles and : 
rules which authorize this ceremony. . . 
*¢ 5. The Shaster, which sanctions 
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burning, enjoins, I am told, the jullut 
n, that is, the victim mount- 

ing and throwing herself upon the fune- 

val pile; oes i har durat out into flames ; 

this feature of the funeral ceremony, 


“2 

the side of her deceased husband, 
not bound by her clothes 
the deceased, yet they were so 
about her and the deceased, 
it would have been difficult for her 
.to disentangle herself from them; upon 
her were then laid logs of wood, some of 
them of a size and weight such as but 
one man could lift and carry ; a minute 
or two el in this portion of the 
ceremony (which, from the manifest 
meaning of the term jullut cheetaarahun, 
must have been contrary to the injunc- 
tions of the Shaster), when the pile was 
set fire to, and immediately after a large 
green bamboo was pla across, and 
held down by two men on each side, so 
that it rendered any effort on the part of 
the victim to escape wholly unavailing. 
Scarcely had the funeral pile been lighted, 
when she made a most violent effort to 
escape from the flames, but the nature 
and construction of the pile rendered 
any immediate effort to release her from 
the flames, with the chance of escaping 

with her life, quite impracticable. 

*¢ 6. Had I noted the bamboos at the 
tmoment they were placed across the pile, 
or had I been aware of all the informa- 
lities that were taking place, I should 
at all + ge pe put 4. stop to the 
ceremony ; never having seen a 
suttee before, and ignorant until now of 
the i forms to be observed 
therem, I was fearful of too great a de- 
gree of interference on my part. 

7. Such is the true but melancholy 
account of the scene I yesterday wit- 
nessed; and if this revolting ceremony 
camot be altogether vented (but 
which, as far as every information I can 
obtain, it could by a short’ prohibitory 
enactment of the legislature), it at Icast 
appears to me of great importance, that 
the terms and manner in which it is en- 
joined to be observed should be rigidly 
adhered te, as exerting every hope of 
diminishing its frequency, by the pros- 

pect it h out of often shaking the 
resolution of the victim at the most 
awfal moment of the ceremony, I there- 
fore view it as a duty I juste Lamatity, 
and to the Government, whose paternal 
solicitade is well known on the subject, 


to bring iculars of this suttee 
and all the t to 
it, and the ceremony in general, which 


has reached me, for such notice as you 
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may consider expedient, or the govern- 
mént upon your Fe agers ma 

think proper to take of it. I have, Pg 


(Signed) «* R.C, PLowpen, Agent. 
** Barripore, Salt Office, June 1, 1823.” 


The importance of the above remarks 
is strikingly confirmed by the following 
note to one of the lists of ‘ Self-burn- 
ings.” 

** N. B. On the 2d of October, in the 
evening, a report arrived from the 
Darogah of Shahnugar, stating that 
Musumant Komal Debya, aged 65 years, 
was desirous of burning on the funeral 
pile of her husband, who had died at the 
age of 70 years; as there appeared to be 
no objection according to the bewastah 
of the pundits of the suddey dewanny 
adawlut, and the Magistrate being una- 
ble to proceed himself to the place where 
the suttee was to occur, he issued strict 
orders to the Darogah to follow implicitly 
the instructions furnished for his observ- 
ance on similar occasions. The Darogah 
communicated to Mussumaut Komal 
Debya, the orders he had received, but 
she still persisted on her determination 
to burn with her husband’s body. The 
Darogah, being a Hindoo, said, before 
she could burn she must undergo the 
test, viz. : that of putting her finger into 
the fire to try if she was a true suttee. 
The woman, on hearing this, became alarmed, 
and, not being able to bear the pain, gave up 
the idea of burning with her husband's 
corpse ! |” 

The importance of a vigilant a 
tion uf these cases is most apparent from 
the following shocking instance of a 
suttee, effected under circumstances the 
most unjustifiable imaginable :— 


Extract of a Letter in the Judicial Depart- 


ment, from the Governor in Council of 


Bombay to the Court of Directors, dated 
the 25th June, 1823. 


** Under date 24th Feb. last, we re- 
ceived a report from the Magistrate of 
Southern Concan, of the burning of a 
suttee under the following circumstances : 
—A married Brahmin having left his 
family, and proceeded to Poona, died, 
and his body was burnt there, butia part 
of his bones having been conveyed to his 
family in Rutnageery, notwithstanding 
the interposition and prohibitory man- 
date of the Sirkumaviesdar, his widow, 
having two children, the one nine, the 
other two years of age, proceeded, aided 
by the elder brother of the deceased, to 
the performance of the horrid rite of 
suttee, and was actually burnt with that 
portion of her husband’s bones which 
were conveyed to her for that purpose ; 
this suttee was consummated contrary to 
both the letter and the spirit of the 
Shaster, the burning of a Brahmin 
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woman, -except on the funeral pile of 
her husband, and with his body, being 
strictly prohibited; and the inhibition 
rendered operative also on a woman 
having an infant child under three years 
of age, ‘ unless some person will under- 
take to provide suitable maintenance for 
such child.’ 
nil yas mare to the children, their 
mother, of a v advanced > 
stated, she would aaron of dome 
but this he could not consider as pro- 
viding for them a suitable maintenance.” 
Though the following extract is very 
gratifying, yet the numbers recorded in 
the Abstract are sufficiently great to call 
forth all the exertions and prayers of 
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British Christians, for the abolition of 

so hateful a practice :— 

Extract of a letter from the Governor General 
in Council 


in » Fc. 
*¢ It will be satisfactory to your 
Honourable Court to observe, that the 
number of suttees reported to have 
taken place during the year 1820, was 
less than in the preceding year; and 
that compared with the number which 
had been reported in the year 1818, it 
exhibits a reduction of 242. We have 
not sufficient means of estimating the 
causes which have operated in produc- 
ing the more favourable results in the 
years 1819 and 1820, compared with 
those of the two preceding years.” 


Abstract statement of. the number of Hindoo Widows who were burnt, or buried 
alive, in Zillah and Cities :-— Fics 

















1817 | 1818 | 1819 , 1820 | 1821 

Calcutta Division -++++---+-+eeee eeeenees 426 | 533 | 388 | 337 | 364 
Cuttak Commission ------.- ecccvccececce . 14 ll 33 33 28 
Dacca Division ----++++.-65 Coe reese ssese 52 58 55 51 52 
Moorshedabad Division «.----++e++sseeees 42 30 25 21 12 
Patna Division ...-«csesseeeees Soccveoctes 49 57 40 42 69 
Bareilly Division «+«+se+.- Cvercesesccecces 19 13 17 20 15 
Benares Division «+++. «ass++++-ees eeccees! 103 137 92 103 114 

Grand Total -+.++-sseseseesseceeeeel 707 1839 | 605 | 597 |1654 


(Signed) - 


Continental Societ y.—Extract from Cor- 
respondence, &c.—The following extract 
from the recent correspondence of this 
Society will, we are sure, deeply impress 
our readers with a sense of its ivfport- 
ance, and gladden their hesrts at its 
success :— 

SUUTH OF FRANCE, NEAR SPAIN. 
« B., April 1, 1824. 

“I often see forei among my 
hearers; our place of worship is situ- 
ated inthe most favourable quarter for 
this, in the centre of the town, and in 
the principal square. - The. Spanish 
priest, of whom | have before spoken, 
was thus led to visit us. Hardly had 
he arrived here. unknown to every body, 
without resources, and incapable of 
pronouncing a single word of French, 

he was providentially led to our 
chapel. What he was able to under- 
stand gave him pleasure, and he re- 
turned the next day, bringing another 
priest with him ; the same day he came 
to my house, and I received him with 
as much friendship as possible. I soon 
discovered in him a truly learned man ; 
one of those minds, that and ex- 
amine every thing in order to arrive at 
truth ; he appeared to seek it with sin- 
cerity.. I spoke to him of the Bible; he 
listened to me with a coldness almost 
disdainful, when I discoursed witb him 
on its authority; by degrees Iperceived, 
that his respect for it was merely from 











W. H. MACNAUGHTEN, Acting Register. 
-custom, without reflection ; that he was 


far from regarding its divinity as esta- 
blished, and was still in search after 
proofs. The common arguments, drawn 
from facts, made no impression on him. 
I spoke to him of' another order of 
proofs, affirming that the Bible carried 
in itself the evidence of its divine origin, 
and did not need the aid of testimony. 
Upon this I lent him the excellent work 
of Erskine on the internal evidences of 
Christianity. He was charmed with the 
philosophical view which the author takes 
of his subject, and he read the book 
with deep attention; he was half con- 
vinced, He came for a Spanish Testa~ 
ment, and the reading of this completed 
his conviction. ‘ I read the Scriptures,’ 
said he-one day, ‘ for the first time in 
my life, and nothing ever appeared so 
fine ; all the wealth of the world would 
not make up for the loss of this precious 
book.” You may naturally suppose, 
that a mind so di would have no 
difficulty~in rejecting the absurdities of 
Popery ; he speaks of them only with a 
feeling of shame and confasion. 

«* I thought of his temporal distress, 
and proposed to him to translate some 
good works into era he fell in with 
my proposal, and ve already a 
oases of excellent pamphlets, Sich 
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to his soul, and I can. speak of him with 
full confidence as a Christian brother.” 


Recent Deaths—{t becomes our pain- 
ful duty to announce the death of Divie 
une, Esq. of New York. He died 

on Saturday, the 18th of Sept., in the 
54th year of his age. He died as he had 
lived, full of faith and of the Holy Ghost. 
As he drew near to the eternal world, his 
hopes became still brighter and more 
glorions, and his spirit longed to return 
home to God and see the brightness of his 
Father’s glory. In the death of this 
truly excellent man, society has lost a 
most valuable member, and the church 
a zealous and devoted friend. We hope 
to be able, in our January number, to 
farnish our readers with a more particu- 

- lar and interesting obituary notice. 

It is with peculiar regret we inform 
our readers of the almost sudden death 
of the Rev. Stephen Morell, jun. late 


» Mr. Cox's Reply to the 





[DecemBer, 
pastor of the Old Independent church at 


Norwich. He was ordained only last 
June, and came to town in October to 
make arrangements for a more tender 
union, when he suddenly raptnred a 
blood vessel, and was conveyed to Little’ 
Baddow, the abode of his revered father, 
where he lingered but a few days, and 
died in the full enjoyment of the hopes 
and consolations of the Gospel. e 
was interred at Little Baddow, amidst 
the scenes of his childhood, on Lord’s- 
dry, October 31, when his uncle, the 
Rev. Thomas Morell, of Wymondley, 
preached his funeral sermon from Psalm 
xxxix.9. Dr. Smith, of Homerton, his 
esteemed tutor, preached, we believe, on 
the same day, a funeral sermon to his 
bereaved flock at Norwich. 

On Lord’s-day, November 21, died 
the Rey. Mr. Groser, sen. late pastor of 
the Baptist Church, Brentford, and for- 
merly of Watford, Herts. 





—————————— 


MR. COX’S REPLY TPO THE REVIEW OF HIS WORK ON BAPTISM, 
IN THE CONG, MAG. FOR OCTOBER LAST. ; 


ble toate Reeth Rte este tanh tt ttt tated 


(We have received the following strictures from the Rev. Mr. Cox, for which he 
urgently claims insertior in our pages, Though this is a very unusual request, 
yet as Mr. C. thinks he has been very ill-treated, and we have no object to pro- 
mote, but truth and charity, we compl} with his request. We beg, however, to 
say, it is a departure from the ordinary practice of periodicals, and we hope 
authors, who may consider themselves aggrieved, will not construe this precedent 
into a ground of claim fora similar liberty. It is obvious there would be inter- 
minable controversy between Reviewers and Authors, if this liberty should be 
claimed on the one side, and granted on the other. Our present concession, 
therefore, is to be ascribed to our esteem, for the respectable individual who de- 
murs to our critique, and for our Christian brethren of the Baptist body. The 
gentleman from whose pen the article in question proceeded, wishes us to say, 

is quite willing that Mr. C.’s strictures should be submitted to the examination 
of our readers, and that the validity of his reasonings should be again reviewed, 
with the aid of the adidtional light Mr. C. thinks he has thrown on some of them ; 
he merely begs our readers to observe, by the way, that with a iarge portion of 
them, Mr. C. has thought fit not to meddle. The Reviewer meditates no 
reply; but leaves it to the Editors, in the character of umpires, which Mr. C. attri- 


butes to them, to add a note or two where explanation seems desirable.) 
Tue Epitors. 


(To the Editors of the Congregational Magazine. ) 


GenTLEMEN,—The review of my work ‘‘ On Baptism," inserted in your number 
for Uctober, which many partizans may be likely enough to think a very clever 
thing, appears to me to require some animadversion ; 1 trus®to your impartiality 
to publlish the following remarks. Had the review in question been merely abusive,* 
be which quality it is sufficiently sprinkled,) 1 should have left it to that unpitied 

issolution, which is the nsual fate of an adversary when mortally wounded ; but 
who stiil retains his inveteracy,—who frets, and fumes, and worries himself to 
death ; but as it makes some pretension to reasoning, and carries with it an air of ~ 





* We totally deny the propriety of this expression. Though we have dispassionately 
road through the article a gain,we can find no ground for this charge. The very object 
of reviewing, is praise or censure. ‘Tne tone of a review mast necessarily differ from 
that ofa reply--tho one appears in the character of a ceusor—the other in that of an ad- 


vocate. 
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conscious victory, I wish justto infurm your Reviewer and his readers, that something 
may yet be said on the other side ; and, indeed, that for aught he has been able to 
accomplish, we have ‘‘ all the argument” still ! 

Although itis difficult, in a reply, not to exceed the extent of the objecting pub- 
lication, yet to avoid giving either myself or your readers more trouble than is - 
lutely. necessary,-1 shall compress my observations into the smallest attainable 
limit. Really, Gentlemen, ,1 had no intention of inflicting such tortures upon any 
poor opponent, as | appear to have done, by simply stating my persuasion, that ‘ as 
an evidence the argument is ours, not only have the best Psdobaptist writers 
made us repeated and most important concessions, while many, if not a majority of 
their living teachers, constantly admit one half, at least, of our arguments for the 
mode of baptism ; but their churches contain a vast number of theoretic baptists.”” 
He exclaims, in anguish, ‘‘ the other party,” that is, his own, ‘* have quite as good 
a right to take up the same sentiment,’’ and consequently, that this would be a 
proper subject for arbitration. It really is not in my power to pacify him by any 
concession here: for so far from our Pdobaptist friends having as good a right to 
make a similar declaration, I believe there is not one of them, no, not this Reviewer 
himself, who has temerity enough to affirm, that the best Baptist writers have made ~ 
them repeated and important concessions, or any concessions whatever ;* or that many, 
if not a majority of our liviug teachers, admit half their arguments ; for they never 
admit any ; or that a vast number of theoretic Pedobaptists are found in our churches ; 
for it is notorious and incontrovertible, that our churches contain no theoretic 
Pedobaptists !+ 

The irritability which pervades the whole review is most lamentable; though to 
me, were I in pursuit of victory only, it would be most gratifying: it has betra: 
the writer both into misrepresentation and scphism. His language is —‘¢ It ill 
comes the advocate, on either side of a litigated question, to assume that he has alt 
the argument ;’” and he goes on with a most abusive tirade about ‘+ vapid braggery,”’ 
which only produces emotions of pity and regret ! ; 

Now, Gentlemen, you, whom | expect to look at my statement dispassionately, 
as editorial umpires, will, I am confident, perceive, that I have not asserted we have 
all the argument, implying by that expression, that Pedobaptists have nothing at all 
to say in their own vindication.{ The offensive words are, ‘‘ my persuasion is, that 
popular feeling is theirs, the argument ours.’’ A fair and candid critic would have 
supposed me to mean, what indeed I did intend, that the preponderance of argument, 
in my opinion, notwithstanding the popular feeling, which is so often excited by ap- 
peals to parental affection, is on our side of the question. If this were not my con- 
viction ; why am 1a Baptist? If this be not your conviction, on the other side, 
why ure you a Pedobaptist ?§ I have stated simply my persuasion ; a persuasion, 
which is the universal sentiment of every man on every subject, on which he pro- 








* The more the pity; for if truth and candour prevailed, equally. in the one denomi- 
petion as in the other, they would coucede several very important points ; such as, that 
the Greek terms are very frequently used for sprinkling, pouring, and wetting ; that 
there is not one instance of baptism in the New Testament, which a modern Peedobaptist 
could not, consistently. with his principles, have practiced ; that there is not one positive 
or practical inculcation of the Baptist system—not one prohibition of oars—that it is difi- 
cult, if not impossible, to expound certain Scriptures upon their bypothesis—that it is 
certain from recorded cases, that family baptisms were commonly practised by the apos- 
tles--that John could not possibly have immersed the thousands that came to him--and 
one very essential concession they ought to make, that the whole controversy is too unim- 
portant to justify a division or schism in the Christian body. But the whole of Mr. C.’s 
above remark is unfounded, for on looking at the article again, he will perceive, that the 
Reviewer, in saying, ‘* the Pedobaptists have quite as good a right to take up the same sen- 
timent, was too wise to dream.el concession, he refers exclusively to Mr. Cox’s saying, 
** the argument ours.” And surely with an immense majority of the learned: and pious, 
who have studied this subject as closely and seriously as the Baptists, on his side, he has 
less cause to fear the argumentum ad verecundiam. Some opponcots to Mr. C.. might 
have uflirmed, the Padobaptists have a better right fo say the “ argament is ours ;""—but 
to avoid offence, we should recommend controveitists, on both sides, not tu boast of hav- 
ing the argument, but to show it, 

t We are not quite so sare of this as Mr. C. is. We have heard of some Baptists, 
who think it right to dedicate their children to God in public by prayer, which the 
more rigid of their brethren saveastically denominate “ dry sprinkling.” 

t Mes liberal! O yes, they have something to say fur themselves, but it is as good as 
nothing 

§ And yet Mr. Cox objects to the Reviewer's saying so-—“’ We have the argament. 
No, no, § Baptisis only may say that!’ Liberal again! ‘I—may say the argament is 
ours—you may not.’ 
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feases to hold any truth whatever!* Have I used any reproachful epithets? Have 1- 


em scurrilous and depreciating language? Have I charged my brethren who 
differ from us, with dogmatism, and arrogance, and rashness, and I know not what be- 
side?4+. Your Reviewer may be angry still, but I repeat, (and I do it with the 
utmost coolness and deliberation,) it is yet my persuasion. 

The Baptist denomination has the honour of heing reproached through me, as 
“ the smallest of Christian sects—a sect too distinguished, neither in its past or 
present state, by any overwhelming majority of acute reasoners and genuine scho- 
lars!” Iam yet to learn, that the numbers composing a denomination have any 
relation to the truth or falsehood of their opinions.{ So then a theological question 
is to be settled by arithmetic! This is, at least, g novel application of mathematical 
science! This language would befit the mouth of BELLARMIN, or of any popish 
advocate, extremely well. Ido not at this moment recollect whether Bossurr, 
in his celebrated work against the Reformers, employs it; but I think it not impro- 
bable; and i¢ must have been wonderfully available! Ye Protestants of vore— 
Lutner and MELANCTHON, how dare ye assert, that it was your persuasion, that the 

in favour of PROTESTANTISM Was yours—ye who were at the time advo- 
cates of “ one of the smallest, nay, the very smallest of Christian sects !”” 

There is a bitterness in the concluding part of the sentence, which I am truly 
grieved to observe, though I will not retort by intimating it is characteristic of a 
*¢ bad cause.”” Whatever asperities may escape this anonymous critic, under, the 
influence of resentment and vexation, I think he will not dare me to the invidious 
task of proving that we have had, and do at present possess, a competent share of 
“4 acute reasoners and genuine scholars.” I should, indeed, undertake such a ser- 
vice with very little hope of producisg conviction in his mind; because whoever 
pleads, that when a person is said to come out of the water, it implies, that he had 

i gone into it, is, in his estimation, doubtless, a miserable reasoner ; and 
whoever maintains that Bdrrw and Barrifw signify to immerse, is a perfect igno- 
ramus 1! 

To the contradiction of the statement, ‘‘ that the best Paedobaptist writers have 

made us repeated and most important concessions,” J can only say, it is neverthe- 





* It is certain Mr. Cox’s words are—* the argament ours,” and nut all the argument, 

0 far we must apologise for the Reviewer. But still we must say, he appears to have 
taken the true sense. ‘ We have every thing that is worth calling argument.’ The sen- 
Aiment, in the mouth of a Peedobaptist, would have been deemed by Mr. C. very offeu- 
sive. His present gloss reduces the words to something very much resembling a truism. 
t Yes, indeed, Mr. Cox, you have ; and you had better said nothing about it. Painful 
as will be the discovery, the reader will find you doing so more than once, twice, or thrice 
* im the course of your present reply. Perhaps also you have overlooked some pas- 
sages in your book, which the Reviewer condemned without specification. At page 12, 
you assert, without attempting proof, that infant baptism confers no benefit, prevents no 
evil, and contains no moral obligation. 1s this dogmatival? ‘The undeniable fact is, the 
of adultor of iufant baptism confers no benefit, &c. &c. without divine grace ; 

and this. benefit may just as well attend it in the one case as ir the other, and probably 
does quite as often: Again, at page 122, Dwight is charged with an ontrath, and in his 
»bounding charity Mr. C, conclades, that be asserted what he never examined. Is this 
depreciating Janguage? Of the said learned Dector’s statement, page 125, Mr. C. ex- 
claims, is it possible to conceive of a statement more illogical and inconclusive, At page 
155, bemore than insinuates, that he ovcir to contradict Dr. Wardlaw in the PLaix- 
EST LANGUAGE; that is, we suppose, the lie direot, tlis is the plainest language. At 
page 156, be applies the terms ignorant, rash, or prejudiced to any one that shall have the 
beldness to re-assert Dr. Wardlaw’s words: nay, be threatens the man who does so with 
a stronger epithet than all these. And these glaring instances are crowned by the charitable 
words.of his introduction, descriptive, he says, of vast numbers in our churches who have 
discernment enough to appreciate the force of evidence, but not piety enough to pursue the 
path of duty. Does this, in Mr. Cox, seem dogmatical and rash, &c. &c. Simple reader, 

judge between thew, who cast the first stone. 

$ The Beptist denomination is no where reproached in the review, unless indeed the 
truth be a-reproach. ‘The Reviewer vo where refers. in the most distant way, to their 
numerical inferiority as a test of the argument, but as a consideration which shoald have 
made ‘Mr. Cox a little more respectful to that overwhelming majority of pious, holy, 
learned, and conscientious men, who, with eqaal meaus, and equal grace, cannot see any 


force in the argument fur the immersion of the adult descendants of believers, Mr.C. - 


should et least endeavour to understand an opponent before he answers him. Besides, 
Mr. C. resorts again aud again to the argament of numbers, and wishes to prove. by this 
very method that his caase is the best. But of course no body else should use the seme 
argument. Sce his lotroduction. 
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Jess still my persuasion, and notwithstanding the Reviewer's contempt of what he 
terms the second-hand authorities of Booth, (though with what propriety I am at a 
loss to divine,) ‘* to that ucute reasoner’’ I beg to refer for ample demonstration. 
The Reviewer remarks, that ‘‘ before an opponent counts upon the concessions of 
these writers, he should ascertain how far they carry the concurrence of the party.’’ 
If he wait for this, he will certainly wait long enough, because the party will always 
quarrel with those, however learned, who have made concessions. All the stiff, aud 
bigotted, and illiterate, all who are either unwilling or unable to exercise a vigorous 
judgment, and a literary discrimination, will object to concession ; but if it should 
appear, that the most competent, the most learned, the most judicious, who have libe- 
rality sufficient to publish their own discoveries and convictions, should unite in admit- 
ting, that ‘he party have adhered to errors, either of criticism or argument, which 
have been propagated without inquiry, and swallowed greedily by the voracious ap- 
petite of prejudice—then every candid investigator of truth will admit, that the 
clamorous objections to liberal concession, repeated by the multitude or the party, 
weigh not a feather against learned testimony and critical acumen.* With regard to Mr. 
Booth’s citations, they are taken, as he correctly states, from those ‘* who must 
be considered as persons of learning and eminence in the several communions to 
which they belonged ; and as no small number of them were famous professors in 
Protestant Universities, their declarations in the argumentum ad hominem, cannot but 
have the utmost weight,” + 

In reply to my statement, that many, if not a majority of living Padobaptist 
teachers admit our argumgnts for immersion, as the apostolic mode of baptism ; it is 
said by your Reviewer, ‘¢ we are not acquainted with a single individual who ad- 
mits it” He nevertheless takes credit to himself, for being as extensively ac- 
quainted with Pzdobaptists as myself, (which I. do not question,) and adds, ‘really 
it is a very bold and peremptory thing for a man to affirm and publish of so large a 
body of learned and pious men as the Pedobaptists of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, the many thousands of clergy, &c. &c. that they allow it to be the scrip- 
tural mode.”’ All that can be said to the former part of this statement is, that your 
critic’s acquaintance and mine lie in a very different direction ; and with regard to 
the latter, it isa mere misrepresentation. He ought to have seen that my reference 
was to that body of Christians, who are distinctively classified as Psedobaptists or 
Independents. I can only say, that I have conversed with some of their learned men, 
who have really conceded this point ; and I could name one of their most learned 
friends who has solemnly avowed to me his belief, that on that part of the contro-. 
versy, we had the strongest evidence ; and as a little amusing anecdote, which I 
had not thought of repeating, much less printing, had he not insisted upon some 
effort at plausible proof, I can assure your readers, that only a few months ago, I 
beard, in company with a respectable Psdobaptist friend, a popular preacher in one 
of our University towas, and in a University pulpit, positively declare to approving 
multitudes and consenting gownsmen, (with whom I know, that he had had previous 
discussion,) that ‘‘ the allusion to the Israelites being baptized to Mases in the 
cloud and in the sea, was to the initiatory ordinance of baptism ;”’ and he added, 
** this allusion would appear far more forcible and obvious, did we in the present 
day retain the true apostolic mede of plunging the candidate in water.” Another fact is 
worth recording. At no very great distance of time, J had the opportunity of hear- 
ing in our mietropolis a Scotch Minister, who has attained extraordinary celebrity, 
positively declare, that John pirPev (this was his word) the people in Jordan, To 
this statement, I could bring a hundred witnesses. How is it that the representatives 
hoth of the English and Scotch churches will make these public avowals, while their 
writers, or at least some of them, pertinaciously insist upon it, they believe no such 
thing? Tho we possess no overwhelming majority of ‘‘ acute reasoners,” yet 
we have reasoning powers sufficient to perceive, that here is a most singular discre- 
pancy between their oral and written testimony. Your critic might, and certainly 








* But we defy Mr. C. to prove that a majority of the more learned of the party have 
admitted what he assumes. He is all along reckoning upon a few, when an immense host 
is against Lim. 

+t The valuo of all the concessions made by such: men as Campbell is precisely this, they 
were, upon their own confession, Auti-pedobaptists. ‘Their concessious are very unfairly 
termed an argumentum ad hominem, for all sach conceders belong to the Baptist party, 
though they never practically submitted to adult immersion; and their concessions ought 
no more to be pleaded against us, than the assertions of Mr. Cox and other~ Baptist 
writers. Our decided opivion is, that Mr. Booth has -greatly misrepresented many of 
his authorities. Dr. Williams says in reply, ‘‘ my judgment entirely fails me, if a very 
great namber of these quotations are not perfectly consistent with the practice of the 
persons qaoted, and therefore improperly introdaced as evidence against themselves.” 
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must know, whether he may choose to acknowledge. it or not, that I could produce & 
very sufficient number of recorded opinions of a similar description. These, however, 
if adduced, he would, I suppose, call unimportant, as he affects to term other re- 
markable concessions ; for my part, | must differ from him on this subject, and beg 
leave to call concessions important, when they actually give up the point at issue, 
and proceed from high literary authority.* 

Having said of theoretic Baptists in Padobaptist churches, that ‘‘ they have dis- 
cernment enough to appreciate the force of evidence, but not piety enough to pursue 
the path of duty’’—the Reviewer first affirms, that many, of them have no discern- 
ment at all, (itis natural for him to think so,) and then adds, ‘¢ we must pro- 
nounce this a rash and uncharitable judgment of his brethren. Ought these indivi- 
duals,”’ he demands, ‘‘ be they wise or unwise, fairly or unfairly staggered by some 
Anabaptist advocate, who are perplexed on a point of duty, and are seeking infor- 
mation, to be treated as if they wilfully neglected their Lord’s will? Are they to 
be told, that they have not piety enough to do their duty? This is precisely the 
dragooning kind of system on which converts are frequently made to re-baptism, 
and by which we have known some timid, and scrupulous, and weak-minded persons 
induced to submit to adult immersion, lest they should incur the trémendous guilt 
denounced upon them by some bigotied partizan of Anabaptism.” Again, I must 
complain of the bitterness, and (did | not suspect that a Christian Minister wrote it, 
1 should add) the malignity of this whole paragraph. The term Anabaptist is 
calumnious, and can only be used in spite: f little better can be said of the intro- 
duction of the word dragooning, and afterwards bigotted partisan. ‘The vexation of 
the critic has again led him into a perfect misrepresentation. Does my term theo- 

- retic Baptist indicate the case of one who is perplexed and seeking information? would 
it, can it for a moment be imagined, that I or any of my brethren would oppress, 
dragoon, or insult a tender conscience, and an anxious inquirer? The case sup- 
posed, which every person of ordinary understanding must perceive, is that of indi- 
viduals, who being convinced of the doctrine of immersion, refuse to practice it. 
Now, if those who know their Master’s will, and do it not, are not defective in piety, 
I should thank your Reviewer to inform me, what is the defective principle—by 
what name will he designate it ? § 








* Mr. Cox, in this remarkable paragraph, first of all shifts his ground, and from speak- 
ing generally of Padobaptist writers and living teachers, comes to limit his terms to Inde- 
pendents. The Reviewer ought to have seen, he says, that his reference was to Pedo- 
baptists or Independents! What, then, are these terms identical /—Buat this is a speci- 
men of the accuracy and force with which he thinks and reasons. Well, the next point 
to be proved was, that a majority of our living teachers constantly admit one-balf, at 
least, of their arguments ; his proof is, ‘ he has conversed with some who have conceded 
the point, be could name one of their most learned friends—be heard a clergyman ad- 
mit immersion at a University town—he heard a Scotch clergyman of extraordinary cele- 
brity say, that Jobn dipt in Jordan, &o. _What, is it come to this—is there no better 
proof of the masonity of our living teachers, being theoretic immersionists? Really, 
Mr. Cox, we should presume this will not satisfy even the Baptist body, and we are sure 
it will not satisfy one of ours. Our conclusion is, that the Reviewer may still bold up 
his head, that Mr. Cox’s cause is stil] far in the minority, and that his reply is no answer. 
Here is no attempt at plausible proof. But this is Mr. C.’s asual style of reasoning. 

+ Thisis altogether a mistake, he neither affirms this first, nor affirms it all, nor affirms 
any thing equivalent toit. Let the reader consult page 532, column 2, line 9, of the 

view. 

¢ Reader, mark the tender terms of this immaculate controvertist. See above, have 
I used any reproachful epithets, $c. Gc. But we are told, the term Anabaptist, is calam- 
nious, &c. By no means. We are as truly Baptists as our friends, who arrogate that 
term, and their assumption in reference to their brethren IS calamnious, for it implies, 
that no others are baptized. The case is analagous to that of the Unitarians, who wish 
tu imply, that others do not believe in the unity of the divine essence. We believe our- 
selves truly baptized, and we cannot consent to admit, that our brethren of opposite senti- 
ments alone are Baptists. Wecould not be true to our own principles, without consi- 
dering their baptism Anabaptism ; they should not insist upon the use of a term, which 

the point at issue. Let them describe themselves by a term less invidious in 
relation to others. But let them remember, that in the sense of all the Christian church 
but themselves, they do re-baptize, and this is no calumny. 

§ If this gloss is accepted, then the sense of the original passage is this, Pecdobaptist 
churches contain a great many Anti-pedobaptists, who prefer union with the Isdepen- 
dents, to union with those of their own sentiments, and who, though theoretic Baptists, 
may be kept back from immersion by some reasons which Mr, C. does not know, but 
hich he judges to be defective piety or defective principle, Perbaps_ the real cause 
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After these explanations of the obnoxious sentence in my advertisement, frém 
which, I trust, it will appear that I have not manifested quite so much arrogance, 
illiberality, and dogmatism as the Reviewer imputes to me, I may be permitted to 
refer to his observations on the work itself. He has only touched, indeed, upon 
two or three passages ; leaving the whole body of evidence and argument unnoticed. 
I give him full credit in this proceeding for discretion: he has sufficiently exposed 
himself in what he has attempted. . i 

My curious antagonist takes a flying leap from the advertisement, to about the 
last page in my volume, and pounces, with a true Harpeian vengeance, upon the 

_Sstatement, which disproves Dr. Wardlaw’s representation of the antiquity of infant 
baptism, During his general critique, he denominates me arrogant and dogmatical— 
Mr. Birt weak and absurd*—Dr. Gale the most confused, illogical, and unfair of con- 
troversial writers, and in another place muddy—Dr. Campbell, (reiterating Mr. 
Ewing’s allegations) rash, dogmatical, and inconsistent ; and has, at the same moment, 
the happy art of exhibiting, in most beautiful and luxuriant combinations, not 
one, but all these charming qualities himself ; as if to show in every way his vaunted 
superiority !+ What a most wonderful circumstance it is, that every writer on our 
side the question should be so arrogant, and rash, and weak, and illogical ; while 
every writer on the opposite side, should exhibit such perfect specimens of humility, 
caution, vigour of mind, and- argumentative accuracy,—that the one side should be all 
fools, and the other all logicians /t—save and except this Reviewer, who, as I have 
remarked, is determined to excel us all, even in our rashness, inconclusiveness, and 
prejudice! He writes thus—** would any one believe, that Mr. C. could so far im- 
pose upon himself, as to imagine that he had settled, in about 15 or 16 lines, a ques- 
tion of so much extent, (that is, whether infant baptism is spoken of in direct terms, 
and as a thing not questioned by the earliest writers,) and upon which the array of 
learned authorities is more than a hundred to one against him ?’’—~Yes, Mr. Cox 
asserts and re-asserts, that not fiftecn, but five lines are in fact sufficient to settle the 
question ; and more than this, the Reviewer has the sagacity, amidst his loudest 

plaints, to de the truth of my statement. After the preceding citation, he 

adds, ‘* not to dispute with our friend, whether it is spoken of directly or indirectly.” 
—Then, Sir, you have yielded the point; for what is my demand? ‘* Will any 
Pedobaptist writer after this, (the uncontroverted evidence I have adduced,) venture 
to re-assert, that infant baptism is spoken of by the earliest writers, in direct terms 
and as a thing unquestioned ?”—QOh, says the Reviewer, ‘‘ we will analyse this 
question of antiquity.” Very well, and what is your analysis? Why, first, “ can 
Mr. C. so far impose upon himself,’ &c.—and secondly, ‘* we do not dispute with 
him, whether it is mentioned in direct terms.’”” Very good and very wise, on your 
part ; for you well know there can be no dispute ;—you well know you cannot an- 
swer my fifteen or sixteen lines upon that question ; but you ought to have seen, 
that you have gone very far towards stultifying yourself by such an admission.§ 








may be neither, It may be the revolting nature of the ceremony to their feclings—its 
indelicacy for females, &c. But then these persons do not belong to the Paedobaptists, 
and Mr. ©. should have addressed them as weak and inconsistent brethrea ‘of his 
own denomination. But with this restgiction upon his words, he has involved himself 
in still greater difficulties with the great numbers mentioned in his book. 

* In passing, we beg to vindicate our critic from sucha charge. He no where applies 
any of these terms to either of these gentlemen, but only to insulated and reprobated 
passages. To say, that Moses once spake unadvisedly, is not to characterise him as a 
rash man. To say, that Peter cursed and swore once, is not to eall him a profane swearer. 
The Reviewer’s terms are restricted to.the particular passages condemned. May we 
not condemn men’s words, without judging themselves? 

t This is personal, Where is the abuse vow, gentle reader? Yet he uses an elegant 
phraseology—beautiful and lururiant combinations, gc. If the reader thinks that Mr. C. 
is often lost amidst words, he will not wonder to see him here insensibly committing the 
very sin he reprobates. 

¢ The Reviewer speaks not thus. He mentions only Gale, Campbell, Booth, and Birt. 
Concerning writers on the other side, he is absvlately silent. Is this fair treatment, grav 
discussion, or—slauderous ridicule? 

§ Gently, brother. You are all alongin sucha harry. What a pity, if five lines were 
enough, that you should waste fifteen. You have just written eonfessedly three times too 
much, Well, bat now for your argument. ‘The whole of it tarns upon these words, not 
to dispute with our friend, whether it is spoken of directly or indirectly, by a strait forward 
or an inferential argument, gc. O, says Mr. C. then you concede the point at issue, you . 
have stuLTIFIED yourself. Bat here it appears to us, that Mr. C., so strenuous fer 
direct terms, has put too much confidence in a weak inference. The Réviewor’s words 
‘warrant not your inference. But simply thos much, that it was mere trifling to dispute 

4Q2 
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« The array of learned authorities is more than a hundred to one against him !” 
This is absolutely one of the most shameless and wanton assertions that ever pro- 
ceeded from fair or unfair controversialist.. What, a hundred authorities to one 
where it is shewn that ‘infant baptism is spoken of by the earliest writers im direct 
terms, and ds a thing not questioned ?”” Now, Sir, in the first place, I bave shewn 
that not one of the earliest writers ever mentions infant baptism at all; for a proof of 
this I appeal to their own writings. If a hundred or a thousand learned men asserted 
they did, all their declarations uaited would amount to nothing in contradiction te 
the writers themselves: but so far from’a hundred to one asserting it, 1 defy the 
reviewer to produce ONE that ever made the assertion at oll, and 1 moreover refer 
him to his own concession already noticed! ‘This is merely one of those sweeping 
declarations in which an antagonist who is either absolutely ignorant or ineffably 
prejudiced deals, to save himself the trouble of examination, to escape out of a 
difficulty, or to gratify the illiterate multitude.* 





about direct or indirect terms.—That the argument might be equally strong, though a 
quibble might be raised about direct terms, and — as satisfactory, though in its nature 
inferential.--Now after having broken up Mr. C.’s exulting dilemma, let us revert for a 
moment to the original point in dispute. Ir. W extents words were first quoted by Mr. 
Cox; thas, “it is alluded to (infant baptism), and directly spoken of by the earliest writers, 
never as a thing that was or had been questioned, but uniformly as a matter, the exist- 
ence of which from the beginning was undisputed.” Cox, page 155. Oar aathor then 
first proceeds to limit Dr. W.’s expression, “ earliest writers,” not toany whom Dr. W. 
had named, but to those in whom Mr. C. knew, or pp d, the subject was not spoken 
of in divest terms, and then be substitutes for Dr. W.’s word, directiy, the phrase direct 
terms. Now, it did appear wise in the Reviewer uot to pause upon these minor delin- 
quences, but to waive a trivial dispute, for the sake of prageeding to the fact, in what- 
ever terms it might present itself. On his bebalf, therefore, we have to say, that be- 
tween Dr. Wardiaw’s words and Mr. C.’s, which are made their interpreters, there is a 
most important difference. Sach as this--the dectrine of the Trinity is Spoken of in 
the Scriptures directly, but neverin direct terms. The phrase ‘* God the Son,” or “* God the 
Holy Ghost” never ocours. Yet the things intended by these direct terms, is not the less 

ken of, nor the less certainly believed. It was probably by an oversight, 
that Mr. C. varied Dr. W.’s words, and on that ground let him stand excused. Bat 
then again, he had uo right to interpret so indefinite a phrase, as the “ earliest writers” to 
those in his own enumeration, Dr. W.’s phrase is serely applicable to all the writers 
of the three or four first centuries. We leave it to our readers, therefore, to judge 
whether Mr. C. bas done any thing to invalidate Dr, W.’s statement, or the Reviewer’s 
defence ofhim. At all events, that respect which he professes for Dr. W.’s talents should 
have suggested to him, that Dr. W. could not possibly mean by earliest writers, speaking 
directly, these that never mentioned the subject at all. 

* “ Absolately ignorant’’—* ineffably prejudiced.” Softer words and stronger argu- 
ments if you please, Mr. Cox; a writer who follows Dr. W. in re-asserting, not the 
pre and meaning you put into his mouth, but the true and candid sense, is not to be 

Fm em terms, gentle and most Christian-like as you thought them—* most 

‘* wanton,” “ absolutely ignorant,” “ lecffably prejadiced”—this is 

pe man He asks, “ have J used any reproachful epithets,” &c. Perhaps our 
readers will do us tbe favour to look at these words calmly; ‘“ would any one believe 
that Mr. C. could so far impose upon himself as to imagine that he bad settled, in about 
fifteen or sixteeu lines, a question of so much extent, and npon which the array of 
Jearned authorities is more than a hundred to one against Lim.”— Review, page 533. 
Now the Reviewer is defied to produce “ one that ever wade the assertion at all.” Why, 
good brother, all the dispate has arisen from on that has asserted the very thing, whose 
words you have quoted in your book, and whose name, you know, is not a mean one. Mr.C. 
thinks the Reviewer cannot prodoce ons learned authority that affirms infant baptism to 
have been spoken of or alluded to by the carliest writers: what will he say to the de- 
claration of Origen, which goes further than Dr. Wardiaw’s, ** the charch has received 
a tradition from the apostles, even infant baptism ;” ecclesia ab apostolis traditionem sus- 
cepit etiam parvuli baptismum. We were about to say, that to refate Mr. C. on this point 
were as endless as it is frivolous. There is a learned author (perbaps Mr. C. knows him) 
that says i: is notorious “ that aLMosT ALL THE LEARNED MEN IN THE WORLD that have 
Occasion to mention this matter, do conclude, from what they read, that it bas beea the 
general practice of the Christian church to baptize infants.” ‘I'he yery Jearned author of 
the Antiq. Eccl. says, speaking of infants born both of Christian and heathen parents, “nei- 
ther of which sort were excluded from baptism—tbis is so evident from the ancient records 
ef the charch, that it is to be wondered how some learned persons could run into the con- 
trary opivion, and offer reasons frum antiquity in prejudice of the churches constant practice.” 
We deoline defending agr Reviewer farther upon this point, for he is in excelleut company. 
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The Reviewer writes again ‘ Tertullian, according to Mr. Cox’s statement, con- 
demns infant baptism in the third century: to complete this sentence, Mr. C. should 
add, in his second edition, and, in doing so, became an undeniable witness to its existence 
und prevalence.” Triumphing in his brilliant amendment, be proceeds, ‘¢ This eon- 
fession cannot be. recalied ; ‘Tertullian condemns infant baptism—not as a thing that 
was to be, but as a thing that was!” This is really, applying his own language to me 
in another case, a ‘* pithy passage,” and deserves serious attention. I feel obliged 
to my kind reyiewer for suggesting any thing which he deems a beneficial alteration 
in my second edition, and I have only one objection to adopt it ; oe that, 
great logician as he is, in this instance he is not quite logical. That Tertullian, in 
condemning infant baptism, was an evidence to its ezistexce, and really meant to say 
it was ** a thing that was /’’ is sufficiently plain, and to my obtuseness it appears that 
the citation of Tertullian’s condemnation carried with it an evidence that I also 
absolutely believed in its existence! I was not quite so absurd as to imagine he 
condemned what he did not suppose to exist! But, further, he allegee that his 
condemnation of it was a proof of its prevalence! Indeed! What a proof of its 
prevalence all over the Christian church, and from the days of the apostles—for 
this is your Reviewer’s argument! Whether it is from an inferiority of logical 
genius to your reviewer | cannot tell, but to me it appears, that though his con- 
demnation proved it existed, it equally proved that it was not prevalent! Is it 
probable that Tertullian would have condemned what was the settled and wniversal 
practice of the church, and supported by the most ancient examples, and, traditionally, 
by the apostles themselves? It is infinitely more probable, and tolerably certain, that 
he condemned a novel practice, introduced by a few speculators in religion, or by 
those who were willing-to practise clinical baptism for the sake of convenience.* 








* We are no enemies to a little sprightliness of style, or a hold figure of speech ; we 
can enjoy a little pleasantry in the dull road of dry argument; but when a writer 
begins with a flourish, treats us with nothing but suppositions, and sums up all with a mere 
puff, we scarcely know how to baudle him.—* Is it probable Tertullian would have con- 
demned the settled and universal practice of the charch, &e.” ‘ It is infinitely more 
probable, and tolerably certain.”—Well, we pass over the Janguage— That he con- 
demned a novel practive, introduced by a few speculators, &c.” Some of these infinite 
probabilities depend upon ‘Tertallian’s character, some upon his understanding ; we shall 
speak of these presently. What a pity Tertullian bad not Mr. Cox at his elbow, to tell 
him the novelty of infant baptism ; he would have needed no other argument; bat, 
unfortunately, the man who should have known, says nothing about noveity, innovation, 
want of traditionary evidence, fc. He-left all that to the sharpef sight of modern oppo- 
nents of infant baptism. But as Mr. C. makes this a case of probabilities, Tertullian’s 
character mast be examined. Mr. C, may find many age in which he confeasedly 
pleads for things without any authority of Scripture. as he then so strict a follower 
of the apostles as to patronize no inosovation? Mosheim shall answer to this point. 
“ His learning was extensive and profound, gnd yet his credulity and superstition were 
such as might have been expected from the darkest ignorance. He seemed deficient in 
point of jadgment. There was such a mixture in the qualities of this man, that it is 
difficult to fix his real character, and to determine which of the two were predominant, 
bis virtues or his defects.” This same'Tertallian, he tells us, embraced the most 
shocking heresies, became a vehement patron of Montanus’s blasphemy, (who set himself 
ap for the Comforter or Holy Ghost promised by Christ,) with various other heretical no- 
tions. Ofthis Tertullian Mr. C. asks, ‘* is it probable he would have condemned the 
settled and universal practive?” &c. Alas, Mr. C. be did so in fac more impor- 
tant cases than this. Now of these two~probabilities which is the stronger? that this 
learned Tertullian should have written against a novelty, and forgotten to plead the best 
of all arguments, and one which be never fails to plead when it suits his purpose, or that, 
with his proneness to superstition aud fresh discovery, he should have become. the patron 
of anovelty, which remained a novelty, and was subsequently condemned as such, by most 
of the learned bishops of the church. Now, Mr. Cox, we think it “infinitely more pro- 
bable” that, with Tertullian’s known failings, if infant baptism bad been anovelty, be was 
much more likely to fall into it, than that it being a novelty, and be opposing it, he 
should omit all reference te the only unanswerable argument. Mr. Cox’s supposition 
about the few speculators, and the practice of etinical baptisms for the sake of con- 
venience, would have figured admirably on Tertallian’s pages, pitiably destitute as they 
are of any thing like argument against infaut baptism. In fect, it can scarcely be said 
that he condemns it, he merely makes a proposal for an improyement in the common prac- 
tice. He admits its pnrorrvEry in some cases, which Mr. C. does not, and Mr, C, can- 
not show that his words exceed what we sey. ‘Tertullian kuew better than to 
it in toto, 
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Besides, if infant baptism were generally practised, how came it to. pass that 
Cyprian convened sixty-six bishops to give it their solemn synodical sanction in the 
middle of the third century? These must have been wiseacres indeed, to have 
met in general couccil to enforce infant baptism, when it already universally pre- 
vailed! * The questions agitated respecting the period of the administration of this 
rite must necessarily have been precluded by an invariable, notorious, and apostolic 
practice. ‘The canon runs thus :—‘‘ It is our pleasure, that whoever denies that 
new-born infants are to be baptized, let him be anathema.””—Oh, but my conjéssion 
cannot be recalled! Certainly it cannot ; but every Psdobaptist would have reason 
to rejoice if it could! Yes, I have really confessed, and do hereby confess again, that 
Tertullian condems infant baptism—he condemns it in the third century, at a time when 
other errors had begun to shew themselves, which merited a similar fate. This is, 
indeed, my confession, and my Padobaptist antagonist is extremely welcome to it ! 

But between John’s death and Tertullian’s conversion there was not quite an 
interval of a ‘hundred years; and therefore, argues our reviewer, infant baptism 
being then found to exist and to be prevalent, which is proved by its being condemned, + 
it must have been apostolic. So, then, a practice is found to exist, perhaps among 
some half dozen innovators, { about a hundred years after the decease of the oldest of 
Christ’s disciples, and a presbyter of the church condemns it, therefore, it was practised 
by the apostles! This is really pretty well for those who charge others with being 
rash and illogical! If the Reviewer were not so profoundly versed in ecclesiastical 
antiquity, 1 would venture to inform him, that we have substantial proof that infant 
baptism was not universally practised, notwithstanding Cyprian’s council, even in 
the fourth and fifth centuries! ‘‘ Mr. Cox and the Baptists of the present times 
say, he condemns infunt baptism; and so he does : but his opinion is of no value.’’ 
No, certainly; if he condemns infant baptism, his opinion can be of no value! As the 
Reviewer is kind enough to suggest an alteration for my second edition, he will 
perhaps allow me to hint that he should have added a word or two at the end of 
this “‘ pithy” passage ; namely, me judice.§ That he considers the opinion of Ter- 
tullian of no value, 1 do not question; and had he not laboured under a mistake as 
to its purport, he would have said the same of his testimony. Upon all the ordinary 
and received principles of reasoning, we should be led to conclude, that the fact of 
Tertullian’s recording, without disapprobation, sundry rites and ceremonies of the 
church, rendered it much more probable that they were prevalent and apostolic, than 
that a particular service which he did condemn was universal and of the highest anti- 





* No, Mr. Cox, you neither represent the fact fairly, nor reason upon it justly. 
Cyprian convened no such coancil—it was never questioned in that council, nor pro 
to it, whether infants should be baptized ; it was not then dispated; Tertullian’s argu- 
ment, like gour’s, was found wanting :—it was still held as a thing undisputed; and if 
you have read the letter of Cyprian to Fidus, you cannot but know that the term new- 
born infants relates to the opinion proposed by Fidus, that infants ought not to be baptized 
at two or tbree days old, but after the law of circumcision, not till the eighth day. The 
words of the letter of Cyprian and the sixty-six bishops, in reply to Fidus, are as follow: 

“ Bat as to the case of infants: whereas you judge that they must not be baptized 
within two or three days after they are born, and that the rite of circumcision is to be 
observed, so that none should be baptized and sanctified before the eighth day after he is 
born; we were all in our assembly of the contrary opinion”—* all of us judged that the 
grace and mercy of God is to be denied to no person that is born.” We shall reply to 
nothing more under this paragraph.— We leave Mr.C. to blush for his demonstrated ig- 
norance or prejudice. 

t Reader, look at the Reviewer’s argument again. Mr. C. bas mistaken it. It is not 
the simple conp&MNATION, bat the natare of his objection, on which the Reviewer rests. 

¢ Poor Tertullian, what a sapling you were to waste your learned strength on some 
half dozen innovators; if you had but thought of their contemptibleness, and charged 
them with an innovation, you would have put them all to the rout; so that instead of 
finding, fifty years after, a grave council of sixty-six bishops called to settle the question, 
at what day infants shoald be baptized, you would never bave heard of these half 
dozen innovators afterwards, nor of the Council of Carthage ;—or if Fidos, with bis 
tender conscience, had wished to submit a question on the subject, it would have been, 
not whether before the eighth day, but whether he should baptize infants at all. 

§ Again Mr. Cox is quite wrong, and his wit wholly misplaced. The opinion and 
argument of Tertullian are of no value, not the Reviewer, but Mosheim and all the 
Protestant church being witness. If, however, Mr. Cox thinks differently, the Re- 
viewer will possibly leave him to bow to Tertullian’s authority, though we must make a 
friendly effort to convince him that be had better not extend bis deference beyond the 
mere matter of fact, Even Baptists would soon find cause todccline his opimions and 


arguments. ; 
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quity.* Tertullian bas so recorded the consecration of baptismal water, the imposition of 
hands, the material unction used in confirmation, prayers and oblations for the dead, the 
use of the white garment after baptism, and other ceremonies. Our opponent, if it 
suited his purpose, would say, ‘‘ and in so doing becume an undeniuble witness to their 
existence and prevalence.’’ Tertuilian mentions these ‘‘us things thatwere, not as things 
that were to be.” Nay, further, it might be alleged, he does not condemnthem, 
but intimates h!s approbation ; a proof they were not only prevalent, but universally 
approved. Suppose, however, it were affirmed of any one of them, as for instance of 
the consecration of water, that Tertullian condemned it; would any person in his senses 
deem it a conclusive argument that the practice not only existed, but was universally 
prevalent and apostolic ? + 

It happens, moreover, that Tertullian expresses his disapprobation of another 
practice,. namely, that of offering sponsors or suretics to Christ, who engaged on 
behalf of new-born infants that they should not depart from the Christian faith 
when adult. Now, were the reasoning of the Reviewer legitimate, it must be equally 
applicable in this instance. Tertullian condi sponsorship; very true (mutatis 
mutandis), very true, Mr. Reviewer; but to complete this sentence, let us propose 
** a trifling addition, which being overlooked in the hurry of your first paper, may 
advantageously be introduced into your second ; it is this, and in so doing, became an 
undeniable witness to its existence and prevalence. This confession cannot be re- 
ond !!!” Now, Gentlemen, let your critical shade escape from this dilemma if 

e can! 

With reference to Irenseus, your critic observes the words ‘‘ infantes, parvulos, 
pueros, juvenes et seniores, as the omnes qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, cannot 
possibly be rendered of any thing else but baptism. What covld these infants and 
very little children know of regeneration in Mr. Cox’s sense of that term?’’ Here 
it is obvious, that however justly I may be charged with that crime, my opponent 
is not at all dogmatical, as it has before been shewn that his assertions are not rash 
nor his arguments illogical! A few lines afterwards proves, as he thinks, ‘ that 
renascuntur means precisely baptism, and nothing else.” Now, in the first place, 
every scholar knows that the terms infuntes, &c. are not by any means restricted in 
their application to infants in the common acceptation of the word. In Greek and 
Latin writers, infancy is generally extended to fourteen years of age, and all the 
terms in question are used with that signification. [t is common with the fathers to 
speak of individuals performing the works of piety from their childhood ; and indeed 
it is not an unusual expression among ourselves ; but we do not intend that they 
are penitents or believers at eight days old. Thus it is said of Timothy, ‘* from a child 
thou has€known the Holy Scripture.” If an expositor were to argue that this must 
mean that Timothy knew the Scriptures when hanging at the breast, he would be 
thought to reason very unscripturally, and very foolishly ; but he would be using 
precisely the kind of logic for which your Reviewer is distinguished. § But *‘ renas- 











* Exactly the reverse, Mr. Cox; because, as we have told you before, on Mosheim’s 
testimony to his character, he was far more predisposed to encourage superstition and 
embrace novelties, than to abide by apostolic practice and tradition. And pray don’t 
say that this is Editoribus judicibus, but Mosheimio judice. 

t Clearly not, Mr. Cox; bat your logic being here a Jittle asthmatic, or short- 
winded, we must belp it to its conclusion. If he had condemned these things, upon the 
ground of their being innovations, which is your ground with respect to infant baptism, 
could he have failed to allege the best of all arguments against them—Novelty ? 

¢ Pitiful Reviewer! there you are; Mr, Cox has you now in bis logical man-trap.— 
“ Eseape from that dilemma if you can !’”*—What, ont already ?—Out? Why, man, he 
never was in. We should suppose be las no cbjection that you should infer about 
sponsors, which you say Tertullian condemns, just so much as he infers from the samo 
condemnation’ about infant baptism—that they both existed and prevailed; and they 
really did so. The Reviewer's words we see are in capitals, in page 533 of our October 
Namber, and now we will reprint them in relation to sponsors. Tertullian condemns 
sponsors, (excuse us, Mr. Cox, look at him again. Perhaps you inferred this from the 
words “Quod enim necesse est, si non tam necesse, sponsores etiam pericalo ingeri ?”) 
bat these are your words,.and, now adds the Reviewer, AND IN DOING SO, BECAME AN 
UNDENIABLE WITNESS TO THEIR EXISTENCE AND PREVALENCE. Yes, he certainly 
did, and if sponsors had as clear a foundation in the New Testament as infant baptism, 
and the tolic tradition had been as well sustained, we should have made the fact 
available in both cases, as a collateral argament, and we do not find that our Reviewer 
bas made any thing more of it. é 

§ Excuse us again, Mr. Cox; we are sorry so often to interrupt you, when you are going 
on so swimmingly ; but really this is too mach, ‘The word infant does not al mean 
achild. Timothy was not hanging on his mother’s breast when he learnt the 5 
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cuntur means precisely baptism, and nothing else ;”” the addition of me judice is here 
again requisite. If it were worth the time, I think I could demonstrate the reverse ; 
but it is sufficient to say that this assertion avails nothing ; and were we to concede it, 
the Reviewer’s cause is not assisted, while he is unable to prove that infantes is ex- 
clusively applicable to babes.* 

After al!, I beg leave to intimate that we have not the words of Irenzeus himself, 
but only a paltry translation of them; of which Scaliger affirms, ‘* The translator 
was an ass, and had even less learning than Russinus.’”” Your Reviewer is confident 
that he has found a testimony from the second century, in the language of Justin, 
who speaks of persons discipled to Christ from infancy ; and then lauds himse!f for 
having shown how incompetent my brief and rash statement is to satisfy a calm in- 
quirer.”’ Every tyro will perceive that the preceding remarks are again applicable 
to the expression of Justin, and that discipling involves in it a sense which is point 
blank against Pedobaptism!+ We are informed that Dr. Wardlaw intends to reply 
to my objections, and those of others; be it so; I shall be happy to listen to the 
dispassionate and respectful statement of one who will try at least at hard arguments 
und soft words ; and who, I verily believe, if he reads the review in the Congregational 
Magazine, will exclaim, ‘‘ Non tali auzilio, nec defensoribus istis. Gentlemen, do not 
let us bounce, and wiuce, and ca!l names, and seem as if we felt ourselyes in the 
wrong !’’~ 





therefore, the words infantes, parvulos, pueros, juvenes ct seniores are none of them to be 
understood of infants.’ Is this logic? * Infancy is generally extended to fourteen 
years of age”—of course it INCLUDES ALL PREVIOUS AGES: but your cause requires 
it to exclude all below that age “ All the terms in Irenaeus are ased with that significa- 
tion.” Mark, reader—that is--fourteen years of age. Irenseus! Mr. Cox says all your 
words, énfantes, parvulos, pueros, mean one thing—fourteen years of age—that is, he eon- 
tradicts himself at least as to tle word infantes; for he makes the meaning begin where 
he'had defined infancy to end. Remember Irenwoas is enumerating all ages, and he 
adds, ideo per omnem venit atatem, infantibus infans factus, in parvulis parvulus, aud so 
on; we need not go on wilh the quotation. The case is quite desperate for you, Mr. C. 
Suppose you had read these. words in Livy, of some tyrant, that Le had murdered 
all the inhabitants of a city—the infantes, parvulos, pueros, juvenes, senivres—would 
sou, or would you not, have understood them as inclading from the child an hoar old 
up to the grey head? But Mr. Cox says the term child does not always signify a young 
child; very trae, but the words of lrenwus are. all contrasted and regularly marked, 
from the youngest to the oldest, and if the word infantes does not signify infants at the 
breast, perhaps Mr.C. will point out one which is more usually applied by Latin writers 
in that sense. We may just inform our unlearned readers, that it means the child that 
cannot speak. So much for Mr. Cox’s “ peculiar kind of logic,” and bis skill in langoages. 

* Mark, reader, Mr. Cox “ thinks he could demonstrate that renascuntur does not 
mean baptism.’”’ It would have been the most successful part of bis reply if be had done 
this. But he bas not attempted it, so bis thought avails nothing. Yet he thinks “ the 
Reviewer's cause is not assisted while he is unable to prove that infuntes is ex- 
clusively applicable to babes.” Now, on his behalf, we beg leave to say that bere it is so, 
and that the Latin Janguage contains no term more properly contrasted with parvulos. It is 
used sometimes for the young of beasts, because they cannot speak ; sometimes for statues, 
because they cannot speak ; but then it is an adjective, and has its nouns; bat we recol- 
lect not one case in which, in relation to human beings, when used as contradistinguished 
from parvulos and pueros, it means avy thing beyond a child that cannat yet speak, less 
than a little child, a mere babe. Poor Ireneus, your omnis alas would, in Mr. Cox’s 
vocabulary, exclude the babes. We shonld be glad to find that Mr. Cox would stand 
by his own instance, and baptize children from the age which he supposes to be meant 
by the childhood of Timothy ; that is, as soon as he began to learn the Scriptures. 

t Now let the Tyros exercise their wits; they see what has gone before. Read the 
review again, with Mr. C.’s remarks. The discipling from bebyhood is point blank against 
infant baptism! Happy Mr. Cox, that can prove what no Baptist ever attempted, that 
infancy means adalt age! Very well--this is what we thought it mast come to. 

¢ This is admirable from the man that winces at every touch, and calls ill names in 
every page!! “ Q, but don’t let us doso/’ Well, let us hope he will learn better 
in future. By the time Dr. W. takes the field, we hope we shall find Mr. Cox a }itile 


more respectfol and cautious, for he bas certainly been very unsuccessful hitherto in 


the polemical line. 
(To be concluded in the Supplement, which will appear on the 15th Instant. ) 
TT 


Owing to the length of this article, we are compelled to defer our Answers to 
Correspondents, Select Lists, &c, to the SUPPLEMENT. 
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MEMOIRS OF MATTHIAS MAURICE, 
PASTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT CHURCH AT ROWELL. 


Tu13 very useful and respectable 
minister was born at Llandewy- 
Felfry, Pembrokeshire, in 1684, 
of pious parents. To what cause 
it is attributable we know not, 
but the fact is certain, that the 
Principality of Wales has given 
birth to a greater number of Eng- 
lish dissenting ministers, than 
either its size or population would 
authorise us to expect. Christo- 
pher Love, Roger Williams, Vavasor 
Powell, Matthew Henry, Daniel 
Williams, John Evans, James and 
Charles Owen, and Richard Davis, 
were all natives of Wales, andsome 
of them were ranked amongst the 
most considerablepreachers of their 
times, Mr, Maurice was educated 
for the dissenting ministry at the 
academy at Carmarthen, then un- 
der the care of Mr. William Evans. 
He appears to have attained a 
very respectable acquaintance with 
the learned languages, and with 
those sciences more immediately 
subservient to ministerial duties. 
The dissenting church at Henllan, 


_in the immediate vicinity of the 


place of his birth, enjoyed his 
earliest labours; but from some 
dispute on church discipline, Mr. 
Maurice and several of the mem- 
bers withdrew, and formed them- 
selves into a church at Rhydcei- 
siaid. About the, year 1712 
another church > from this, 
and met for worship at Glandwr, 
which eventually became the 
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toral charge of Mr. Thomas Mor- 
gan, and that at Glandwr, under 
Mr. John Griffiths, were considered 
two of the largest in all South 
Wales. Whilst at Rhydceisiaid, 
Mr. Maurice’s enemies raised a vio- 
lent persecution against him. His 
faithfulness to the cause of his Re- 
deemer, and his success in bring- 
ing souls to Christ, were so hateful 
and criminal in the eyes of those 
who opposed the Gospel, that they 
at length caused him to be seized 
by a press-gang; from which he 
was extricated by the kindness of a 
neighbouring gentleman, and con- 
veyed away by night. This method 
of ejecting dissenting ministers from 
their office, singular as it may now 
appear, was not very uncommon in 
the earlier history ofnonconformity, 
Mr. Abraham Gill, the dissenting 
minister at Wilney, in Lincolnshire, 
was forcibly assigned over to au 
officer of impress as a soldier, in 
1704. Of this circumstance an 
account was published by Daniel 
Defoe, in a tract entitled “The 
Experiment, or the Shortest Way . 
with the Dissenters Exemplified,” 
4to. 1705. Mr. Tolley,* the In- 
dependent minister at Bottisham, 
Cambridgeshire, was treated im 
the same manner, in the year 
1744,—Mr. Maurice left his native © 
country in 1712, and resided for 
some time at Olney, Bucks, as suce 
cessor to Mr. Bear, the Indepen- 
dent minister there, who had pre- 


* This isrecorded our Nunaber for 
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viously given Mr; Maurice an invi- 
- tation to preach to his congregation. 
During his residence at Olney, 
those members of the church who 
were of Peedobaptist sentiments 
seceded from the rest; and leaving 
the Antipeedobaptists in possession 
of the old meeting-house, built a 
new one, in which Mr. Maurice 
reached, In 1714 Mr. Maurice 
eft Olney, and settled at Rowell. 
An account of his departure is re- 
corded by a member of the congre- 
gation at Olney in the following 
words—* It pleased God to re- 
move Mr. Davis of Rowell, and 
Mr. Maurice leaving us to go thi- 
ther was a grief and a trial to us. 
Oh, the sorrowful company which 
he left, as Rachel weeping for her 
children, and could not be com- 
forted! Sure we might call the 
name of the place Bochim.” Mr. 
Maurice was regularly dismissed, 
according to the custom of the 
early Independents, from the 
chureh of Rhydceisiaid, then under 
the pastoral charge of Mr. Lewis 

‘thomas, to the communion of the 

_ ehurch at Rowell, and shortly after 
became their pastor. 

The congregational church at 
Rowell was gathered in 1656, and 
had for its first pastor Mr. John 
Beverly. Of this holy man an 
account is preserved in “‘ Calamy,” 
and in a work written by Mr. 
Maurice, entitled “‘ Monuments of 
Mercy.” Mr. Beverly published 
three different tracts in defence of 
his principles as an Independent : 
the first in answer to Mr. J. Wood, 

© of Scotland; the second in Latin, 
against Hoornbeck de Independen- 
tismo; the third against Timson, 
peace in 1659. He dying in 
658, was succeeded by Mr. Tho- 

. mas Browning, who continued pas- 
tor of the church till his decease in 

« 1685, The church was now destitute 
for some time; but in 1689 Mr. Rich- 
% d Davis accepted the pastoral 
Mr. Davis was considered 

a8 being rather high in his doctri- 
nal sentiments, as may be observed 
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in a book entitled “ The Sense of 
the United Ministers in and about 
London, concerning some of the 
erroneous Doctrines and irregular 
Practices of Mr. Richard Davis, at 
Rothwell, in Northamptonshire.” 
There is, however, no reason to 
apprehend that he was really an 
Antinomian, and even his bitterest 
accusers allow him to have been a 
good man. His character was 
very ably defended in that pam- 
_ by Mr. Maurice to which we 

ave already adverted, and which 
was intended as an answer to the 
mistaken assertions of Dr. Calamy. 
Mr. Davis* died in 1714. The 
controyersy called ‘“* The Modern 
Question; or, Whether it be the 
Duty of all Men to whom the 
Gospel is published to repent, and 
believe in Christ?” was first agitated 
during the time of Mr. Davis’s mi- 
nistry,, and principally in the 
churches gathered by him. There 
is no evidence that he took the ne- 
gative side in this question. It is 
certain that Mr. Maurice, his suc- 
cessor, took the affirmative, and 
published three several tracts in 
defence of that great truth; the 
last of them, which was posthu- 
mous, and edited in 1739 by Mr. 
Thomas Bradbury, written against 
Mr. Lewis Wayman of Kimbolton, 
originally a member of the church 
at Rowell. On Mr. Davis’s de- 
cease, Mr. Maurice succeeded as 





_ © Mr. D. published. the following 


pieces :— 

1. “ Doctrine of Union to Christ and 
Justification in him as before, and upon 
our Faith, stated, cleared, and vindica- 
ted ” 


2, “ Vindication of Truth and Inne- 
cen ‘of 

3. Triumph of the Saints over Death, 
a Funeral Sermon; with an Account of 
= Biggs’ Conversion on his Death- 

4. “ True Spring of Gospel Sight, and 
Sense of Sin—Jesus Christ, and him cru- 


cified.”’ 

5. §* Faith, the Evidence of our 
roy M3 Christ.”"7 12moe. 1705. 

. ** Many p Meditations on 
Divine Things ; in Verse,” 
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pastor; and here he was eminently 
successful in winning souls to 
Christ, and in building them up in 
the faith and order of the Gospel. 
As Mr. Maurice was a strict Inde- 
pendent, he exercised the most 
rigid, but yet truly scriptural dis- 
eipline in his church ;—a painful 
duty, to which he was often called 
by that loose walk which origina- 
ted from the general prevalence of 
the. “opinion to which we have 
already adverted. It is greatly to 
be lamented that so few facts in 
the history of this good man and 
useful minister of Christ are pre- 
served. Of his private life all that 


we can collect, in addition to what 


we have already stated, is, that he 
married, in early life, Elizabeth 
Humphrey, by whom he had seve- 
ral children, who all died in their 
infancy, and on her decease, Eliza- 
beth Buck, of Saffron Walden, in 
Essex, by whom he had three sons 
—Humphrey, Matthias, and Ebe- 
nezer, and one daughter, named 
Elizabeth. Mr. M. died Sept. 1, 
1738, and was buried under the 
communion-table of the meeting- 
house. Dr. Williams,-from whose 
account of Mr. M. prefixed to the 
fourth edition of ‘ Social Religion 
Exemplified,” we have taken many 
of the materials used in this short 
account, says, “ He was indeed a 
man of God—eminently devoted to 
his glory in heart, lip, and life; as 
those who knew him best have 
always testified. That he was 
sound in the faith which was once 
delivered to the saints, and earn- 
estly contended for it, is sufficiently 
evident from his writings, whereby 
he yet speaketh. But this sound- 
ness tonsisted not in mere specu- 
lation, — he had an impressive 
sense of the importance of divine 
truths, and experienced their trans- 
forming influence on his mind. 
Holiness appeared to him beautiful 
as well as necessary; and there- 
fore after that he constantly 
breathed. It is hardly necessary 
to mention that ne was a lover o 
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order in the things of God, and that 
the purity of evangelical discipline 
in the churches of Christ lay near 
his heart. He not only contended 
for orthodoxy of sentiment, but 
strenuously urged, through the 
whole course of his ministry, an 
upright and heavenly conversation, 
— of which be was a very illustrious 
pattern to the flock. In short, 
the prosperity of Zion in general, 
and of his own charge in particu- 
lar, was the subject of his ardent 
wishes and constant supplications,” 
Mr. Maurice was a thorough Cal- 
vinist in his doctrinal sentiments, 
though an opponent to Antinomian- 
ism. In his views of discipline, 
he was a rigid Independent, of the 
school of Isaac Chauncy and Na- 
thaniel Mather, and a warm and 
able defender of Peedobaptism, as 
appears in his controversy with 
Dr. Gill, Mr. Maurice ig most 
known as an author by his ‘ Social 
Religion Exemplified,” which has 
had five editions, and is pronounced 
by some as not less an original 
than Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress.” Mr. James, in his “Church 
Members’ Guide,” calls it ‘* That 
inimitable book—which every pro- 
fessing Christian ought to read; 
and having begun to read, he will 
never lay it aside till he has finished 
it.” Instead of presuming our- 
selves to give any character of a 
book which the generality of se- 
rious Christians have for so long a 
period admired, we shall beg leave 
to quote the account of it which 
its learned editor, Dr. Williams, 
has prefixed to his corrected edi- 
tion.—“ It was a work of time, and 
the result of no small degree of 
attention and experience. It hath 
been said, and it is highly probable, 
that though the names in this book 
are feigned, many of the characters 
were real; and that while he was 
giving an ideal representation of 
the church at Caerludd, or London, 
he had a reference to many real 
facts that had fallen under his own 


f notice, and in which he was per- 
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sonally concerned. When I first 
perused it, I could not help ob- 
serving that the author’s design was 
excellent; which was, te exem- 
plify—and in exemplifying to pro- 
mote—soCIAL RELIGION. The 
plan adopted for this purpose 
seemed, also, happily calculated 
to amswer this important end, as 
it is well adapted to excite and 
preserve the attention, to inform 
the judgment, and to interest the 
affections of the generality of reli- 
ioug readers. The execution of 

thé plan, likewise, is not destitute 
of many excellences. The diver- 
sity of characters introduced, the 
happy intermixture of instruction 
and delight, and a pleasing variety 
made subservient to the unity of 
design, are visible through the 
whole. Should any of superior 
genius and taste condescend to 
give it a perusal, it is hoped they 
will find through the whole a na- 
tural simplicity with which they 
will not be displeased, and some 
strokes, inimitably pathetic, with 
which they will be delighted.”— 
The following list is the completest 
we can procure of Mr. Maurice’s 
publications :— 

1. “Social Religion Exemplified.” 

2. “ Monuments of Mercy,” 8vo. 
1729. 

3. “ Question on Believing in 
Christ,” 8vo. 1728. 
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4. “ Tribes of the Lord appear- 
ing before him,” 8vo. 1736. 
5. “ Faith encouraged—on Heb. 


vii. 4—6. and 1 John i. 16.” 


6. “ On unpardonable  Blas- 
phemy—on Matt. xii. 31, 32.” 

7. ‘* Meditations on the great 
Design of Christ—-on 1 Tim. 
i. 15.” 

8. “ Work of the Holy Spirit in 
Prayer—on Rom. viii. 26.” 

9, “ Sermons on Evangelical 
Love.” 

10, “ Faith working by Love.” 
1728, 

11. “ Plunging into Water no 
Scriptural Mode of Baptism.” 
1727, 

12, “ On the Modern Question.” 
1737., A Testimony, signed by 
fifty male members of his church, 
is annexed to this tract. 

13. ‘“¢ Answer to Mr. Wayman.” 
1739. 

14. (In Welch.) “ Cwyir a Fydd- 
lon; a Dialogue.” 

15. (In Welch.) Translation of 
Chauncy’s “ Doctrine according to 
Godliness.” 

16. (In Welch.) Translation of 
Owen’s “ Brief Instruction.” 

In 1746 Mr. Moses Gregson be- 
came the pastor of the church at 
Rowell, which station he retajned 
in-1786. The church now enjoys 
the pastoral labours of Mr. Walter 
Scott. 


——E————————EEEIEEeee 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 





THE BARTER OF SOULS. 
Iw the first ages of the world, all 
trade was barter, or the exchange 
of one commodity for another; and 
ever since money came into use, 
as a common measure of value, or 
@ convenient medium of inter- 
course, the original principle has 
remained the same. Commercial 
» justice requires that, for any part 
of own ssions which we 
surrender to our fellow-men, a fair 
equivalent-should be given. Where 
this rule is grossly violated, it may 


be resolved into ignorance and 
stupidity, on the one side, craft 
and wr i on the other. The 
artifices of deceit, and the modes 
of imposition, which are practised 
in carrying on the affairs of busi- 
ness, are infinitely various; but it 
is not my design to notice them 
any farther, than as they may fur- 
nish allusions adapted to‘our sub- 
ject. As the transactions of com- 
merce so closely touch our interests 
and passions on all sides, the very 
language employed on moral and 
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religious topics, borrows a certain 
tincture and colour from them. 

Some persons embark in specu- 
lations of trade, which evince a 
glaring deficiency of judgment, 
that borders on fatuity, and an 
inflexible adherence to their own 
wrong-headed schemes, which may 
be justly designated pertinacious 
obstinacy. But the wildest pro- 
jects of this kiud, are sobriety and 
wisdom, compared with the extra- 
vagance which prompts men to 
barter away their precious souls. 
The best way, perhaps, in which 
this can be shown, is by demon- 
strating the worth of the soul, 
carefully weighing the qualities of 
those things, for which it is ex- 
changed, and the peculiar circuin- 
stances under which the transfer 
is often made. Let us then enter 
this wide and wondrous field of 
research, which by few is entered, 
and by none fully and faithfully 
explored. 4 

What is the soul of man? It is 
a spark of the divinity, a subtle 
ethereal essence, the source of 
consciousness, that mysterious 
something, which renders us the 
subjects of moral obligation. It is 
confessed, that a certain haze of 
indistinctness bedimsour thoughts, 
when they turn inward to investi- 
gate the thinking principle; yet 
all admit, that the faculties of the 
human soul are great and glorious. 
Apart from every thing else, it is 
a province, a kingdom, a world of 
wonders, in itself. Here Imagina- 
tion moulds and shapes her figures, 
sketches and colours her varie- 
gated seenes ; here Memory, with 
an infinity of latent cells, is a fit 
repository and storehouse for the 
accumulated treasures of time and 
experience; here Understanding 
dictates to the will, and Conscience, 
seated in awful state, marks the 
boundaries of right and wrong, 
and utters her decisions with a 


voice softer than music, or harsher 
than thunder, assuming the placid 
smile of an angel, or the dark 
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frown of a fury. The powers of 
the human soul, surprise and asto- 
nish us. They contract and ex- 
pand, dive deep, and soar high, 
enetrate an atom, and perambu- 
ate the universe. But the most 
interesting property of this ethe- 
real essence has not yet been told, 
It is impossible, without trembling 
or exultation, steadily to contem- 
plate its future destiny and ever- 
jasting duration. 


Shall nature bound toearth’s diurnal span, 
The fire of God, th’ immortal soul of man? 


No; the present is but the bud of 
our being, the dim twilight dawn 
of our existence. Whatever clouds 
might hang over the speculations 
of philosophy, the sacred Scrip- 
tures have poured a flood of day 
upon this subject. We are sure 
that every human soul bears upon 
it the stamp of eternity. The clay- 
built tabernacle will be dissolved, 
the earth itself shall be consumed, 
the sun, moon, and stars, must be 
extinguished ; but the spirit of 
man, is destined to survive the 
wreck of worlds, and exist for ever 
and ever, 

What is a man profited if he 
shall gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul! or what shall a 
man give in exchange for his soul? 
The great Teacher and Redeemer 
of mankind, has here so adjusted 
the balance, in weighing the inte- 
rests of eternity and of time, as to 
give the latter every advantage. 

ay, a case is supposed, which we 
know cannot, in fact, exist. It 
is but a very small part of the 
world, that the most enterprising 
ambition is capable of acquiring, 
and were it possible to possess the 
whole for a limited period, the en- 
tire amount of happiness contained 
within so narrow an orbit of objects 
and years, would bear no more 
proportion to a state of intermina- 
ble misery to follow it, than a drop 
does to the ocean, or a single par- 
ticle of dust to the material uni- 
verse. It is ttuly affecting to 
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think, for what toys, and trifles, 
and vanities, men are willing to 
sell that inestimable jewel, the 
immortal spirit. We look round 
and see the general infatuation, 
till astonishment and grief over- 
whelm us, and amidst the awfully 
confounding emotions produced by 
the view, the vivid realities which 
strike the senses, scem at times, 
like the incongruities of a frightful 
and mysterious dream. 

Some barter their souls for 
empty insignificant titles, or for 
the transient puffs and panegyrics 
of critics and , flatterers. Yet 
strange to say, the persons who 
either sacrifice their everlasting 
interests at the shrine of fame, or 
with levity and scorn throw them 
away, as they wheel round the 
giddy circle of fashion, often as- 
sume airs of self-importance, and 
look down upon the ignoble multi- 
tude with sovereign contempt. 

Others barter their souls for 
the white and yellow ore, which 
wretched slaves dig from the mines 
of Mexico and Peru, Hence that 
eager impatience to seize those 
places and preferments, whether 
ecclesiastical or political, which 
command ample revenues. Where- 
ever Mammon appears, there is a 
full market, and thousands rush 
forth to resign themselves to such 
a purchaser. 

O cursed love of gold, how oft for thee 
The fool throws up his interest in both 
worlds. 
When we cast our eyes upon the 
great mass of mankind, we behold 
immense crowds bartering away 
their souls, for the low and odious 
gratifications of sensuality. In 
Swarming cities, this epicurean 
traffic has reached the greatest 
height, and it is even carried on in 
our villages and hamlets. The 
extravagance of Cleopatra's luxury, 
who presented to oe carousi 
ests, cups of liquor, in whic 
the richest jewels had been dis- 
solved, has been even held up to 
view, to excite the disgust and 
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abhorrence of all posterity. But 


that fair, enchanting, delusive 
sorceress, the world, has art 
enough to inveigle her unthinking 
votaries, and so completely to in- 
fatuate them, that they yield up to 
her those precious and peerless 
gems, their immortal souls, to be 
swallowed and lost in the horrid 
excesses of intemperance! But 
it were sickening to pursue this 
train of thought into minute details. 
Whether unhallowed ambition, or 
grasping avarice, Or gross scn- 
suality, predominates in this mer- 
cenary and degrading transaction, 
the issue is equally deplorable and 
ruinous. 

There is yet, however, a pro- 
priety in adverting to the circum- 
stances under which men often 
consent to barter away their own 
souls. Numbers act this prepos- 
terous part, amidst the clearest 
light of divine revelation, They 
are still captivated by a bright 
bubble, a breath of fame, by a 
lump of drossy pelf, by a flash of 
animal pleasure, though the worth- 
lessness of these things is proved, 
with all the evidence and force of 
demonstration, Still are they 
dazzled and deluded with a vain 
show, still devoted to earth's poor 
evanescent scenes, though the ter- 
rors of hell, and the glories of 
heaven are fully unveiled to them. 
When Columbus discovered the 
new continent, the native Indians 
exchanged with the artful Spa- 
niards their gold and choice trea- 
sures for coral beads, and bits of 
glass. This, however, continued 
only while they remained ignorant; 
for as soon as they learned the 
worth of their own possessions, 
they refused to part with them, 
unless for a full equivalent. The 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ 
has clearly made known to us the 
value of the immortal soul; yet 
the majority of those to whom this 
information is imparted, act as 
foolishly as if they were covered 
with the thiekest shades of pagan 
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darkness. God himself calls them, 
but they turn a deaf ear to his 
call; he warns and admonishes 
them, but neither warnings nor 
admonitions are regarded. Nay, 
more, they see others absolutely 
ruined, and yet remain unmoved. 
A thousand prodigals, like Esau, 
sell their birth-right for a mets of 
meat, or like Achan, forfeit heaven, 
and incur a deadly curse for a 
wedge of gold, or some goodly 
Babylonish garment, and yet others 
pursue the same course, and drive 
on the same senseless bargains. 
Against the voice of heaven, and 
the voice of conscience, they re- 
solve to sell themselves, as Ahab 
did, to work wickedness. Oh, 
that they were wise! that they un- 
derstood this; that they would 
consider their latter end! 

Amicus B. 


meets 


ON TRUST DEEDS. 


In nothing probably have Calvin- 
istic or orthodox Dissenters more 
seriously erred, than in the forma- 
tion of trust-deeds for their places 
of worship. Formerly those docu- 
ments were, in general, quite inde- 
finite as to religious sentiment; 
and it is owing, no doubt, to this 
omission, that a very different style 
of preaching has taken firm pos- 
session of many of our older meet- 
ing-houses, from what was heard 
from their pulpits for some time 
after they were erected, and from 
what must, from their well known 
principles, have been in the con- 
templation of those persons by 
whom they were founded. 
Calvinistic or orthodox Dissen- 
ters have also erred, and that not 
unfrequently, in selecting persons 
for the office of trustees, more for 
their secular consequence, than for 
those principles, without which it 
would argue a great want of Scrip- 
ture knowledge to suppose, that 
there could be any real attachment 
to the cause of evangelical reli- 


gion. 
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Again, they have erred, and that 


not unfrequently, in assigning to 


trustees privileges and powers, 
which not only are not necessarily 
attached to their office, but which 
cannot be exercised but in viola- 
tion of rights, which belong ex- 
clusively to church members. A 
trustee should be no more than a 
guardian of certain property for a 
specified purpose. He should be 
invested merely with the power of 
restraining any undue use of the 
property of which he is made the 
egal protector. In particular, he 
should have nothing to do, as a 
trustee, with the election of a mini- 
ster, so long as the intentions of 
the founders, as to sentiment and 
denomination, are not violated. ~ 
From appointing trustees, who were 
not decidedly under the inflnence 
of religious principles, aud from 
investing them with privileges and 
powers, which had no necessary 
connexion with their office, and 
which, in fact, could not properly 
be united with that office, infinite 
mischief has arisen, which ought, 
long before this time, to have im- 
pressed upon the minds of Dis- 
senters, with indelible _perma- 
nency, lessons of the utmost im- 
portance to their peace and pros- 
perity. 

But the error in some of our 
trust-deeds, which the writer in- 
tended more particularly to notice, 
is the circumstance of making the 
act of subscribing a necessary 
qualification, as to the very impor- 
tant right of voting at the election 
of a minister. In“ A Sketch of 
the History and Proceedings of the 
Deputies appointed to protect the 
civil rights of the Protestant Dis- 
senters,” is the following passage 
in the copy of a trust-deed: “ And 
permit to officiate in the said cha- 
pel or meeting-house, such person 
or persons, of the denomination of 
Protestant Dissenters, called . 
as the said suBSCRIBERS, Or the 
major part of them, men or women, 
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being members of the said society, 
and communicants therein, at a 
meeting duly assembled for that 
purpose, shall, from time to time, 
elect to officiate as their minister 
or pastor, in the said chapel or 
meeting-house, according to the 
usual order and customs of Pro- 
_ testant Dissenters of the denomi- 
nation aforesaid.” 

It is much to be regretted, that 
individuals appointed to guard the 
civil rights of Protestant Dissen- 
ters should thus give their sanc- 
tion to a provision which, it is 
highly probable, will lead, in some 
cases, to the violation of one of 
the most important of church 
privileges. From the situation in 
which it is placed, this copy of a 
trust-deed stands a fair chance of 
being very often transcribed ; and 
wherever it is adopted, it must, 
of course, exclude from this in- 
valuable right, all the poorer mem- 
bers of our societies; at least, this 
is the only assignable reason for 
the introduction of the word sub- 
scribers, in addition to the two 
clauses—‘‘ being members of the 
said society,—and communicants 
therein.” Perhaps a query might 
be raised as to the intended mean- 
ing of the term subscribers as here 
introduced; and the subject is 
likely enough to give rise to dis- 
putation, and alienation of affec- 
tion. Has it a reference merely 
to some liberal, spontaneous con- 
tributions, or does it include, also, 
the more stinted and obligatory 

ayment of seat-rents? Of course, 
if it means any thing, it is intended 
to exclude the widow’s mite, given 
at a quarterly or monthly collec- 
tion. It must be designed to shut 
out from one essential priviege of 
an Independent church, sume who 
are members of our societies.. But 
where, I ask, with feelings some- 
what s \grwer wad indignation, is 
any such inviduous distinction to 
be found in the New Testament. 
If in that blessed book, the Bible, 
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there is a class of persons pre- 
eminently distinguished as to reli- 
gious privileges, it is the poor. 
‘‘The poor have the Gospel preach- 
ed unto them.” “ Hearken, my 
beloved brethren, hath not God 
chosen the poor of this world, rich 
in faith, and heirs of the kingdom, 
which he hath promised to them 
that lovehim? But ye have de- 
spised the poor.” 

There is another error which 
may possibly result from the docu- 
ment now under consideration. 
The transcriber, observing the 
pleonasm of his copy, may leave 
out the two restricting clauses— 
being members of the said society, 
—and communicants therein; and 
then the only qualification for vot- 
ing, would be the payment of 
something under the denomina- 
tion of subscription. This, in fact, 
has been done, and as a necessary 
consequence, has either proved the 
source of contention between two 
opposing parties, or has introduced 
an overwhelming majority in oppo- 
sition to the desires of the more 
pious, and as it respected religious 
matters, the more intelligent part 
of the congregation. Truly, “ the 
children of this world are wiser in 
their generation than the children 
of light.” 

The writer is quite sensible of 
certain difficulties in reference to 
the subject of this paper, arisi 
from the circumstances under whick 
Christian societies are often placed 
as to mere nominal professors who, 
notwithstanding the doubtfulness 
of their principles and characters, 
are willing to contribute something 
towards the support of public wor- 
ship. But this difficulty should 
be met in some other way, than in 
the abandonment of distinguishing 
principles, and in throwing open 
the flood-gate for contention and 
error, 

ViaTonivus Mercator. 


Fowey, Sept. 27, 1824. 
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THE WASTE OF TIME. 


—_—_—_— 


As bold Alphonsus threatened in his pride, 

We throw away our suns as made for 
sport, 

And not to light us on our way to scenes, 

Whose lustre, turns their lustreinto shade; 

We waste, not use, our time : we breathe, 
not live : 

Time wasted is existence, us’d is life. 

Younc. 





In the judgment of the wise and 
virtuous of every age and country, 


time is the most valuable treasure. 


that man possesses, and a thou- 
sand weighty maxims, and moni- 
tory counsels on this topic, have 
gained a high credit, and wide 
currency in the world, But it is 
one thing to admit and repeat a 
truth, which sages have so often 
uttered, and poets sung, and ano- 
ther to feel it, and act under its 
influence. If time is, indeed, a 
treasure, there is certainly no other 
possession so universally and 
strangely squandered in wild ex- 
travagance, or so shamefully buried 
in torpid negligence. The man 
who spends with an unmeasured 
profusion, the goods and ample 
estates accumulated and: be- 
queathed by his ancestors, rapidly 
alienating his patrimony, till the last 
acre hangs suspended on the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer, is contemplated 
with astonishment, censured with 
severity, and held up as a warn- 
ing to others. Now, where one 
thoughtless spendthrift of property 
is seen, fifty wild prodigals of time 
are found. The very commonness 
or general prevalence of the evil, 
beguiles us into a false estimate, 
or partial forgetfulness of its mag- 
nitude. 

Persons born to opulence, and 
brought up in the lap of luxury, 
who feel themselves exempt from 
the necessity of pursuing any re- 
gular business, or of engaging in 
any profession, usually find leisure 
the heaviest of all their burdens. 
Their whole study is to dissipate 
time; and every flatterer, fool, 
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fashionable coxcomb, or finished 
rake, who can lend them a hint, 
or a helping hand to do this effec- 
tually is sure to be welcomed. 
Hence modish amusements and 
diversions are multiplied, and 
pressed upon each other, till their 
votaries are whirled into destruc- 
tion, and sunk in languor and 
wretchedness. But even the sober 
part of our species, who can see 
and pointedly censure the frivo- 
lous, or the criminal course of the 
unhappy persons here described, 
will be found themselves in no 
small degree culpable. For, if to 
throw away whole years or months, 
incurs thecharge of egregious folly, 
to squander days or even hours, 
must merit a portion of the same 
reprehension. The endless diver- 
sity of modes in which time is 
wasted, would baffle all attempts 
at description; some of them, 
however, which. are less obvious 
and suspected, it may not be un- 
profitable to notice. 

Man is a creature formed for 
action: to this both his nature and 
his necessities urge him; and few 
seem aware that they may be 
wasting time, while occupied and 
agitated amidst scenes of business 
and bustle. It is impossible for a 
thoughtful and enlightened ob- 
server of mankind, to watch the 
care-worn features and impetuous 
motions of the crowd before him, 
without feeling some solicitude to 
know the end and the issue of all 
this strong excitement. Inquiry 
discloses on every side, the most _ 
affecting waste of talents and 
time. Many in their prime and 
maturity, seem only a sort of grown 
up children, whose salient spirits 
and energies, spend themselves 
without any definite object. Others 
set their hearts on things utterly 
destitute of dignity and worth. 
Idle projectors, deep in research, 
and devoted to experiment, are 
still seeking the philosopher's — 
stone; sons of unhallowed ambi- 
tion, are forcing and fighting their 
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way to the high places of power ; 
and slaves of avarice, are heaping 
up sordid dust to deposit in the 
den of Pluto, or forging the chains 
which are to bind them to the de- 
grading serviceof mammon. Many 
whose motives are good, toil in 
vain, because they either want 
pennant to select means suited 
to the ends in view, or energy and 
perseverance to execute their de- 
signs. Amidst the hurry and 
tumult of the active world, what 
unfinished and disconcerted plans, 
what abortive and blasted under- 
takings, what unsuccessful la- 
bours, and fruitless endeavours, 
lie scattered around in broken 
fragments and ruins! How clearly 
may rashness and levity, impru- 
dencé and disgust, be read en- 
mee on these dreary desolations! 
et the present busy generation 
are acting over again the same 
mad part, which was acted by 
their predecessors. 


Multa agendo nil agens. 


“ Doing much, indeed, but accom- 
plishing nothing” to any good pur- 
pose. 

Man is a creature formed and 
fitted for social intercourse; let 
us then mark the quality of this 
intercourse, and the effects pro- 
duced by it. Alas! here again 
we behold the most profligate and 
astonishing waste of time! When 
we .enter the stately hotel, the 
coffee-house, the crowded tavern, 
or tap-room, we hear fierce dis- 

tes, foolish stories, licentious 
Jests, and bitter sarcasms, accom- 

anied with bursts of horrid curs- 
ing and profaneness. Are these, 
we might ask, creatures who have 
but a few days more to spend on 
earth, ere they go to give to their 
omniscient J oh an account of all 
the days and doings of their pre- 
sent existence. But from the dark 
and hideous retreats of vice, we 
feel impatient to retire, as from a 

region infected with the plague. 
t us, then, visit the decent 
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and devout classes of the com- 
munity. When any of these meet 
in select companies, we might ex- 
pect the precious hours to be duly 


improved. But ah! truth bears 
testimony, that this is rarely the 
case. If ever here we look for 
wisdom and rich instruction, or 
listen to catch some pure and ele- 
vating sentiment of benevolence or 
devotion, how painfully are we dis- 
appointed? The whole current of 
discourse is usually made up of 
the news of the neighbourhood, 
the petty passing incidents of yes- 
terday, intermixed with a few 
clumsy attempts at wit and hu- 
mour, or remarks which neither 
gain nor deserve a moment’s atten- 
tion. How can a sensible and con- 
scientious man, consent to fritter 
away three or four hours evening 
after evening, in company, where 
nothing is heard or patiently ad- 
mitted, but empty small-talk, and 
vapid common-place? 

Another distinctive preperty of 
human nature, is the power of re- 
flection. Yet, if we observe man, 
when retired from active scenes 
and social intercourse, we cannot 
fail to perceive here also the most 
deplorable waste of time. Every 
one vigilantly attentive to the state 
of his own mind, has cause to re- 
gret that so large a portion of his 
thoughts are without object, that 
a still larger portion of them are 
occupied about objects which he 
would blush to reveal, and that the 
small remainder directed to grave 
and important purposes are so 
loose and desultory as scarcely to 
form any consecutive train. How 
much time has been lost in build- 
ing airy castles and palaces, or in 
perambulating “ Fairy fields of 
fiction all on flower?” It is a 
question, whether the recluse does 
not often play the wanton, and 
trifle more egregiously in his soli- 
tary and romantic musings, than 
the wildest votaries of fashion and 
folly in the gay resorts of amuse- 
ment and dissipation. If every 
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one ought, like a certain Italian 
philosopher, to consider time as 
his estate, surely he should be 
concerned not only to keep it free 
from noxious weeds and poisonous 
plants, but also to have every part 


of it well cultivated. In most in- 
stances, however, this estate re- 
sembles an African desert, with a 
few scanty spots of vegetation, 
which scarcely serve to relieve the 
general aspect of barrenness around 
them. 

The self-complacent and syste- 
matic trifler, repeats the maxim,— 
Nemo mortalium, omnibus horis 
sapit. “No man is wise at all 
hours.” But can a rational and 
responsible creature be justified at 
any season, or under any supposa- 
ble circumstances, in doing, speak- 
ing, or thinking, what both reason 
and conscience disapprove? To 
say this, were at once to abandon 
every principle and rule of moral 
obligation. The ultimate end of 
our being is the promotion of 
God’s glory, and when this grand 
end is ascertained, every action, 


word, and thought should have. 


a direct-reference to it. The 
lighter kind of moralists never 
take such solemn views of human 
life, and therefore their aphorisms 
and instructions touch only a few 
superficial and prominent points. 
If we are conversant with the great 
truths of divine revelation, and im- 
pressed by the awful realities of 
eternity, it is impossible not to be 
deeply humbled while we takea 
steady review of the waste of time. 
This feeling, though painful, may 
prove salutary, and as we grieve 
to witness a frightful sterility over- 
spreading the past years of life, 
we should resolve to seize the 
future, and devote them to God. 
The prayer of the pensive Psalmist 
ought to be adopted as our own, 
“ Lord, so teach us to number 
our days, that we may apply our 
hearts to wisdom.” 


>. 
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A SERMON BY THE REV. PHILIP 
HERNY. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
(Concluded from page 627.) 


Application 1. Hence we gather 
matter of wonder at three things. 

1. At the infinite patience and 
forbearance of God, that though 
he be the God of truth, yet should 
stand by and see such a notorious 
lie arise and reign in the church 
of Christ—that he did not crush 
the cocatrice in the egg, that there 
should be so many learned, wise 
men suffered to be deluded by it ; 
why did he not hinder it at the very 
first? Why, 1. to punish the world 
for their wickedness, in not receiv- 
ing the truth in the love of it.—2. 
That they that were perfect, i. e. 
sound and sincere, might be made 
manifest.—3. To exercise the faith 
and patience of his people in bear- 
ing up against this lie, and wit 
nessing the truth even to death.— 
4. To advance his own glory in 
supporting his church under this 
conflict, and at last delivering it 
from it, God would not have suf- 
fered it to be so long reigning 
could he not have brought good 
out of it. 

2. At the stupidity and sottish- 
ness of the people that do believe 
this lie, so many of them, divers 
of them, learned, knowing, think- 
ing men, men of solid judgment, 
and quick apprehension in other 
things, and yet gulled and de- 
ceived in this, Esa. xliv. 20, stand 
and wonder.—What’s the reason ? 
An. Besides what the text speaks 
of God’s giving them up, 

1. Much is to be imputed to 
education ; ’twas the religion of 
their forefathers, and they were 
brought up in it. 

2. More to their prejudice they 
are taught that to be a heretic, i. e. 
a Protestant, is to be every thing 
that is naught ; dealing with the 
Protestants, as the heathen did 
with the Christians, putting them 
in bear skins, and then beating 
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them for bears. Insomuch that 
many of them, when they have 
come to converse with Protestants, 
have professed that they are not 
the men they took them to be. 

8. Most of all to interest—they 
get by it, they get riches, honour, 
pleasure—are tied by the teeth to 
it, they hold what they have by it. 

3. At the stark folly and mad- 
ness of those that have known and 
professed the truth, and yet after- 
wards leave it, and own this lie— 
that it is so is plain by experience, 
the reason is plain, 1 John ii. 19, 
were not of us, they had received 
the truth in the light of it, but 
never in the love of it, and, there- 
fore it was, that God sent them 
strong delusions the efficacy of 
error ; but mark, if the latter end 
of such be not worse than their 
beginning, therefore let him that 
thinks he stands take heed lest he 
fall. 

2, Matter of praise and thanks- 
giving to God for three things. 

1..That ever he did begin to 
unravel that mystery of iniquity 
in the Reformation. It is now 
about eight score years since the 
first attempt was made by Martin 
Luther, a very unlikely person. 
So that one of his friends told him, 
“‘ go thy ways, Luther, to thy cell, 
and say thy prayers, thou art un- 
likely to carry on this great work.” 
The occasion of it was to this pur- 
pose. There was a priest came to 
town with pardons, and Luther's 
sister had a mind of one, and 
cheapened it, and the priest asked 
somewhat too dear for it; she 
asked her brother’s advice about 
it, he dissuaded her from it, which 
angered the priest ; he complained 
to the pope; Luther was sensible 
on what grounds he stood, and 
proposed it as a query in the 
schools, whether there were not 
great corruptions among them 
about, indulgences, offered to an- 
swer any, and so the more he 
studied on it, the more he saw to 
the bottom of that great lie. 
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2. That we of this nation are 
delivered from this delusion.— 
England was the choicest pearl in 
the pope’s triple crown; the first 
flower in his gardens; he had 
most revenues out of it; and 
therefore wonder not that he was 
so loth to part with it. It began 
in Henry the VIIIth. who broke 
the ice, and indeed but broke it, 
for at the same time there was a 
Papist and a Protestant burning in 
the same fire; but in his son’s 
days, Edward Vith. (though a 
child) the whole fabric of this lie 
was tumbled to the ground. 

3. That God hath till this day 
kept out this lie. There have not 
endeavours been wanting to bring 
us back to Rome, sometimes by 
open force, as in the Spanish inva- 
sion, which God defeated ; some- 
times by secret fraud, as by the 
plot of this day, designed that, 
having blown up king, lords, and 
commons, they might change our 
religion, by law established, and 
bring in the lie again. It had in- 
fluence not only in the lives of 
many thousands, but also on our 
religion. They made no account 
of the lives of so many ; ’tis a pas- 
sage in one of Sir Ever. Digbye’s 
letters lately published, that among 
so many lives there were but three 
worth the saving—but God pre- 
vented in mercy. You may re- 
member the manner of the dis- 
covery of it—by a letter. I'll 
warrant you if the plot had taken 
effect there would have been 


great joy in Rome, and yet how is 


it forgotten in England? There 
are two things that may justly 
provoke God to bring the lie 
among us again—1l. Our forget. 
fulness of his mercies, and this 
among the rest.—2. Our kindness, 
I do not say to the persons, but to 
their way. 

3, Matter of instruction in three 
things. 

1. See the great evil of this 
great lie, and hate it, and resolve 


by the grace of God never to be- 
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lieve it—there’s great evil in it— 
tis a dishonour to God, a dis- 
paragement to Christ, flatly oppo- 
site to the Gospel, the destruction 
of cities and nations, and the ruin 
of thousands and millions of souls. 
O hate it, hate it, I commend you, 
to the love of God, and the hatred 
of popery, Psalm exix. 163. J hate 
and abhor lying. O hate and ab- 
hor this great lie, and let your 
hatred be sincere, Psalm cxix. 128. 
out of love to God, the God of 
truth, and to the word, which is 
the word of truth. And the more 
you hate it, the less likely you 
will be to believe it ; they that re- 
ceive the truth, receives it with two 
arms, faith and love, which always 
go together, and so it is in receiving 
the lie. What will you believe a 
lie ? an errant lie? when you are 
told of it. 

2. See the great danger that 
we are in of being tried about it, 
and prepare accordingly. I know 
this danger hath been talkt of 
long, and as yet it hath not come, 
but that’s no thanks to us, we are 
beholding to the goodness of God, 
and the watchfulness of our gover- 
nors; the Lord move us to do as 
Noah did, Heb. xi. 7. believe, and 
fear, and prepare an ark. 

1. Be exhorted to prepare by 
true repentance and reformation 
of what’s amiss in heart and house. 
Now if ever, now or never, you are 
called to do this, hereby you will 
make God your friend ; and when 
such enemies are coming, it will 
be good having him for us, how- 
ever you will secure your ever- 
lasting state and condition, that 
though God suffer them to take 
every thing else, they cannot take 
away heaven and happiness. 

2. By receiving the truth, both 
in the light and the-love of it. 

1. In the light of it, get know- 
ledge—a man that is knowing in 
money, and cattle, and ware, is not 
easily deceived about them, so 
take heed of being found ignorant 
in these matters. Take pains in 
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catechising your children, and in- 
structing them, though you may 
be in your graves, yet what will 
your poor children do when they 
are tried. O give them some of 
that milk—it concerns you to get 
them well armed against the storm 
comes. 

2. In the love of it, the know- 
ledge of the truth, without being 
bowed to the obedience of it, will 
do us no good; this with the 
former, under God, must be our 
security; do not rest in head 
knowledge, but get heart know- 
ledge ; a man that has tasted that 
honey is sweet will not easily be 
persuaded to the contrary. So, 
see 2 Peter iii. 17, 18. want of 
this provokes God to send. 

3. By getting loose from the 
world and the things of it. Nothing 
doth more dispose a man to apos- 
tacy than love of the world, 
2 Tim. iv. 10, Demas has for- 
saken; this is a snare, and has 
been to thousands. Our adhering 
inordinately to these kind of lying 
vanities, for so the things of the 
world are, doth dispose us to re~ 
ceive and entertain those other 
lying vanities. 

4. By getting into your cham-~ 
bers, and shutting your doors 
about you, I mean by getting 
alone and praying, getting into 
company with others in praying, 
and pray down this lie, Prayers 
and tears are the churches wea~ 
pons. David prayed Ahithophel’s 
counsel into foolishness, 2 Sam. xv. 
$1. My exhortation is in the words 
of the ship-master to Jonah, chap. 
i. 6. when the storm arose and the 
ship was sinking. 

3. See the certain end of this 
great lie, and rejoice and comfort 
yourselves, and one another, with 
the hopes and expectations of it. 
An end you'l say, what, after it 
hath been so long prevailing in 
the world, and has taken deep 
rooting, shall the truth at last pre- 
vail? I answer, yes, it shall— 
certainly it shall; I do as firmly 
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believe it (the Lord help my un- 
belief) as I do any other article in 
thecreed. The King of the earth 
shall certainly hate the whore, and 
make her desolate and naked, 
Rev. xvii. 16. for the mouth of 
the Lord has spoken it—that the 
gates of hell shall never prevail 
against the church, i. e. not totally 
and finally. See 2 Tim. iii. 8, 9. 
Jannes and Jambres, the conjurors 
of whom we read, Exod. vii. 12. 
who by their lying forgeries de- 
ceived Pharaoh and his courtiers. 
But did their lying continue? No; 
Moses’ rod swallowed up theirs. 
Truth shall prevail against error, 
as Jannes and Jambres withstood 
Moses, so the pope and papacy 
withstand the Lord Jesus. But 
as their forgeries were laid open 
at last, so shall the papacy m due 
time. Therefore it is good being of 
truth’s side, on God’s side. There 
was a gentleman in the late wars 
who daily prayed to God, te tell 
him which side should get the 
better, for on that side he would 
be. I'll tell you which side in 
this case will get the better—truth 
will, therefore be on truth’s side. 
That for the end of the lie, but 
then for the end of the liars, that 
make and believe it, and love 
it, we must see that too, and 
seeing it tremble. Let the Apos- 
tle tell you, ver. 12, “ that they 
might all be damned.” Ask the 
least of your children that can 
speak, and, if they are any thing 
like instructed, they’l tell you that 
the devil is the father of lies, 
Rev. xxi. 28—xxii. 15. all liars, 
this is thought especially to refer 
to this great lie, not excluding other 
lies and cheats, whosoever loves it 
instead of unmasking and dis- 
covering it, whosoever believes it 
instead of hating and abhorring it, 
their portion is likely to be wi/hout, 
with the devil and his angels, 
from which God deliver you and 
me. Amen. 


J.B. W. 
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ON TIE WARRANT WHICH MI.- 
NISTERS HAVE FOR CALLING 
SINNERS TO REPENTANCE. 

Ir seems the delight of some 
minds to throw upon the plain 
truths of revelation, the air and 
the colouring of metaphysical 
axioms ; and by this means some 
principles, which in their naked 
statement, never seem to admit of 
a question, become involved in all 
the intricacy of abstract discus- 
sion. What renders this a sub- 
ject of regret, is, that both talent 
and ignorance, sophistry and dull- 
ness, alike lend their aid to con- 
fuse the intellect of the inquiring, 
and deteriorate from the simplicity 
and beauty of truth. It seems 
astonishing that any one should 
raise. a doubt upon the propriety 
of calling sinners to repentance. 
And yet there have not been want- 
ing individuals, who have affirmed, 
that ministers are not directed, 
nor warranted to invite sinners to 
partake in the blessings of redemp- 
tion. When such a sentiment is 
promulged, it becomes us to see, 
not so much the rationale of the 
thing, from the mere deductions 
of clear and genuine argumenta- 
tion, but whether there is any 
scriptural warrant for the practice 
in question. 

Now, in turning to the inspired 
records, we have a warrant for 
calling sinners to repentance, in 
the example of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. It may be neces- 
sary only to cite a few facts as 
evidence, that such was the line 
of conduct he invariably pursued. 
Was it a saint or sinner, that he 
called from the Sycamore tree, 
and said, “ this day is salvation 
come to this house.” Was it a 
saint or sinner, that he addressed, 
and said, ‘* Dost thou believe on 
the Son of God ?” Was it a moral 
or an immoral character, that he 
invited to partake of living water. 
“ If thou knewest the gift of God, 
and who it is that saith unto thee, 
give me to drink, thou wouldest 
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have agked of him, and he would 
have given theeliving water.” These 
are only a few of the facts which 
might be cited to show, that our 
Lord was in the habit of inviting 
sinners to partake of the benefits 
of the Gospel. 

The design of the Gospel is 
also an evidence that we are war- 
ranted to call sinners to repent- 
ance. There are two grand de- 
signs to be effected by the mini- 
stry. The one is the conversion 
of sinners, the other the edifica- 
tion of believers. Now, to whom 
was the bread of life first sent, to 
converted or unconverted persons ? 
who were the individuals first ex- 
horted to repent and believe the 
Gospel? Were they persons, 
who had handled, and felt, and 
tasted that the Lord is gracious ? 
This would be absurd in the high- 
est degree. Peter would not have 
thought of calling upon persons to 
repent, who had repented already 
—he would not call on those to 
believe, who had already believed 
the word. His audience was a 
mixed multitude, and when he 
opened his commission, he urged 
them indiscriminately to repent 
for the remission of sins. It is to 
persons of a very similar charac- 
ter the Gospel is still preached, 
and by parity of reasoning, a simi- 
lar mode of address must be 
adopted. 

Besides, the warrant seems em- 
bodied in the commission, which 
our Lord gave to his apostles, 
“Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every crea- 
ture.” We apprehend the preach- 
ing of the Gospel is not uttering 
the sublime mysteries of revelation 
in barbarous language, nor limit- 
ing the promulgation of it, to a 
few of the more abstruse doctrines, 
in phrases which are a jargon to 
the ear, and a confusion to the 
understanding. The commission 
of our Lord includes an ample re- 
presentation of every doctrine, and 
of every precept. And the per- 
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sons to whom this commission was 
to be opened, were not merely 
such as were ordained to eternal 
life, but it was to be announced to 
every creature. The Apostles con- 
sequently began to proclaim it in 
the very capital of Jewish unbe- 
lief, and to call the very men that 
had condemned their Master to a 
reception of eternal life through 
him. 

The Scriptures afford many ex- 
press declarations on the subject. 
Passing by those powerful calls, 
those touching appeals, which are 
given in the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, those which relate to 
an ‘immediate seeking of the Lord 
while he is to be found—to the 
turning of the sinner, to the alarm 
the watchman is to give—we 
open the New Testament, and 
there we find all the heralds of 
salvation, from Jobn the Baptist 
to the writer of the Apocalypse, 
furnishing us with calls te sinners, 
John said, repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Christ him- 
self says, repent ye, and believe 
the Gospel, Paul says, God hath 
commanded all men every where 
to repent. Awake thou that 
sleepest, and arise from the dead, 
and Christ shall give thee life. 
Passages might be multiplied to 
great extent, were it necessary, 
to show the scriptural warrant for 
preaching to sinners. 

But we may gather evidence, 
from observing how the Apostles 
themselves understood the subject. 
Did they call sinners to repent- 
ance, or did they not? Revert 
to the conduct of Peter, when he 
had healed the lame man—he says 
to the multitude, repent ye, there- 
fore, and be converted. What can 
be more striking than his address 
to Simon Magus. We see this 
wizard attempting to purchase the 
gift of the Holy Ghost. We read 
Peter’s character of him—that his 
heart was not right, that he was 
in the gall of bitterness, and the 
bond of iniquity; and yet Peter 
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calls him to repent, to pray, to 
seek forgiveness. There is one 
other case, that is, the address of 
Paul to the Athenians. He calls 
upon those philosophical idotaters 
to repent, and turn to the living 
God. Now, with these statements 
from sacred writ, we conclude it 
is the privilege and duty of mini- 
sters to call sinners to repentance. 

G. VecTis. 
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REPLY TO A QUERY ON IMPUTED 
RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


" (To the Editors. ) 


GENnTLEMEN,—I read with con- 
siderable interest the query in 
your Magazine for September, on 
the imputation of the righteous- 
ness of Christ, and have been wait- 
ing with no less interest for a reply 
to the same. In your November 
_ number an answer was given ; but, 
in my estimation, it does not fully 
and fairly meet the question. In 
order to obtain a correct view of 
this subject, it seems to me that it 
should be clearly shown, that the 
imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ, is not inconsistent with 
our responsibility to God, as the 
subjects of his moral government. 
On this hinge, I think, the whole 
discussion ought toturn. By the 
righteousness of Christ, I under- 
stand his perfect obedience to the 
law of God; including his death 
as an atonement for sin. 

By imputation, this obedience 
is considered theirs to whom it is 
imputed, just as if they had felt 
and done all that the Saviour did : 
and on this ground, the moral Go- 
vernor of the universe accepts all 
who believe in Jesus, because his 
perfection thus becomes theirs. 

Disobedience to the law is the 
debt that has been contracted, for 
which all are liable to punishment. 
Christ is to be viewed as the surety, 
who discharges this debt; this 
being accomplished, the law, or 
the Lawgiver, has no more de- 
mand upon believers, because it 
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would appear just in God to de- 
mand the payment of the same 
debt from the surety and the 
debtor. 

The opinion of Dwight on this 
subject, is entitled to cousidera- 


tion. ‘* The supposition, incau- 
tiously admitted by some divines, 
that Christ satisfied the demands 
of the law, by his active and 
passive obedience, in the same 
manner as the payment of a debt 
satisfies the demands of a credi- . 
tor, has, if I mistake not, been 
heretofore proved to be unfounded 
in the Scriptures. We owed to 
God our obedience and not our 
property; and obedience in its 
own nature, is due from the sub- 
ject himself, and. can never be 
rendered by another, In refusing 
to render it, we are criminal, and 
for this criminality merit punish- 
ment. The guilt thus incurred 
is inherent in the criminal himself, 
and cannot, in the nature of things, 
be transferred to another. All 
that in this case can be done by 
a substitute, of whatever character, 
is to render it not improper, for 
the Lawgiver to pardon the trans- 
gressor. No substitute can, by 
any possible effort, make him 
cease to be guilty, or to deserve 
punishment. This, (and I intend 
to say it with reverence,) is beyond 
the ability of Omnipotenee itself. 
The fact that he is guilty is past, 
and can never be recalled.” Thus 
Dwight sets aside imputation alto- 
gether, and it appears to me, ex- 
cept this be done, our responsi- 
bility to the moral Jaw cannot con- 
sistently be maintained, Any other 
view of the subject than this, seems 
to me to be opposed to our daily 
exercise at the throne of grace, 
where we always appear in the 
character of guilty sinners, We 
ask for the blessings of salvation, 
as the free gift of grace, and never 
claim them on the ground of right, 
because Christ has made an atone- 
ment for sin. 

Your correspondent seems to 
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‘, think, that a full atonement for be saved. The mercy of God is a 
% sin cannot consistently be main- boundless ocean, and through the 
mf tained, without admitting the im- redemption of Christ, the great 
putation of the obedience of Christ. Jehovah can extend forgiveness to 
. But surely it cannot be of the least an indefinite number of fallen crea- 
is 
consequence, whetherGod pardons tures, who should hear of Jesus, 
a= F ° ° ° . 
" me for what Christ has done; or and believe in his salvation. 
on the ground of his personal obe- | Should you think these observa- 
is dience being imputed to me. tions worthy of your notice, and 
d The atonement is of infinite effi- calculated to elicit truth, you will 
wf cacy, and could avail fora thou- oblige by inserting them in your 
* sand worlds, were thereas many to valuable miscellany. M. A. 
i- sees coed 
on 
od POETRY. 
to A 
ur 
ts FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 
b- THE STAR OF ISRAEL. 
be The glory of the Lord is risen upon thee.—-Isaiah Ix. 1. 
1g Tur. voice of Prophets, and the songs of Kings, 
id Had both foretold the crownless Shiloh’s birth, 
h- But Zion’s minstrels long had hush’d the strings 
od Of their high harps, when he was seen on earth! 
if Crownless he came ;~-without the pomp of power, 
ry Earth was his footstool, not his diadem ;-- 
Ss, One star shone brightly on his natal day, 
sl But that was all of pomp which told of him. 
»y Saving one strain, which floated from the sky, 
or, Waftidg unearthly tones of rest and peace, 
‘or A passing breath of heavenly symphony, 
Which scarce was heard, when it began to cease. 
“4 But though that melody hath died away, 
by Still shines THE SrarR with ever-cressive light,— 
im Brighter and brighter, till its streaming ray 
ve Shall roll each shadow from this world of night. 
nd People of darkness*—sitting in the tomb, 
nd The house of shadows —rise and hail its gleam, 
The glory of the Lord hath pierc’d your gloom, 
if mory P’ your g 
_ Why will ye wander from his pitying beam ? SANATOR. 
st, leit 
ra THE COMING OF CHRIST, 
a. A Propuecy or BALaaM. 
sie Numbers xxiii. xxiv. 
n- From the crest of the mountain, the false prophet eyed, 
er The hosts of the Lord in their strength and_their pride : 
There the warriors of Israel were gleaming in mail, 
~ad And their banners were waving all wide on the gale. 
ly As the sand on the shore, or the waves of the main, 
e, The war-tents of Israel were whitening the plain, 
he The lances were glistening—the chargers were bounding— 
Ve And loudly the trumpets of+ silver were sounding. 
yn And he shook as he gazed, for that prophet had come 
4 From the mountains of Aram—the land of his home : 
“9 At his Monarch’s command he had sped on his way, 
At, To breathe his defiance o’er Israel’s array. 
1€- 
* Isaiah ix, 2. + Numbers x. 1. 
to Conc. Mac. Supp. 1824. 4T° - 
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*¢ Oh Balak of Moab, thou’st brought me from far, 
From my hearth and my home, to these valleys of war, 
From the mountains of Aram—to curse and defy 

His armies, who rules both the earth and the sky. 

*¢ Canst thou count but one fourth of yon warlike array, 
Spread as thick as the sand on the shore of the sea ? 
As the stars of the sky, or the dust of the ground, 

The warriors of Israel move countless around ! 

‘* Can the breath of my mouth scathe Israel’s high crest ? 
Oh how can I curse, whom the Lord hath once blest ! 
Or how can I speak, when he bids me be still ? 

In blessing or cursing, I bow to his will. 

** I cannot defy them--I cannot but bless— 

Oh, might I but die in the faith they possess ! 

Oh, might I but die in the faith they defend, 

And the death of the righteous be my latter end ! 

* But Balak of Moab, I mark on thy brow 

The dark flush of anger is reddening now ; 

But must I not tell, what the Lord hath revealed ?— 
What is darkly begun, shall with brightness be sealed ! 
*¢ T see it—but dimly : I see it—but far ; 

A sceptre in Israel—in Jacob a star : 

Though dim thro’ the vista of long-coming years, 
Approaching, that herald of glory appears ! 

** But widen thou sceptre—and brighten thou star— 
Till the nations shall come to thy rising from far! 

Till the sword of the Moabite bow to thy sway ! 








And the gloom of the Gentile be lost in thy ray.’’_ SATELLITE. | 
Shevesesetes 
TO A SKELETON. Yes—thou art ever eloquent ! 

}Gazep upon the formof Death— Thy silence wins the ear— 

(Without his fabled dart) — The voice of words is idly spent, 
That all now left, where living breath Within a sepulchre ! 

Once warmed a beating heart. O man, if ought can ever thrust 
A shapeless, fleshless skeleton, bie proud, proud forehead to the dust, 
A ghastly wreck of crumbling bone : t surely must be here ! 


And yet the only part No voice can ever scem so dread, 
That man with all his pride bequeaths, As this same stillness of the dead! 
Of kingly crowns, or conqueror’s wreaths. ‘‘ Go, tell the sage, who trims his flame, 








f man! and can it be Till morning lights the sky, 
—— poder once as I ? Who breaks the link that binds his frame 
That once a heart beat warm in theg, Forimmortality! = 
And passions ran as high ? Go, tell the studious suicide, q 
Dust of the earth, and nought beside, That devastation waits his pride ; 
Hath ever voice of man supplied The rathless worms are nigh ! 
That tongueless cavity ? First for his frame, untimely spent, q 
Dust of the Earth! what can express Then for his book-piled monument ! 
Thy less than utter nothingness ? “* And tell the conqueror, who hath long 
And yet, perchance, thy voice hath said Enwrapped mankind in storms, 
mine is saying now, And driv’n his scythed ear along 
And moralized upon the dead, Upon their mangled forms— 1 
With sorrow on thy brow !— That while he tramples over all, 
That brow which wears an air of stone— He is himself the vilest thrall, f 
Where apathy hath fixed her throne, The least of human worms ! ‘ 
And nothing will avow ! While captive monarchs crouch anderave, 
Where eye of man can nothing see, Himself hath been Ambition’s slave ! P 
But that same chilling vacancy. «€ Tell all—the King upon his throne— 
What was thy station ? high or low, The slave on bended knee— 
Upon the scroll of Fame ?— The monarch proud—the captive prone— C 
—And yet it little recks to know, The bondsman and the free— 
inks ’tis all the same ! Tell them, that all must come to this-- T 
Of ev’ry joy and sorrow reft, These are the only vestiges, | 
This is the all that death hath left— Of low mortality ! I 
This shadow of thy frame ! A nameless clod of worthless clay, 
Thou mockery of living earth, Spurned by each scornful foot away !” T 


Thy silence speaketh loudly forth ! NON QUALIS ERAM, 
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LINES 


ON READING THE STANZAS BY THE 
LATE LORD BYRON, ENTITLED, ‘f ALL 
I ASK—ALL I WISH—IS, A TEAR.” 


Lately inserted ta one of the Public Papers. 
(By Lorp Byron.) 
«* All I ask—ail I wish—is, a tear.” 


«< WHEN my soul wings her flight, 
To the regions of night, 
And my corse shall recline on its bier, 
As ye pass by the tomb 
Where my ashes consume, 
O! moisten their dust with a tear. 


** May no marble bestow 
That splendour of woe, 
Which the children of vanity rear, 
No fiction of fame 
To blazon my name, 
All I ask—all I wish—is, a tear.” 





Tuy corse will we lave 
As it sinks to its grave, 
With our tears we'll bedew the green sod, 
And weep that no more 
Thy spirit can soar, 
Or seek the forgiveness of God. 


That a star once so bright 
Should sink into night, 

Andin darkness should quench all its rays; 
Tliough it dazzled the world, 
Should from heav’n be hurl’d, 

In a moment extinguish’d its blaze ; 


This bids the tear flow, 
Opes the fountains of woe ; 
It is set, and shall never arise! 
We hoped it would shine, 
Filled with lustre divine, 
And chase the foul mists from its skies. 


But, ah! thou art gone ! 
Like the dew of the morn, 
The muses have wept round thy bier ; 
Now wrap’d in thy shroud 
Thou art hid from that crowd, 
Whose sympathy did prompt a 7, 


mentee 


JUDAH ’s LYRE. 


WHEN shall a prophet-minstrel sweep, 
Once more the chords of Judah’s Lyre, 
And wake those tones so wild and deep, 
That set all Israel’s hearts on fire ? 
When shall a royal seer again, 
The scroll of prophecy reveal, 
And music tell, in deepened strain, 
The victories of Israel ? 


Once breathing forth her very soul, 
In wild and tameless bursts of song, 
There music snatched the prophet’sscroll, 
And traced the characters along ! 
Nor did the Prophet's heart disdain 
To bend him o’er the minstrel’s lyre, 
Till in that wildly-moving strain, 
The prophet borrowed music’s fire ! 


But long that heaven-inspired song, 

On Israel’s ear hath died away ; 
And long that riven harp hath bung, 

All mournful, on the willow tree ! 
The voice of joy is silent now, 

In Salem’s walls so rudely rased, 
And over Judah’s crownless brow, 

The curse is witheringly traced. 

Unus Fratrum. 
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TRANSLATION oF THE 10th ODE 
or THE 2d BOOK oF HORACE. 


IF thou would’st wisely live thy little day, 

Tempt not, my friend, a too tempestuous 
sea 

Nor steer too closely on the rocky shore, 

When storms arise and angry billows roar. 


For he who lives between the high andlow, 

(The happiest medium grasping man can 
know,) 

Dreads notfell penury’senvenom’d sting, 

Nor seeks the grandeur envied wealth 
might bring. 

The lofty pine must bow before the storm, 

Which scarce can shake the olive’s hum- 
bler form ; 

The earthquake levels, with a heavier 


sweep, 
The high-rais’d tower, that frowns 
athwart the deep. 


The lightning, harmless on the plain 
below, 

Assails the mountain’s storm-defying 
brow ; 

Splits the bold peak, that rear’d its head 


so high, 
And hurls the scathed ruins from the sky. 


The mind that’s well prepar’d for for- 
tune’s power, 

a for a brightning change in adverse 
hou 

Yet, ‘oiee a cloudless sun is riding high, 

Thinks that a storm may soon o’erspread 

eskyy 

Such is this seene—the same All-ruling 
hand 

Bids howling winter sweep across the 


land,— 
Then stays the northern blast, and spring 


again, 

With smiling verdure, decks the desert 
plain. 

What, though obscured the present mo- 
ment here ! 

Soon shalt thou smile and wipe away the 
tear :— 

Apollo often leaves his bow unstrung, 

To touch his lyre, and wake the muses’ 
song. 

Yet still, whatever be the storms of fate, 

Stand like a rock, unconquerably great ; 

But ah! if fickle fortune fill thy sail, 

Seek not too much te catch the favour- 
ing gale. Mo.iez-CoLuis. 
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Observations on the Religious Pecu- 
liarities of the Society of Friends. 
By Joseph John Gurney. Lon- 
don: J. and A, Arch. Second 
Edit. 9s. 

Quakerism is about the last thing 

which we should expect to see 

produced by the simple and un- 
sophisticated reading of the Holy 

Scriptures. It is one of those 

refinements of speculation, one 

of those thorough and matur- 
ed ro ge of a mistaken first 
principle, which could have ori- 
ginated only where the human 
mind had been wrested from under 
the correcting influence of those 
various causes, which are wisely 
ordained in Providence to coun- 
teract its eccentricities, and pre- 
vent the abuse of its principles 
and propensions. Let any sober- 
minded Christian try to divest 
himself, one by one, of all the 
peculiarities which attach to his 
own religious notions, and reduce 
himself, in imagination, to the 
state of a novice, just enlightened 
to perceive the divine evidence, 
and feel the imperative authority 
of the Holy Scriptures; let him 
conceive, step by step, the ad- 
vance of his mind in the know- 
ledge of the sacred volume, and 
in the corresponding subjection of 
his whole soul to its dictates; and 
let him proceed to the formation 
for himself of a consistent system 
of religious doctrines, scheme of 
social worship, and theory of mo- 
ral principles, and we think we 
may say with confidence, that, 
almost without exception, the 
whole religious system which 
would come forth from such a 
rocess, would be just as unlike 
uakerism, as Quakerism is un- 
like every thing else which the 
history of Christianity ever before 
exhibited in any part of the world. 

The extremes to which it leads 

could not exist in a simple and 

natural state of the human mind, 





and the conclusions in which it 
rests would never have been en- 
tertained if its founders had but 
enjoyed a moiety of the good 
sense and learning of many of its 
existing patrons; nor could its 
present advocates ever have been 
reconciled to give it their pre- 
ference, but for that extraordinary 
influence of education, habit, and 
familiarity, by which men become 
enamoured of those deformities, 
to which, under other circum- 
stances, they would be exquisitely 
sensible. Prejudice makes us all 
more or less blind to the defects 
of the objects we love, and en- 
robes the most glaring and perni- 
cious errors with the beauty of 
truth. After we have become fa- 
miliarized in practice to a peculiar 
theory, it is no difficult matter to 
bring our understandings to sub- 
mit to the plausibilities by which 
it is sustained, and to congratu- 
late ourselves on the reasonable- 
ness and consistency of our prin- 
ciples. Then we are apt to ima- 
gine our scheme holds us, not by 
the unlawful bond of prejudice, 
or the ignoble one of habit, or the 
artificial one of education, but by 
all that is pure in truth, and all 
that is imperative in conscience. 
The human mind generally is sus- 
ceptible of so many perversions, 
wrong impulses, and artificial 
evolutions, it is so weak, so fitful, 
so tortuous a thing, so capable of 
playing the chameleon with itself, 
that we neither wonder at the ex- 
tremes to which, on either hand, 
it is constantly running, nor at the 
complacency with which it views 
its own eccentricities. 

The natural consequences of 
mental error are fearful in con- 
templation, and sometimes not less 
so in reality, but it by ne means 
follows that all or the chief of 
those pernicious results, which a 
speculative reasoner might fairly 
anticipate, do actually proceed 
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from the errors he deplores. Here 


fact, corrects reason. Men’ are 
better or worse than their systems, 
according to various other causes, 
besides principles which operate 
in the formation of their character ; 
or according as the mind itself, 
or its relative circumstances in so- 
ciety, may supply other and more 
directly operative impulses. This 
is one of those wise and benevo- 
lent arrangements of Providence, 
by which much evil is prevented 
in social life from corruption of 
principle, and by which the really 
good men, who are attached to 
clashing systems, are brought to a 
much stricter affinity than could 
have been presaged from a bare 
inspection of their hostile theories. 
We feel no hesitation in avowing 
the intentional application of these 
remarks to the Society of Friends. 
They are better than their system. 
By that we mean, that their prin- 
ciples are counteracted by certain 
other more powerful causes, pre- 
venting that mischief which would 
follow their full and general de- 
velopement, and that more good 
results in the characters of the 
men than can fairly be attributed 
to the system. Human nature 
itself silently counteracts some 
parts of their theory, while the 
state of knowledge and of religion 
in society at large, does, we think, 
more for them than all the pecu- 
liarities of their creed, aud singu- 
larities of their discipline. With 
the Friends we have indeed many 
important principles in common, 
and we can heartily assure them 
that, as far as they honour the 
Christian name by their virtue 
and zeal, we rejoice in their friend- 
ship, though, in as far as their 
acknowledged views depart from 
the divine standard, as we appre- 
hend it, they will allow us to de- 
elare our disapprobation. When 
we commend the men, we wish to 
forget their theory, and when we 
eondemn their theory, we wish 
eompletely to detach it from its 
promoters. We owe the utmost 
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charity to men’s persons, none 
whatever to their errors. With 
Mr. Joseph John Gurney’s book 
we have been much interested, 
and we must be allowed to say, 
that if it has strengthened rather 
than diminished our antipathies to 
the system of Quakerism, it has, 
at least, conciliated our sincere 
respect for the man. For in the 
midst of fallacious reasonings, 
dangerous claims, and invalid con- 
clusions, with which the work 
every where abounds, we find so 
many things which please us, and 
so much that is substantially and 
practically excellent, so puch evi- 
dently in the spirit of the man 
that is generous, pure, and honest, 
that we cannot but congratulate 
the Friends in having found such 
an acvoeate, and ourselves in 
having seen the best possible por- 
traiture of a people whose history 
and opinions have the interest of a 
moral curiosity, and their charac. 
ters the recommendation of active 
and consistent benevolence. 

We must, however, now pro- 
ceed to give our readers some no- 
tion of the contents of this work. 
It is abundantly obvious, from the 
first chapter, that Mr. Gurney has 
embraced the Arminian scheme, 
which we presume to be the gene-~ 
ral theory of Friends, though, pro- 
bably, not without some deviations 
both to a higher and a lower doc- 
tiine. In fact, though the views 
of Mr. Gurney may be fairly taken 
as the more prevalent, we have 
reason to suspect that they are 
much too evangelical for many in 
the Society. But taking them as 
professedly the opinion of the 
body, we are sorry to perceive, 
that there is no admission of the 
existence among them of what we 
cannot but consider a purer and 
more scriptural scheme. The parts 
of the present one hang so very 
loosely together—it is so mani- 
festly inconsistent, both with itself 
and with Scripture, that we cannot 
but regret the hold it has upon 
the Society. 
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The favourite doctrine of the 
Friends, and one upon which Mr. 
G. bestows much labour, is that 
of inward light in all men. To 
this we should have no objection, 
if they would define it to mean 
nothing more than “ a moral sense 
of right and wrong,” but to this 
Mr. G. adds, “‘ accompanied with 
a portion of quickening and re- 
deeming power.” After a very 
slight examination of the intro- 
ductory verses of John’s Gospel, 
in which the light spoken of by 
the apostle is interpreted of this 
favourite doctrine of the Friends, 
Mr. G. says, 

** Since such appears to be the true 
meaning of verse 4, we cannot reasonably 
hesitate in our interpretation of verse 9. 
In the former, the light is said to be in 
or by the Word; in the latter, according 
to a very usual figure of rhetoric, the 
Word being the source of the light, is 
himself denominated ‘ light.’ The light 
in either case must be of the same cha- 
racter, and if there be any correctness in 
the view we have now taken of the whole 
passage, it can bg no other than the light 
of the Spirit of the Son of God. Hence, 
therefore, I conclude, on the authority 
of the apostle John, that a measure of 
the light of the Spirit of the Son of God, 
* lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.’ ”’—pp. 18, 19. 

To our apprehension, Mr. G.’s 
conclusion appears wholly erro- 
neous. For granting it true— 
then, we ask, is Christ, or the doc- 
trine of Christ, redemption or 
mercy, grace or righteousness, or 
any spiritual blessing whatever, 
the light which every man really 
possesses ? or if, upon the Quaker 
notion, every individual man has 
the light of Christ within him, in 
what an immense majority of cases 
does this light absolutely fail, and 
leave the possessors in total dark- 
ness! Is not this to frustrate the 
grace of God? Then are all the 
benefits of Christ’s coming into the 
world absolutely lost, as to the 
great mass of those to whom they 
were im —and we are left to 
infer that his light never percepti- 
bly differed from darkness? But 
Mr. G.’s criticism and gloss upon 
Johni. 4 and 9, are, in our esteem, 
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as unsound as his conclusion— 
“ the life was the light of men” 
—“ the true light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world,” 
are the passages on which he 
mainly rests. Now it by no means 
appears, that John is describing 
what light men have within them ; 
but simply what Christ offers to 
them, or sheds upon their exter- 
nal state; and his description 
is necessarily restricted to that 
light which issued exclusively 
from the mission of Christ, and 
from the antecedent revelations of 
him, and which was now shining, 
without exception, freely onall men. 
But, if John spéaks of the light 
which Christ shed, then it could 
not be that which men every where 
previously enjoyed, and if Mr. G.’s 
gloss were true, then Jolin was 
not describing the blessings the 
Logos brought, and which were 
peculiar to him; but only those 
which men enjoyed in all ages 
before his coming, and where he 
never was known. ‘‘ The world 
by wisdom knew not God.” But 
John appears to us to be describ- 
ing not an inward light at all, but 
an outward light, which shone 
upon men from Jesus Christ or 
his Gospel, but which he by no 
means affirms to have actually en- 
lightened every man. The words 
of the evangelist neither imply an 
absolute universality, nor any thing 
beyond the communication of ex- 
ternal means of illumination, and 
appear to us to be very nearly, 
or even exactly parallel to John 
Vili. and 12. “I am the light of 
the world.” Besides, we must ex- 
press our decided approbation of 
Doddridge’s criticism—that the 
word coming refers not to every 
man, but to the light. Thus he 
translates ver. 9. ‘* This is the 
true light which, coming into the 
world, lighteth every man.” We 
confess, we see not the slightest 
foundation in this and other Scrip- 
tures for the notion of inward light. 
The very doctrine, in every part 
and application of it, is calculated 
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to present a most unfavourable 
view of the inefficiency of divine 
operations, while it solves no one 
difficulty in the whole compass of 
theology. For we are still exposed 
to the perilous charge of ascribing 
to God’s operations and purposes 
the imbecility and frustration 
which attend man, while we are 
left to seek the real cause of all 
saving and effectual grace, not in 
inward light, but in an almighty 
and sovereign agent. Where is the 
instance of this inward light pro- 
ducing either a true faith, a 
thorough reformation of our cor- 
rupted nature, or that holiness 
without which no man shall see 
the Lord ? After all, Quakers and 
Arminians generally are compelled 
to admit the total inefficacy of this 
inward light, and to ascribe human 
salvation to that divine agent that 
worketh in men “ to will and to 
do of his own good pleasure.” 

Mr. Gurney has some very sin- 
gular remarks in the chapter on 
the disuse of all typical rites in the 
worship of God. Commenting on 
John iv. l and 2, “ Jesus him- 
self baptized not,” &c., he adds, 


** Those preachers of the Gospel, 
therefore, who consider it their duty, 
in conformity with the great fundamen- 
tal law of Christian worship, to abstain 
from the practice of baptizing their con- 
verts in water, have the consolation to 
know, that in adopting such a line of 
conduct, they are following the example 
of him, who is on all hands allowed to 
have afforded us a perfect pattern.” — 


p- 103 

But those very preachers of the 
Gospel have, besides this -very 
questionable consolation, the pain 
of knowing, on the other hand, 
that they dissent from the pattern 
of Christ’s immediate disciples, his 
own positive command, put in 
force under his own personal di- 
rection, and the uniform and re- 
corded practice of the Apostles 
after the ascension of their Master, 
and after they had enjoyed that 
promised unction, which taught 


them all things, and especially 
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what they ought to do in the 
church of Christ, So that the 
want of Christ’s practical sanction 
is no sort of argument against his 
own command, and the practice of 
the Apostles, which he approved 
and directed. Can Mr. G. think 
it probable, that the apostles and 
disciples would have baptized at 
all, if Christ had not expressly sent 
them to do so? or that, if there 
had been any “ consolation” in 
imitating his disuse of that rite, 
he that led them into all truth, 
would have left them here in 
error? This is really very shal- 
low reasoning, and very superficial 
theology. 

On the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper, Mr. G. is, if possible, 
more unsuccessful, for in almost 
every point, his argument utterly 
fails. And we were on the point 
of saying, we were really shocked 
at that liberty and laxity of inter- 
pretation, which, once admitted, 
would sap the foundation of every 
doctrine, and leave the Christian 
church without any definite stand- 
ard of faith and practice. After 
a very elaborate examination of 
most of the Scriptures, relating 
either preceptively or historically 
to the “ Supper;” the author 
states, that he considers the 
“Supper” to be nothing more 
than a part of those “ public re- 
pasts, of a decent and frugal cha- 
racter, in which the poor and the 
rich of the early Christian churches 
participated together, and which 
were considered as being both the 
symbols and pledges of mutual 
harmony and brotherly love. Such 
was then the Lord’s Supper of the 
primitive Christians.” He then 
proceeds :— 


“* To the simple practice which thus 
prevailed among these primitive Chris- 
tians (if preserved within proper bounds) 
there appears to be nothing which can 
fairly be objected. It was a practice 
which might be classed rather under the 
head of pious custéms, than under that 
of direct religious ceremonies. It was, 
perhaps, little more than giving to one 
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of the common occasions of life, a spe~ 
cific direetion of an edifying character, 
and, under the peculiar circunistances of 
these early disciples, it might be consi- 
dered no inconsistent result of that gene- 
ral law, that, whether we eat or drink, or 
whatsoever we do, all is to be done to 
the glory of God, and in the'name of the 
Lord Jesus. But appropriate as these 
feasts of charity might be to the condi- 
tion of the infant church, when the be- 
lievers were comparatively few in num- 
ber, and in a considerable degree pos- 
sessed all things in common, they would 
evidently be much less adapted for the 
use of these vast multitudes of persons, 
very slightly connected with one another, 
who profess Christianity in modern times. 
As the numbers increased in any church, 
who would as members of it possess a 
right to attend the love feasts, there 
would necessarily arise a great danger of 
abuse in such a practice; and that this 
abuse actually took place in the church 
of Corinth to an alarming and disgrace- 
ful degree, we have already noticed on 
the authority of the Apostle Paul. On 
the other hand, therefore, we may allow 
that those persons who continue the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, not as 
a religious ceremony constituting a ne- 
cessary part of divine worship, but on the 
simple system of the primitive Christians, 
are not without their warrant in the ex- 
ample of those Christians, for the adop- 
tion of stich a course. On the other 
hand, it is no less evident, that the ap- 
parent unsuitableness of the custom, to 
the present condition of the visible 
church, its known liability to abuse, and 
more especially its close affinity with the 
abolished practices of the Jewish ritual, 
afford very strong reasons for ifs discon- 
tinuance. That there is nothing in the 
history of the origin of that custom 
which precludes, under so obvious a 
change of circumstances, the liberty for 
its disuse, the reader will probably allow, 
for ‘reasons already stated.’’—pp. 121, 
122. 


Now, with the concurrent voice 
of Seripture and antiquity against 
the notions of the Friends, what 
has Mr.Gurney done? He has first 
attempted to confound the sacred 
ceremony with a common meal ; 
by the fact of the institution of the 
Supper being coincident with the 
Jewish passover, he has endea- 
voured to prove it identical with 
it, and consequently argues -upon 
it, as if it were a part of the typi- 
cal economy of Moses ;—then to 
evade the testimouy from anti- 


quity, an effort is made to prove 
it identical with the Agape or love- 
feasts, and thus he gains the very 
extraordinary inference, that the 
disciples might rather be said to 
be celebrating a pious custom, than 
a religious ceremony ; and so it 
becomes altogether divested of its 
divine authority, its spiritual sig- 
nificance and utility, as a means of 
grace. Its infinite importance as 
a‘substantive display of the doc- 
trine of the cross, and a material 
exhibition of that all-important 
truth, which human nature is so 
disposed to resist, and against 
which so many professedly Chris- 
tian sects have expressed their 
malignity, are thus entirely over- 
thrown. But the argument is in 
every respect inadequate ; and all 
the authorities adduced by Mr. G., 
if they prove any thing, distinctly 
prove, that the Lord's Supper was 
both held as an express religious 
ceremony of universal obligation, 
upon the ground of the Saviour’s 
institution, and that it was neither 
a devotional application of a com- 
mon meal, nor identical with the 
love-feasis, which, without scrip- 
tural authority, so early prevailed, 
The words of the learned Schleus- 
ner, which Mr. G. quotes, are as 
completely adverse to the use he 
puts them to, as if they had been 
framed for the purpose—for he 
says, ‘‘ the love-feasts were conjoin- 
ed with the festive celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper.” Does it then need 
any comment to prove, that they 
were not that Supper? Can there 
be conjunction unless there be really 
two things? The same may be 
said of the testimony of Chrysos- 
tom, We have looked into his 
Homily on the 11th chap. of 
1 Cor.; but can see not a shadow 
of ground for inferring, either that 
he reduced the “ Supper,” to a 
spiritualization of a common meal, 
or that he identified it with the 
love-feasts. We cannot but con- 
fess ourselves astonished at the 
kind of argumentation which this 
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really learned Quaker employs in 
relation to Christian antiquity ; 
but still more so with the very 
unceremonious, we had almost said 
clumsy, handling of the word of 
God, which too frequently meets 
the reader’s attention. After all 
the efforts made to turn the tes- 
timony of Scripture and antiquity 
into a capa mortuum, it appears 
the Friends are rather diffident of 
their premises, and only claim a 
liberty for the disuse of typical 
observances. One argument very 
frequently urged, is, their liability 
to abuse; and under this apprehen- 
sion, and with a wish to distinguish 
the spiritual dispensation from the 
typical more carefully than was 
done by the first believers, Mr. 
G. thinks it probable, that there 
are many Christians, not of his 
own profession, “ who, as they 
draw yet nearer in spirit to an 
omnipresent Deity, will be per- 
mitted to find, in the disuse of all 
types, a more excellent way.” We 
can only say, that we hope no 
Christians will ever deem they can 
draw near, or come to God at all, 
but through a crucified Saviour, 
who has deemed the memorial of 
his dying love absolutely neces- 
sary to the edification of his peo- 
ple, while they continue at this 
earthly distance from the Deity, 
and who has encouraged the ex- 
pectation, that even in heaven 
there will be a Marriage Su 
of the Lamb. oil 

We are very loth to part thus 
with our good and worthy friend. 
But were we to continue edm- 
menting on all the material and 
important errors of the book, we 
should occupy an undue space. We 
had marked many passages for ex- 
tract, but must forego our inten- 
tions. We cannot, however, pass 
over the doctrine of the Friends 
upon the subject of Divine influ- 
ence. Mr. G. states it thus: 

“It is a principle generally under- 
stood and admni by the aaeliene of 


that Society,.that the faculty of the 
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Christian ministry. is a gift of the Spirit, 
which cannot be rightly exercised, other- 
wise than under the direet and immediate 
influence of that Spirit. Friends are not, 
therefore, satisfied with any general im- 
pression, that it is their duty to preach 
the Gospel; nor do they venture, under 
suck impression, either to employ their 
own intellectual exertions, as a prepara- 
tion for the service, or to select their 
own time for performing it.”’—p. 134. 


** Although we are very far indeed 
from pretending to those higher degrecs of 
inspiration, which for peculiar and spe- 
cific purposes were bestowed upon some 
of the immediate followers of Jesus, we 
know that there are individuais amongst 
us, who have received that gift of pro- 
phecy, which is profitable for ‘* exhorta- 
tion, edification, and comfort.’”’—p. 153. 


** Now, that women are often led to 
proclaim the word of the Lord amongst 
us—that it is laid upon them as an in- 
dispensible duty—that they are from 
time to time constrained, under the in- 
fluence of the Spirit, to rise up in our 
assemblies for worship, in order to in- 
struct, exhort, convince, and console ; 
or to kneel down and address the Most 
High, as the organs of the congregation ; 
are facts,” &c. &c.—p. 216. 


*¢ The individual, who, according to 
the apprehension of Friends, is a true 
minister of the Gospel, (and there may 
be many such persons in a single con- 
gregation,) avails himself with strict 
regularity of the opportunity provided 
amongst us, as in every religious society, 
for the purpose of divine worship. In 
company with his brethren and sisters, 
he waits in public upan Him, who is 
alone the author of every good and per- 
fect gift. His soul is humbled in true 
prostration before God; and while he 
continues in this condition, he is often 
sensible not only of a general desire 
for the spiritual welfare of his friends ; 
but of a strong, yet secret exercise of 
mind on their account. Now, as he 
patiently waits, in reverent dependence 
upon Christ, the great Minister of the 
sanctuary, this exercise of mind often 
assumes an explicit direction, and when 
he apprehends, that the secret command 
has gone forth towards him, vocally to 
address either the congregation in preach- 
ing, or the Almighty in prayer ; he obeys 
the mandate of his Lord, and speaks as 
the Spirit gives him utterance. 
he has been enabled to discharge himself 
of the burthen, which has thus rested 
upon _ be returns to a state of 
silence, and is often permitted to expe- 
rience a consoling feeling of relief and 
tranquillity. The quietude and true 
ease which then prevail in his mind, 
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afford human evidence, of which he may 
with humility avai] himself, that in thus 
exercising his gift, he has been following, 
not the carnal imaginations of his own 
heart, but the- voice of the true Shep- 
herd.””—pp. 135, 136. 


‘¢ They apprehend, that no verbal 
administrations properly consist with 
worship, but those which spring simply 
and immediately from the Holy Spirit. 
They believe thut God can be rightly 
praised only by his own works. Now, 
among those works may be reckoned the 
spiritual ministry, of which I am speak- 
ing; for, although it m&y be affected 
by theinfirmity of the instrument through 
which it passes, (and this may be the 
case’ in a greater or lesser degree,) it is 
nevertheless called into exercise, ordered, 
and directed to its right object, by the 
Lord himself.’’—p. 137. 


The sum total of all this appears 
to be plainly, that Friends look 
upon the ministry exercised among 
them, to be-as truly inspiration as 
the sacred Scriptures, and conse- 
quently as of the same worth and 
authority—a proposition proceed- 
ing, as we conceive, from pure 
fanaticism, rendered absurd in 
itself, and fraught with the most 

icious results. If the gift of 
inspiration is as truly in the society 
of Friends as in the Apostles, of 
course this Christian sect pays as 
much deference to its ministers 
as to the Holy Scriptures—that is 
to say, they judge not their preach- 
ers, male and female, by the writ- 
ten word, because they are a rule 
unto themselves, and are not to be 
made subject to any external test. 
We need not then wonder, that the 
Scriptures are disused in their 
assemblies. In the next place, 
they ought, in accordance with the 
uniform current of Scripture-evi- 
dence, to be able to yield the 
same sensible proof of inspiration 
as all theinspired penmen. Lack- 
ing this, we say, however firmly 
“persuaded any of them may be 
that they are inspired, it is the 
duty of all the world—a duty we 
owe to the acknowledged words 
of inspiration, to disbelieve the in- 
spiration of the ministry of Friends, 
tll they yield the seal of the Spirit 


in true prophecy or miracle. Again, 
if their speakers are all uttering the 
words of the Holy Ghost, (and Paul, 
James, and John could say no 
more,) then why are not these 
unspeakably precious words of 
the Spirit of God carefully re- 
corded by the society, for the 
purpose of forming new and addi- 
tional Bibles? What'an amazing 
treasure do they suffer to sink into 
forgetfulness!! Could our wor- 
thy friends of the Quaker persua- 
tion but be induced to be consis- 
sent, and preserve these words of 
the Spirit, which their preachers 
utter, we suspect they would 
soon be convinced that they bore 
no stamp of inspiration—at least, 
we are sure the world would soon 
discover in them ample ground 
for that infidelity- which prevails 
in reference to their inspiration. 
But we really can scarcely bring 
ourselves to think, that Friends do 
admit the proposition in its true 
import. Surely there is a cautious 
reservation somewhere: for we see 
nothing in the body to lead us to 
think there exists a practical re- 
cognition of the sentiment. Alas! 
their spiritual state, in comparison 
with other churches, warrants not 
the inference, that they enjoy the 
gift of inspired teaching in any 
very enlarged degree, or any true 
sense. They have acted upon this 
scheme for a century and half, we 
are told, yet there has not arisen a 
Paul or a Peter, nor even a Luke, 
in all their societies! We fear, the 
expectation of ever seeing such, or 
of receiving from the society any 
reasonable proof of inspiration, is 
utterly vain. Of course they will 
consider us unbelievers, and we, 
in return, should caution them to 
consider the powerful tendency 
which their notion has to plunge 
the whole question of inspiration 
into contempt and obscurity ; and 
to drive every sober and reflecting 
mind among them into the opposite 
extreme of scepticism and infidelity. 
We know of no source so prolific of 
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infidelity as fanaticism. We should 
like to know upon what principles 
Quakers teach their young and 
thinking people to believe in the 
inspiration of the word of God— 
for we should suppose the very 
same arguments as prove this 
point, would disprove the inspira- 
tion of Quaker-teaching : their 
reasons Against infidelity must be 
all two-egded swords. If there 
were no other argument against 
this pretence of inspiration, the 
fact of the discrepancy which ex- 
ists between different teachers, as 
between the decrees of different 
Popes, sufficiently proves the fal- 


lacy of the pretension, We could 
enlarge upon this subject, but have 
now exceeded our limits. We have 
already expressed a very favour- 
able opinion of Mr. G., and we 
beg leave to say, in conclusion, that 
however unfavourably we look 
upon Quaker-opinions, we are 
happy to possess this very able 
development of them; and we 
are still more happy in being able 
to bear our testimony to the excel- 
lent and benevolent character of 
the body. The book is elegantly 
printed, and in many respects daes 
great credit to Mr. Gurney’s taste 
and learning. 


ad 
Literaria Wediviva; or, The Book Worm. 


Sh he i ad 


Social Religion Eaemplified: in 
several Dialogues. Third Edition. 
London, 1759. 8vo. 

Tue popularity of books is regu- 

lated by a standard altogether dif- 

ferent from their real merit. The 
scale is in the hands of an arbiter 
too prejudiced to form a correct 
opinion, and too much biassed by 
interest to utter it. The breath 
of popular clamour blows too 
fiercely to permit an equipoise. 
The dust of revered antiquity often 
givesan undue preponderancy. The 
weights are sometimes incorrect, 
and who shall legalize them, and 
mark them with the royal stamp 
of the sovereign of Parnassus? 

Intellect is too subtile and effer- 

vescent to admit so material a 

standard, and its particles too re- 

fined and Proteus-like to allow 
such accuracy. Every age will 
claim the prerogative of making 
its own rules, and legalizing its 
own standard, and will no more 
endure an absolute censorship in 
intellect than ia fashion. In the 
days of Elizabeth, Sydney’s “ Ar- 
cadia,” was the academy of grace 
and eloquence; the lite ad- 
venturer might no more depart 
from the rules of composition there 


embodied, than the courtier pre- 
sume to omit his Spanish doublet, 
or trim his beard in any other 
fashion than that of Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Under the scholar James, 
puns, anagrams, Latin quotations, 
and Greek ‘aphorisms were the 
seasoning, without which no lite- 
rary aliment, however substantial, 
met the public taste. In Charles’s 
time the standard again varied, 
and then began the reign of quaint- 
ness, antithesis, obscure allusion, 
and recondite simile. At a later 
period, we see a discussion started, 
whether Waller or Milton were 
the greater poet? The discarded 
productions of one century become 
the jewels of a succeeding one, 
and that scarcity which is very 
commonly the effect of neglect, 
changes into the cause of worth 
and estimation. So unstable, and 
yet eventually so equable, are the 
verdicts of fashion, The obscurity 
by which one generation punishes 
a supposed unworthy publication, 
is the means by which another 
raises its reputation. We have 
heard among the viriuosi of a very 
ingenious way of ascertaining the 
literary value of a book. It con- 


sists in measuring the dimensions 
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of its cover, and the breadth of its 
margin, and its height 
and depth. on token may sie 
~ 4 smile, but let us tell them, 
books have been saved or 
emned by methods analogous 
to these. A full title-page, a por- 
trait, a whimsical dedication, a 
tasteful cover, have done wonders ; 
and where these have failed, a 
paroxysm of quotations from all 
the authors who have ever lived, 
and from some who never lived, 
has been resorted to, which, like 
an of reserve, has seldom 
failed to carry the public opinion 
by storm. The mysterious blank 
page in Tristram Shandy, and the 
still- more mysterious black one, 
did more for the popularity of 
that work than all its other pages: 
deduct unintelligibility and inde- 
cency from its contents, and what 
remains may be returned to the 
original proprietors, Burton, Sir 
Thomas Browne, &c. &c. 

We were led into these reflec- 
tions by a glance at the volume, 
whose title is prefixed to this ar- 
ticle. Nothing but the caprice of 
popular judgment can account for 
the general neglect which this in- 
teresting book has met with. We 
are not surprized that it has been 
cast aside by the mass of literary 
men: there are too many hard 
sayings in it for the men of this 
world, Its evangelical character is 
too decided ; its nonconformity too 
apparent; its congregationalism 
too simple, too scriptural for the 
mistaken liberality of the day. 
But to. whomsoever the nature of 
true religion is a matter of inquiry, 
to whomsoever the formation and 
discipline of atrue church of Christ 
is a subject of interest, we cannot 
sufficiently express our regret, that 
these dialogues are not more 
known. 

Lord Shaftesbury has expressed 
his astonishment, in his tract en- 
titled “‘ The Moralists,” that “ the 
moderns, who abound so much in 
trealises and essays, are so sparitg 


in the way of piatoouz, which 
heretofore was found the politest 
and best way of managing even 
the graver subjects.” The reason 
of this is to be found in the diffi- 
culty of preserving that freshness 
and interest in the colloquial form 
of address, without which, all 
writing would necessarily be in- 
sipid : or in the still greater diffi- 
culty of keeping up the essential 
difference of character in the seve- 
ral dramatis persone; a point 
rarely attempted, and still more - 
rately achieved. In this respect, 
Lord Lyttleton’s “ Dialogues of 
the Dead” are perhaps the best 
specimens in our language. Fowler, 
in his “ Principles and Practices 
of the Latitudinarians,” and Addi- 
son in his treatise ‘‘ on Medals,” 
have also very successfully at- 
tempted this. Amongst Dissen- 
ters, we do not remember any in- 
stance, begides this of Mr. Maurice, 
in which these characteristics of 
the dialogue have been duly pre- 
served. QOur_readers will observe, 
that a life of Mr. Maurice is given 
in our biographical department of 
the present number, and that 
copious extracts from Dr. Wil- 
liams’s character of the present 
work are also annexed. If we 
might venture to add any thing 
to the strictures of so able a wri- 
ter, which we fear to do, lest we 
should be imagined rem actam 
agere, we should say, that the de- 
sign of these dialogues is admir- 
ably conceived. The intention of 
the author is to present a delinea- 
tion of the faith and order, the 
formation and progress of an In- 
dependent church, in a series of 
dialogues between its ministers 
and members, displaying the man- 
ner in which those churches re- 
ceive their members, watch over 
each other’s conversation, and ex- 
ercise that system of discipline 
barat My in the Scriptures, This 
is e by the imaginary his- 
tory of the first church of f Christ, 
formed in Caerludd, or London. 
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Our readers cannot fail to perceive, 
that this plan opens a wide field 
for the exercise of Mr. Maurice's 
powers, and ably, indeed, has he 
used them. The prevailing tone 
of the volume is piety—eccentric, 
perhaps,‘ and possibly, to some, 
over rigorous, but still genuine, 
ardent piety. A sacred regard to 
the Scriptures, as the only guide 
in church affairs, is equally evident: 
all is brought to this touchstone, 
and tried by this test. A certain 
portion of genius is also apparent, 
but then it is Welch genius, irre- 
gular beyond the common license 
of this fortuitous, this extravagant 
personage, and tinctured occasion- 
ally with vulgarity. An uncom- 
mon simplicity of mind pervades 
the whole work: a simplicity of 
that kind, which, though unrobed, 
is not indecorous—a simplicity 
which proceeds from candour of 
mind, and which, without the 
parade of sentiment, infuses the 
very heart and soul of sentiment ; 
in short, a simplicity which we 
may suppose was the ornament 
and grace of primitive manners, 
before the affected rules ef mo- 
dern refinement were invented. 
With all these excellences the 
work has considerable faults, nor 
will our critical impartiality suffer 
us to pass them unnoticed, There 
are some sentiments in it, at best, 
questionable; particularly that re- 
specting the church-membership 
of the children of believing pa- 
rents. The unpleasant mixture of 
two different ‘orders of interlocu- 
tors, without sufficient warning, at 
all times, of the change of sce- 
nery ; the unpronounceable Welch 
names, though we presume, this 
point is supposed to be necessary 
to preserve the vrai semblance of 
the history; but above all, the 
uncouth and in style by 
which a great portion of the work 
is disfigured. Mr. Maurice was 
evidently a learned man, which 
makes his utter contempt of all the 
elegancies of composition the more 


remarkable. But with all these 
deductions, there is an indefinable 
air of nature and truth through 
the whole volume, which, if it 
serve not to mitigate the acrimony 
of the critic, will ensure it a cor- 
dial approval from the lover of 
Scripture, and especially for them 
consistent Dissenter. Our limits 
will only permit us to make one 
extract from Mr. Maurice’s book. 
It is taken from a dialogue repre- 
senting the admonition of the 
church to Digyfraith, a disorderly 
member, who had imbibed anti- 
nomian opinions. Yefan, and 
Davi, and Diwyd are the names 
of the teachers and pastor by 
whom the admonition is given. 


** Digyfraith. But the sins of believers 
are not seen, nor to be seen; for they 
are, according to the Scriptures, blotted 
out and covered.—Yefan. And according 
to the Scriptures they are seen to; and 
to God, the man after God’s own heart, 
said, Against thee have I sinned, and have 
done this evil in thy sight. I grant there 
is a sense, wherein it may be said, that 
God does not see the sins of his people ; 
it is sometimes mention’d in the sacred 
Scriptures, but whenever tlte servants of 
Christ and the children of God may be 
call’d to make use of such an expression, 
it should be evangelically explain’d and 
receiv’d, in the most agreeable manner 
to all the divine perfections. It is said, 
that if God should murk iniquity no per- 
son could stand ; but there is forgiveness 
with him. The iniquity that is forgiven 
is not marked, or is not seen; that is, 
God will not enter into judgment with 
that person; so that with the eye of his 
vindictive justice he does not see such a 
person’s iniquity or mark it, and in that 
sense it shall be remembered no more ; 
but to the eye of his providence all things 
are open and naked, and it is impossible 
it should be otherwise. Our most secret 
thoughts are constantly under his view, 
and we are glad they are; and he can as 
well cease to be God, as properly to forget 
any one * our innumerable evils.— 
Digyfraith. Well, this is a language I like 
fe ag do I know who can like it and 
live; what, God see sin in me? It is 
cutting, ’tis killing, take it in any sense. 
—Yefan, You must either have dis- 
honourable thoughts of God, uuworthy 
of his divine perfections, or you must 
have a secret aversion unto the doctrine 


of the divine omniscience, and would fain 
hide yourself from the all-seeing eye of 
God. 1 fancy, for all your cen- 





fidence, excuse the word, that you see 
some things in yourself, that you are not 
willing God should see: & can’t think, 
but if all the truth was known and con- 
sidered, a guilty heart lies close at the 
bottom of this principle of yours, else 
you would with humility and gladness 
sure embrace the truth, the whole truth 
under the distinction I offered, between 
God’s seeing sin in vindictive justice, and 
his seeing sin, all sin, even in its most 
distant causes and springs, as he is, and 
must be the omniscient God. He knows 
all things, and therefore must know your 
sins. — Digyfraith, But he knows all 
things, and therefore he must know that 
I have no sins; there are no sins that 
can be called mine. Whatever might be 
called by that name, was laid on Christ, 
became his, and ceas’d to be mine. There 
are no sins, that are my sins, and there- 
fore God himself, who is omniscient, 
cannot sce them as my sins.—-Yefan. It 
is very well known that I look upon the 
doctrine of inmrputation of sin to Christ, 
and the imputation of his righteousness 
to his people, as the glory of my life and 
work; but though it is said that the 
Lord laid upon him the iniquity of us ail, 

et "twas we went astray, and ’twas our 
iniquity. The judgment of God is al- 
ways according to truth; and therefore 
he must know that Christ never sinned, 
_ though our sins were imputed to him, 

and his being willing they should be so 
imputed, was in him eminent obedience ; 
and God must know that the sins are 
daily committed by us, we are the very 
trespassers, though God does not impute 
our trespasses unto us. God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself, 
without imputing their trespasses unto 
them; but though he did not impute 
them, they are nevertheless call’d their 
trespasses. Though Christ bore our sins in 
his own body on the tree, they were our 
sins, and so we are daily to confess them 
as our sins, and mourn over them before 
the Lord. 

** Upon this Diwyd said, my honoured 
teacher, giye me leave to observe, that, in 
our pri meetings, Digyfraith was fre- 
quently ¢all’d to pray; and though I 
gave all possible attention, I never heard 
him confess sin nor mourn over it before 
the Lord. He had, indeed, in his prayers 
many good expressions, but for the most 

art a long round-about ramble, more 
ike preaching than praying ; speaking 
to the ple rather than speaking to 
God; wherein he would show sometimes 
great indignation against thoughts, dif- 
ferent from his own, and complain of 
other people’s darkness and legality ; but 
I never heard him confess his own cor- 
ruption, bewail his own imperfection, 
nor beg evangelical repentance in all my 
acquaintance with him, And I desire to 
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know who the man is, that can tell me 
he ever saw him shed tears in mourning 
over sin before God ; and I can produce 
the man who saw him sneer at a tender 
confession of sin, and heard him deride a 
weeping Christian, as a weak insignificant 
soul, bless’d with a moist brain.—Digy- 
fraith. I don’t know with what view I am 
thus accused, nor do I much care. I re- 
member when I was so weak as to think 
I must confess and mourn, and did ac- 
cordingly do so; but it was rough un- 
natural work, but then I knew no better : 
and I find a sort of a pity to poor crea- 
tures that know no better yet; and in- 
deed seem to take pleasure in crying, 
complaining, and confessing, as if there 
was a great deal of Christianity in it. 
But for my part, it was never pleasant 
work to me; and when I thought I saw 
an open door of deliverance, I quickly 
forsook the bondage I was in; being 
call’d to liberty [ accepted it, and stand 
fast in it. I told you before that I have no 
sin, God says he sees none, and what in - 
the world have I to confess and mourn 
over? It is something odd that a Chris- 
tian of my growth should be called to ac- 
count by those of a low stature, who can- 
not see as I do. ! bear with you as well 
as I can, though your confessions and 
contritions are a burden tome; but you, 
like feeble, fretful children, cannot bear 
with me, who would fain bring you on 
towards manhood in religion.—Yefan, 
I think if you were to measure yourself 
by the sacred word, you would not have 
those high thoughts of yourself. The 
rule given us there is, that we should es- 
teem others better than ourselves ; and 
the apostie Paul, who was, I suppose, a 
taller Christian than you, says, that he 
was less than the least of all saints. We 
feeble children can’t help thinking, that 
if you had such great acquaintance with 
the law of faith as you boast of, your 
boasting would be excluded. Indeed to- 
wards others you have of a long time 
carried it with an air of disdain, which 
made them think you were not so tall as 
you yourself imagin’d. That I be not 
tedious in mentioning the many instances 
of mournful acknowledgments of sin by 
the saints, under both testaments, let the 
standing rule given us by the beloved dis- 
ciple suffice ; If we confess our sins, he is 
Saithful and just to forgive us our sins, and 
to cleanse .us from all unrighteousness. 
How differently minded from you was 
the apostle! You say, you have no sin; 
he says, that if we say we have no sin, we 
deceive ourselves, and the truih is not in us. 
You say, that confession of sin is need- 
less ; be says, it is necessary. You say, 
you bave not sinned ; he says, that you 
thereby make God a lyar, and his word is not 
in you. Another apostle says, that in 
many things we offend all; and for all your 
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haste you are one of the offenders, and 
as eminent as you fancy yourself, it 
would not be beneath you to acknowledge 
it Davi. Digyfraith I here charge 
you with hatred against God: you don’t 
love his divine perfections ; you are not 
willing to think that he sees your sins. 
If you had only in humility of soul ac- 
knowledged that though your sins are 
many, and that in your own sight they 
abound, and that on the account of them 
you loath yourself in your own sight, yet 
that God, in his vindictive justice, does 
not see them, nor mark your iniquity 
against you, we should have look’d upon 
it as an evangelical confession ; but you, 
by what you say, must either deny that 
you have any sin in your nature, or you 
must deny the omniscience of God. For 
believers thankfully in holiness and hu- 
mility to say, that their sins are covered, 
cast behind God’s back, and shall be re= 
member‘d no more, in an explain’d sense 
agreeable to the divine perfections, and 
all the reveal’d will of God, is what we 
shall never militate against ; but for you 
to say, that you cannot abide to hear it 
said, that God sces your sin in any sense, 
is most abominable. Ah! poor creature! 
he knows your foolishness, and your sin 
is not hid from him. I here also charge 

‘ou with impenitency, and hardness of 

eart: you are puffed up, as the apostle 
says, and have not rather mourned. But, 
alas! you are against all mourning for 
sin. You are not for looking to him 
whom you have pierced, and mourn, and 
be in bitterness for him. Do what you 
will, or omit what you please, you are 
never distress’d. The confessing, mourn- 
ing Christian, you call a whining one, 
and his tears you trample upon. Him 
that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, who 
trembleth at God’s word, you set no 
value upon. However, I call you to 
mourn and repent, for I apprehend your 
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case to be very dangerous. I here ina 
like manner charge you with love to 
iniquity and sin ; for you say that sin has 
no malignity in it, but works for our 
good; and, in calling it sin, you say you 
only conform yourself.to our language. 
You are an advocate for the evil of evils, 
out of which no good cancome. And, 
lastly, I here charge you with being too 
much like a child of Belial, without a 
yoke, without alaw. You are not under 
the law of God. This I look upon as 
the mother of all your other abomina- 
tions; for grant that the law of God 
commands you nothing, and it must be 
granted that you have no sin to confess, 
report for, nor mourn over, I am as yet 
your pastor, and in the Lord’s name, 
whom I serve, and under whose law I 
own myself to be, do call you to sincere 
repentance.”—pp. 511—523. 


There have been five editions 
of Mr. Maurice’s work; the third 
printed at the sole expense of Mrs. 
Cooke, of Stoke-Newington, a lady 
deservedly.eminent amongst Dis- 
senters for her piety and liberality. 
The fourth and fifth editions are 
according to Dr. Williams’s emen- 
dations, and have the author’s 
name prefixed, which was omitted 
in the previous copies, together 
with a short memoir of him by the 
editor. The third edition, how- 
ever, is by far the most respectable, 
both in type and paper. The last 
edition is well suited, by its 
price, for gratuitous distribution 
among the poorer members of our 
churches. 


pT 


ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES OF 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


. 





Memoirs of the Life and Religious 
Labours of Howell Harris, -Esq. ; 
including an authentic Account of the 
Calvinistic Methodists in Wales. By 
John Bulmer.— Westley, &c. 3s. 6d, 


Our thanks are due to Mr. Bulmer 
for the interesting and well-executed 
memoir before us. Howell Harris 
deserved a distinct biography; he 
was a man of eminent zeal, and 
rare attainments in the divine life, 
and his labours were eminently 


blessed by the great Head of the 
Church in the conversion of souls. 
He was one of the chief instruments 
in the hand of God, in effecting a 
revival of serious piety, not only in 
Wales, but in various parts of the 
kingdom. The work is well got up, 
jadiciously arranged, and perspicu- 
ously written, and is a valuable ac- 
cession to our biographical stores. 
It is evident that Mr. B. has spared 
no pains to render the Memoir in- 
teresting and acceptable to the re- 
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ligious public, and, when the quan- 
tity of letter-press is considered, we 
must pronounce it a cheap publica- 
tion. 





Solid Resources for Old Age; or, the 
Means by which the Evening of Life 
may be rendered both profitable and 
pleasant. By the Author of Choice 
Pleasures for Youth. Baynes. 
3s. 6d. 


Tue letters which compose the neat 
little volume before us, were ori- 
ginally addressed to an aged friend, 
and appear in their present form at 
his request. From a careful atten- 
tion to the volume, we believe it 
admirably adapted to subserve the 
purposes of its publication, and we 
sincerely hope that; under the Di- 
vine blessing, it will be the means 
of supplying the aged Christian 
with that solid consolation and 
peace of which it treats. The Ictters 
are eight in number, upon a variety 
of well selected subjects, suited to 
the aged. The style is elegant, and 
remarkable for its neatness and 
beautifal simplicity ; the sentiments 
are strictly evangelical, and the 
work is rendered additionally in- 
teresting by the introduction of 
striking anecdotes. We most hear- 
tily wish it as extensive a circula- 
tion as it merits. 


weeveteees 


Massilon’s Thoughts on different Mo- 
raland Religious Subjects, extracted 
Srom his Works, and arranged under 
distinct Heads. Translated from the 
French, by Rutton Morris. Westley, 
5s. 


Mr. Morris has, at the advice 
of a few judicious friends, pre- 
sented to the religious public the 
Thoughts of Massilon in an Eng- 
lish dress, hoping that -its speedy 
sale may enable him to conti- 
nue his labours in the foreign sta- 
tion which he 6w occupies. The 
justly celebrated name of a Massilon 
will, we doubt not, induce many to 

e purchasers of the volume, 
* and where this fails, we hope the end 
of the translator will be a powerful 
inducement, and that this benevo- 
— may be accomplished be- 
yond his most sanguine expecta- 


The true Nature of Protestant and 
Christian Education. A Sermon 
preached in the Parish Church of 
St. Luke, Chelsea. By John Symp- 
son, Sergrove. Bryan. 1s. 6d. 

TuIs sermon was preached and 

published for the benefit of the Pa- 

rochial Schools in Chelsea, by re- 
quest of the parishioners. The text 

is selected from Psalm Ixxviii. 4. 

In the discussion of this passage, 

Mr. Sergrove proceeds,—I. To 

specify the Subjects of Christian 

Education.— II. To adduce the 

Means of its Advancement —And, 

III. To Point out its Claims on 

Christian Society. In the perusal 

of this sermon, we were gratified in 

observing a frequent reference to 
the peculiar doctrines of the Gos- 
pel; bat our pleasure suffered con- 
siderable abatement in mecting 
with such phrases as the following : 

“ the divine creed of our holy Ca- 

tholic Church, which as Protestants 

we ingenuously, conscientiously, 
and boldly profess; Patriarchally 
and Apostolically worshipping the 

God of our fathers. The ancient and 

visible church of Christ ecumenical 

throughout the world.” We did not 
doubt the true churchmanship of 

Mr. S.; but why give it such a pro- 

minence in a sermon on education? 

We mast say, we think it was un- 

ealled for, and altogether unneces- 

sary, and that his sermon would 
have been more acceptable to the 
religious public, and far more likely 
to promote the interests of the In- 
stitution for which he pleads, and 
the great cause of Christian educa- 
tion in general, without this offen- 
sive phraseology. : 

Morning Meditations; or a Series of 
Reflections on various Passages 
of Holy Scripture and Scriptural 

‘oetry. By the Author of the Re- 
trospect, §c. §c. Nisbet. 4s. 

Tue meditations in the volume be- 

fore us, originated in the following 

useful practice of the author. He 

had been accustomed to write a 

short paper of reflections on some 

striking ponange of Scripture in the 
early pest of day, for the bene- 
fit of his charge. During bis pas- 
toral visits, these papers were dis- 
tributed among those of his people, 
whose circumstances appeared to 
render them suitable and accept- 
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able. A conviction, that in their 
limited circulation they had not 
been useless, led him to present 
them to the Christian public in their 
present form, with the hope that 
they might become more extensively 
useful. The Reflections are 200 in 
number, headed with some striking 
passage of holy writ, or verse of 
poetry. We wish the work an 
extensive circulation, especially 
among Christians of the lower 
classes of society, where many, who 
have not leisure or opportunity for 
reading larger works, will find this 
an excellent companion to stimulate 
or encourage them in the Christian 
course. 


weet 


The Ocean, spritually reviewed, and 
compared to passing Scenes on the 
Land, with Anecdotes and Refice- 
tions. By the Author of the Retro- 
spect, §c. 5s. Nisbet. Third Edi- 
tion. 

THE Essays which compose this 

volume originally appeared under 

the title of * Nautical Essays.” But 
as this title did not convey a cor- 


rect idea of the work, the worthy 


Author has, in the third edition, 
substituted in its place, the present 
one. As the volume has been ex- 
tensively read, and is so well known 
to the religious public, it is unne- 
cessary for us to enlarge upon its 
merits. The Essays are twenty- 
three in number, upon a variety of 
subjects connected with maritime 
life.. We cordially recommend it 
to the attention of bencvolent indi- 
viduals, as a suitable book to put 
into the hands of seafaring persons. 
The volume is embellished with a 
neat engraving. 


Sh th te hh ed 


Christianity and Infidelity contrasted 
in their Principles and Tendencies. 
A Sermon, by Jonathan Harper. 
Alison. 1s. 

Tus discourse originated in the 

following melancholy occurrence. 

An inhabitant of Alston, profess- 

edly an infidel, committed suicide. 

Mr. H. felt ita duty to improve this 

awful fact for the benefit of the 

young, to guard them against the 
vapid sophistry and dreadful ten- 
dency of infidelity. From the 2d 
of Peter, iii. and 3., he exposes with 
considerable ability some of its 
most prominent features. He ob- 
serves—I. Its Unr bl 
Cong. Maa. Supp. 1824. 
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—II. Its Incongruity with the 
Nature of Man.—II1. Its Teadency 
to subvert every just Principle of 
Morality, and to open the Flood- 
gates of Licentiousness —IV. Its 
cloudy and obscure Prospects.— 
And, V. Its awful Consequences. 
Under these particulars, several of 
the grand principles of Christianity 
are contrasted with some of the 
leading doctrines of infidelity, ina 
striking and impressive manner, 
and we sincerely hope, that the 
sermon before us will be exten- 
sively circulated, and attentively 
read. 

Christian Instructions; consisting of 
Sermons, Essays, Addresses, Reflec- 
tions, Tales, Anecdotes, and Hymns, 
on various Subjects, for the use of 
Families, Schools, and Readers in 
general. By the Rev. W. Morgan, 
B. D.—Rivingtons 5s. 

TuIs work is altogether of a mis- 
cellaneous character, as our readers 
will perceive by glancing at the 
title. Its design is to afford Chris- 
tian instruction to the young, the 
sick, and infirm, who cannot attend 
the sanctuary —the poor who cannot 
purchase larger works—and to pa- 
rents and teachers who wish a 
manual for their children. The’ 
style in which the volume is written 
is plain and simple, and adapted to 
the capacities of those persons for 
whose benefit it is designed. The 
great principles and duties of the 
Gospel have a prominent feature 
throughout the work, and are ex- 
plained and enforced with fidelity 
and affection. We have no doubt 
that, under the divine blessing, it 
may prove eminently useful. 

Lelters on Faith. Addressed to a 
Friend. By James Dore.—Robert- 
son and Co. 2s. 

Tue doctrine of faith is so vitally 

important, that every man should be 

anxious to understand its nature 
and its grounds. To be ignorant of 
these, involves the soul.in irre- 
trievable ruin. The divine word 
has declared that all men have not 
faith, and it is perhaps equally true, 
that comparatively fewhaveclear and 
scriptural views of its nature. To the 
sincere inquirer we think the letters 
before us may afford information on 
this important point, as they treat, 
Ist. Of its Nature.—2d. Of its 
—- Of its Effects.—4th. 
4 









Of its Reasonableness.— 5th. Of its 
Importance; and the 6th closes 
the Series with a suitable Improve- 
ment of the Subject. 
A Collection of Facts, in a Series of 
Letters, addtessed to J. W..'Trust, 
Newgate Street, Publisher 
of D’Alembert’s Book, entitled 
“‘ Hell Destroyed.” By James Baker. 
—Westley, Is. 


The death-bed of infidels has gene- 
rally stript them of every disguise, 
and exhibited in the most impres- 
sive and awful manner the utter 
inefficiency of their principles in the 
trying hour. In confirmation of this 
we need only refer to the closing 
scene of a Hobbes, a Voltaire, or a 
Paine ; their, alarming exits speak 
volumes against their tenets, and 
loudly declare that they had taken 
shelter in a ‘‘ refuge of lies.” Ia 
the Letters before us Mr. Baker 
has collected authentic accounts of 
the deaths of some of the most emi- 
nent infidels, and his design in so 
doing is to inform the illiterate of 
the extreme folly and absurdity of 
infidel principles, their fearful re- 
sults at the hour of death, and their 
awful and portentous aspect on an 
eternal state. We earnestly hope the 
benevolent purpose of the author 
may be accomplished, and cordially 
recommend the work to the serious 
attention of/those persons for whose 
benefit it was compiled. It will be 
found a very usefal tract for distri- 
bution, whireyer infidelity is dis- 
tilling its poison, and will do more 
good, we have no doubt, than all 
the prosecutions of the Attorney- 
* General. 





The Character, Privileges, and Duties 
of the Believer, in the different 
stages of the Divine Life. A Ser- 
mon, preached before the Ministers 
oe mtn oe Hi ~ Asso- 
ci , at Romsey. . S. Guyer. 
In the Hampshire Association have 
originated very many useful and 
excellent discourses. In this respect 
it has enjoyed a pre-eminence above 
most’ in the kingdom. The able 
Sermon of Mr. Guyer before us isa 
valuable accession to the number, 
and will be found worthy of holding 
avery distinguishcd place among 
then. The preacher selects, as the 
foundation of his discourse, 1 John 
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ii, 12—14., and, after a striking and 
appropriate exordium, proceeds, I. 
To illustrate the characters speci- 
fied.— II. To describe the privileges 


‘ which belong to them.—And, IIL. 


To exhibit the duties which are in- 
cumbent on them. Under each of 
these divisions we meet with much 
excellent and appropriate illustra- 
tion, expressed in a remarkably 
clear and correct style, and largely 
imbued with the true spirit of 
Christian truth. As to ourselves, 
we must say we have read the Ser- 
mon with great pleasure, and sin- 
cerely hope it will have an exten- 
sive circulation, believing that it 
richly deserves the attention of 
the Christian public. 


Immediate, not Gradual Abolition ; or, 
an Inquiry into the shortest, safest, 
and most effectual Means of getting 
rid of West Indian Slavery. See- 
ley. 4d. 

We most cordially recommend this 

spirited and well written tract to 

the attention of the public, and we 
do so particularly to those who still 
plead for a Gradual and not Imme- 
diate emancipation of the poor 
slaves in the British dominions. 
The writer calls for dcts, as well as 
words, and urges British Christians 
to manifest their abhorrence of 
slavery, by their persevering efforts 
to abolish it. To effect this, he 
earnestly recommends, a ‘“ total 
abstinence from the use of West 

Indian productions, sugar espe- 

cially, in the cultivation of which. 

slave-labour is chiefly occupied.” 

To the objection, ‘‘ What can a 

few families do towards the accom- 

plishment of so vast an object?” 
he replies, ‘‘ It can do wonders. 

Your conduct will influence that 

of your friends and neighbours; 

the example will spread from house 
to house,—from city to city,—till, 
among those who have any claim 
to humanity, there will be but one 
heart and one mind,—one resolu- 
tion,—one uniform practice. Thus, 
by means, the most simple and 
easy, would West Indian slavery 
be mest safely and speedily abo- 
lished. We sineerely hope, that 
the powerful appeals in the pam- 
phlet before us, will be extensively 
felt and regarded. We under- 
stand it has already. been widely 

cireulated, and productive of a 

very considerable impression. 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, &c. 
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 — 


Extraordinary Learning of a Young 
Lady at Venice. 


** One of the chicf ornaments of Ve- 
nice was the famous young woman that 
spake five tongues well, of which the 
Latin and Greek were two. She passed 
Doctor of Physic at Padua, according 
to the ordinary terms; but, which was 
beyond all, she was a person of such 
extraordinary virtue and piety, that she 
is spoken of as asaint. She died some 
months before I came to Venice. She 
was of the noble family of the Cornaros, 
aoe not of the chief branches, which 
are St. Maurice, St. Paul, and Calle, 
who are descended from the three bro- 
thers of the renowned Queen of Cyprus; 
but the distinction of her family was 
Piscopia. Her extraordiuary merit made 
all people unwilling to remember the 
blemish of her descent of the one side ; 
for though the Cornaros reckon them- 
selves a size of nobility beyond all the 
other families of Venice ; yet her father, 
having entertained a Gondalier’s daughter 
so lose, that he bad some children by 
her at last, for their sakes married the 
mother, and paid a considerable fine to 
save the forfeiture of nobility, which his 
children must have by reason of the 
meanness of the mother’s birth. The 
Cornaros carried it so high, that many 
of the daughters of that family have 
made themselves nuns, because they 
thought their own name was 60 noble, 
that they could not induce themselves to 
change with any other. And when 
lately one of the family married the 
heir of Sagrado, which is also one of the 
ancientest families, that was extreme 
rich, and she had scarce any portion at 
all, for the Carnaros are now very low, 
some of their friends came to wish them 
joy on so advantageous a match; they 
very coldly rejected the compliment, and 
bid others go and wish the Sagrado joy, 
since they thought the advantage was 
wholly on their side.”’—Burnet's Letters 

from Switserland, §c. 

(To the Editors.) 
GENTLEMEN, — Perhaps the following 
Jeux d’Esprit, extracted from Buchanan, 
may amuse some of your readers, as 
specimens of the lighter attacks which 
were made upon popery ; whilst the more 
regular and formidable assault was suc- 
eessfully carried on. 

‘¢ Pistoris et Pictoris Dialogismus 
Contendunt specimen pistor pictorque 
uter edat 
Palchrius, hic frico doctior, ille foco, 


Hic fecisse Deum se jactat : rettulit ille, 
Corpus ego verum, tu simulacra faeis. 
Dentibus assidue teritur Deus hic tuus 
inquit. 
Corrodunt vermes, rettulit ile, tuum. 
Pictor ait, multos meus integer astat in 
unnos, 
Szpe una innumeros devorat hora tuos, 
At tibi vix toto Deus unus pingitur anno, 
Pistor ait, decies mille dat hora mihi. 
Parcite, ait mystes, frustra contendere 
verbis ; 
Nil sine me poterit vester uterque 
Deus, 
Et quia utrumque Deum facio, mihi ser- 
vit uterque 
Namque hic mendicat, manditur ille 
mihi.” : 
Free Translation. 
“€ A Dispute between a Painter and g Baker. 


When ignorance had reason cast aside, 
And wafers, pictures, blocks, were deified. 
Painter and Baker held a warm a 
(Like barristers engaged in legal suit 
Which by his labour, to the public mart, 
Could bring the fairer specimen of art. 
More skilful artists no one could de- 
sire 
The one to manage paint, the other fire. 
The painter boasts, ‘my art is fam'd 


abroad, 
And at my pleasure I can make a god.” 
The baker answers, ‘ you/may cheat the 


view 

With shadowy gods; but I can make the 
true.’ 

* Your god the teeth destroy,’ the one 
replies, 

¢‘ And yours the worms devour,’ the 
other cries. 

The painter says, ‘ My workmanship 
will last 

When many years and ages shall have 


past. 
Thine are so frail, that often in one 
hour, 
Men may a numerous multitude devour.’ 
The baker answers, ‘ Scarce in a whole 


Can wo and pencils makea god appear, 

Whilst in one hour, my fame | stake, 

I can at least ten thousand maké.’ 

* Cease,’ says the listening priest, ‘ this 
vain debate ; 

Wranglers attend, while I the matter 
State. 

Why of your slender skill make such 

je? 


Neither can make a god without my aid, 
And as the work of each I deify, 
The labours of your hands my wants- 
supply. 
4X2 
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Your paintings gold shall crave, my 
soul’s delight, 
Your holy wafers sate my appetite.” 
** Epsiton.” 


I know not whether it wil: be con- 
Sistent with your plan to request a 
translation of the following Epigram 
from the same author. 

Ad Idolorum cultorem, 
** Mane, Pater noster, etm surda Idola 
salutaris 

Ingenuinas, sana mente videre loqui ? 
Saxeus illo ipso magis es, me judice, 

saxo 


> 
Quippe patrem saxum qui fateare 
tuum.” : 
West India Planters. 

There is now a pretty good specimen 
before the public of what stuff planters 
are composed, and ample proof of the bad 
influence of the immediate vicinity of 
—.. We see, too, that they have 
never been falsely and wickedly traduced 
by the friends of humanity and justice, 
as some of their advocates would have us 

. There was, alas ! too much truth 

in the charges made against, we fear, a 
very humerous portion of them. That 
there are many humane and kind slave- 
owners, good worthy men in the colo- 
nies, cannot be doubted ; men who would 
ladly meet every rational scheme for 
ting the slave ; but these dare not 
Farag out for fear of the majority of 
fellows, who,.we fully believe, 

will never tolerate any measure that may 


have the remotest chance of causing the_ 


negro or his descendants, to be regarded 
otherwise than as the rest of their stock 
in trade; and to the benefits that would 
result from free labour, in the moral in- 
struction of the negro, and the bettering 
of his condition, ‘* they are like the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ear.” A 
planter, possessed of a considerable 
estate in qne of the larger islands, and 
‘a long resident on it, declared the other 
day in London, that could free labour 
be brought to bear, he should be the first 
to hail it as highly advantageous for all ; 
but added, ‘if I whispered such an 
opinion at home, I should be compelled 
to fly from my property.” —“ By the ne- 
groes?”—** No, by my brother planters!” 
—Article on ** Slavery and its Advocates,” 
in New Monthly Magazine for March. 


_. Anecdotes, 

It is said that Philostratus, an Athenian 
Herod, appointed twenty-four pages for 
his son, every one of which bare the title 
of a Greek letter, that he might learn 
his alphabet by calling his servants. 

Isaccius tells us, that a King of Zeilam 
having learned that adamant had the 
/ virtue of preserving life, would neither 
ot nor drink from any vessel not made 

t. 
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Rara Avis in Terris. 

In Henry the Seventh’s time, the peo- 
ple in the Eastern countries were in 
such a state of ignorance, that an enthu- 
siastic Bishop, Thomas Scroope, of an 
ancient noble family, and at a very ad- 
vanced age, walked baréfooted up and 
down in Norfolk, for several years, 
teaching the ten commandments, 


Papal Indulgences. 

Upon a brass plate, fixed upon a stone 
in the chapel of Macclesfield, might be 
once seen this inscription :—‘‘ The par- 
donne for sayinge of Vv paternosters, 
and v aves, and a credo, is xxvi thou- 
sand yeres and xxv days of pardonne,”” 

In Salisbury Cathedral, there was fixed 
up a long list of pardons for deadly 
and for venial sins, and among the rest 
was this—that he who should devoutly 
behold the arms of Jesus Christ, should 
have 6000 years of pardon from St. 
— and the 30 Popes who followed 

m. 


The Press. 

In the very infancy of printing in 
England, Wolsey saw the probable effects 
of the press in opposition to the Roman 
Catholic religion; so that in a speech 
to some body of clergy, he publicly fore- 
warned them, that if they did not destroy 
the press, the press would destroy them. 


Wolsey’s Cardinal's Hat. 

** Though the Pope sent him this 
worthie hat of dignitie, as a jewell of his 
honour and authoritie,”” yet such was 
either the negligence, or the poverty of 
the Holy See, that it ‘‘ was conveyed in 
a varlett’s budget, who seemed to all 
men to be but a person of small estima- 
tion. No sooner, however, was the Car- 
dinal informed of this fact, and of the 
people’s opinion at Dover, where the 
messenger had landed ; than he felt it 
necessary for the honour of so high a 
message, that this jewel should not be 
conveyed by so simple a person. Ac- 
cordingly, with true jesuitical cunning, 
he directed that the messenger should be 
stopped on his route to town, until he 
should be furnished with sumptuous ap- 
parel of silk, guld, &c. as was meet for 
an embassy of such high importance. 
This priestly scare-crow was no sooner 
equipped in his new costume, than he 
recommenced his journey, and was met 
on Blackheath by a gorgeous train of 
bishops, mitred abbots, and gentlemen, 
of the first rank, from whence he was 
conducted into the metropolis with a 
degree of triumph, as surprising to the 
once ragged messenger, 8 amusing to 
those who were in the secret. 


Wolsey’s Dress. 


His upper vesture was of scarlet, or 
else of fine erimson taffeta, or crimson 
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satin ingrained He also wore red gloves, 
along with his red hat, and shoes of sil- 
ver gilt, set with pearls and precious 
stones ; and we are told, that when Dr. 
Barnes was first brought before Wolsey, 
and admitted into his chamber on some 
charge about preaching against the 
luxury of the clergy, he was obliged to 
fall on his Knees, when the Cardinal is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘* What, Master 
Dector, had you not sufficient scope in 
the Scriptures to preach on, but you 
must meddle with my golden shoes, my 
poleaxes, my pillars, my golden cushion, 
my crosses? Did these so offend you, 
that you must make us ridiculum caput 
among the people? Surely that sermon 
was fitter for a stage than a pulpit. 


Wolsey’s Vanity. 

Sir Thomas More declares him to 
have been “‘ never saciate of hearinge his 
owne prayse,” and, in proof of this, re- 
lates, that one day at dinner, when there 
was a large company assembled, he made 
a long speech on some specific point of 
general interest at the time, which he 
seemed himself to like very well ; but then 
during the whole time of dinner, he sat as 
it were upon thorns, waiting to hear 
how the company would commend it. 
But no one spake; yet it was observed, 
that at last he sat musing for some 
time, as if contriving some round-about, 
modest way of recurring to it, so as to 
call forth observations on it. In this 
cogitation, however, he seemed not to 
have been successful; and therefore, 
*¢ for lacke of a better, lest he should 
have letted the matter too long, he 
brought it even bluntly forth, and asked 
us al) that satte at his borde’s end, (for 
at his owne messe, in the middes, there 
satte but himself alone,) how well we 
~~ his oracyion, that hee hadde made 

that day. . But in fayth, uncle, when 
that problem was once postponed, till it 
was full answered, no manne, (I wene) 
eate one morsell of meate more. Every 
manne was fallen into so depe a studye 
for the fyndynge of some exquisite 
prayse.”’ 

Wolsey’s Pomp. 

The cardinal, el chancellor, rose 
early, heard two masses, made different 
arrangements for the day, and, about 
eight o’clock, left his privy chamber, 
ready dressed in the red robes of a car- 
dinal, with a black velvet tippet of sa- 
bles about his neck, and holding in his 
hand an orange, deprived of its internal 
substance, and filled with a piece of 
sponge wetted with vinegar and ‘* other 
confections against pestilent airs, the 
which hee most commonly held, to his 
nose, when he came to the presses, or 
when he was pestered with many suitors.” 
This may account for so many of the 
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old portraits being painted with an orange 
in the hand. The great seal of England, 
and the cardinal’s hat, were both borne 
before him, ‘* by some lord, or some 
gentleman of worship, right solemnly ;”’ 
and, as soow as he entered the presence 
chamber, the two tall priests, with the 
two tall crosses, (one for the cardinal’s 
hat, and the other for his archbishop- 
rick,) were ready to attend upon him, 
with gentlemen ushers going before him 
bareheaded, and crying, ‘* On, masters, 
before, and make rvom for my lord.” 
The crowd, thus called on, consisted not 
only of common suitors, or the indivi- 
duals of his own family, but often of peers 
of the realm, who chose, or were perhaps 
obliged, thus to crouch to an upstart. 
In this state the proud cardinal pro- 
ceeded down bis hall, with a serjeant at 
arms before him, carrying a large silver 
mace, and two gentlemen, each bearing 
a large plate of silver. On his arrival 
at the gate, or hall door, he found his 
mule ready, covered with crimson velvet 
trappings ; for though the cardinal imi- 
tated his Divine Master, as to the beast 
he chose to ride on, yet he thought there 
could be nothing wrong in having him 
more splendidly attired than is warranted 
by scripture documents. 


Academical Adulation. 

The university of Cambridge addressed 
Wolsey, desiring that their statutes 
might be modelled by his om, & 
by a true and settled standard. The ad- 
dress spoke of him, as one sent, bya 
special providence, from heaven, for the 
public benefit, to mankind, and 
on to the end they might be favoured 
with his patronage and protection ; and 
it went so far as to give him the title of 
Numen, which, certainly, if it went no 
further, meant, amongst the Romans, a 
protecting deity ; a being, if not in the 
first list of gods, yet above mortality. 
The passage alluded to is, ‘« Shall we 
not, by every mode of entreaty, implore 
the aid of a deity (Numinis opem = 4 
the restoration of our laws? 
not fly to this altar of justice, to this 
asylum of rights?” 


Cardinal Cam Ape the Papal Legate. 


In their public processions it was cus- 
tomary for great men to be accom 
by mules, or horses, Jaden with rich 
pian sa and Me ome papers but 

ampeius travelled withsuch apparent 
verty, that Wolsey was sabualial seen “4 
of the appearance which he ee id make 
in passing tkrough the public streets ; 
and therefore, on the night previous to 
the public entry, knowing that the mules 
of the Italian amounted only to eight in 
number, he sent him a dozen others, 
laden with coffers, cuvered with red 
cloth, but empty. This deception passed 
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on very well until their arrival in Cheap- 
side, when one of the mules broke from 
its keeper, threw off its own chests, 
which burst open in the fall, and made 
two or three of the other mules tura 
restive, and do the same; but the deri- 
sion of the populace was violent in the 
extreme, when they saw ‘* that out of 
some fell olde hosen, broken shoen, and 
roasted flesh, peces of bread, egges, and 
much vile baggage ; at whiche sighte the 
boyes cried, See, see my lord legate’s 
treasure! And so the muleteers were 
ashamed, and tooke up all their stuffe, 
and passed forthe.” 
The Clergy in Henry the Eighth's Time. 
In consequence of Wolsey’s example, 
not only priests, but all persons con- 
nected with the church, grew so proud, 
that they would wear nothing but silks 
and velvets, whether in gowns, jackets, 
doublets, or shoes ; so vicious, that they 
lived in open incontinence ; and so inso- 
lent, upon the assumption of his autho- 
rity, that no one dared to reprove or 
oppose them, “‘ for feare to be called 
heretique; and then thei would make 
hym smoke, or bare a faggot ;’’ alluding 
to the custom of forcing all suspected 
heretics, especially those of the reformed 
religion, then spreading, to wear the 
picture of a faggot on their sleeve, an 
emblem which was downright ruin, not 
-only exposing those who wore it to the 
contumely and malignity of the Catho- 
lics, but also preventing all persons from 
ae to deal with or employ them, 
ir Thomas More and Wolsey. 
Very soon after Sir T. More was called 
to a seat in the privy council, Wolsey, 
who was then lord president, proposed 
the restoration and permanence of the 
office of lord high constable, with the 
viewof adding this to all his other dignities 
and emoluments. Sir Thomas alone 
dared to.oppose, alledging many reasons 
to evince the inexpediency of its renewal. 
Wolsey, incensed, addressed him in terms 
not very remarkable for their politeness, 
ever they might be for their appa- 
i : ** Are you not ashamed, 
aster More, so much to esteem of your 
wisdom, as to think us all fools, and set 
here to keep geese ? and you only wise, 
and set to govern England? Now, by 
my troth, thou showest thyself to be a 
very proud. man, and a more foolish 
counsellor.”" But More was not abashed 
with the intended rebuke, and answered 
him according to his disposition, in this 
“« merrie yet witty sort:” “‘ Our Lord 
be blessed (queth he) that my sovereign 
hath but one fool in so ample a 
senate,”” and not a word more. The 
cardinal’s drift was all dasht. 
Charles the Fifth. : 
‘Charles the Vth. during the difference 
between the Imperialists and the French, 
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made use of the Duke of Bourbon against 
his Lord and Master, Francis the First 
who for his infidelity had purchased the 
hatred of men; after the arrival of the 
Duke at the Emperor’s Court, Cesar 
having entertained him with all friendly 
demonstrations, sent afterwards to desire 
the house of one of his nobles to lodge 
him in: he answered, that he could net 
but gratify his master; but let him know, 
(said he,) that Bourbon shall no sooner be 
gone out of the house, but I will burn it ; 
as being infected with his treason and in- 
fumy, and thereby made unfit for men ef 
honour to inhabit. 
Anacharsis. 

Anacharsis being invited to a feast, 
could not be prevailed with to smile at 
the affected railleries of commoa jesters ; 
but when an ape was brought in, he 
freely laughed, saying, an ape was ridicu- 
ious by nature, but men by art and study. 

Bembo. 

Bembo, a primitive Christian, came 
toa friend to teach him a Psalm ; he 
began with the 39th: I said, | will take 
heed to my ways that I sin not with my 
tongue : sain toltleny of which, he stopt 
his tutor, saying, this is enough for me if 
I learn it as I ought. Being rebuked six 
months after for not coming again, he 
replied, that he had not yet learned his first 
lesson. Nay, after nineteen years, he 
professed, that he had scarce learned in 
all that time to fulfil that one line. 


Socrates. 

Socrates perceiving Alcibiades to be 
exceeding proud, and boasting of his 
riches and lands, he showed him a map 
of the world, and bid him fiad out Attica 
therein, which being done, he desired 
that he would sbow him his own lands; 
he answered, they were not there ; do you 
boast, replied Socrates, of that which is no 
considerable part of the earth ? 


An Abbot. 

Moses, an abbot, being called to pro- 
nounce sentence upon a person who had 
offended, entered the place with a bag of 
sand upon his shoulders; being asked 
what he meant by this ; he replied, they 
are my sins and errors, which I can neither 
sufficiently know, or am scarce able to bear: 
haw then shall I sufficiently judge another? 
Anecdote of King Charles I, and Lord 

alkland. 


The king being at Oxford during the 
civil wars, went one day to seé the pub- 
prey tls ney + Aa B eserh- ype 
o ks, a Virgil, nobly printed, an 
exquisitively bound. The Lord Valkland, 
to divert the king, would have his ma- 
jesty make a tryal of his fortune by the 
Sortes Virgiliane ; which every body 
knows was an usual kind of augury some 
ages past, Whereupon the king opening 
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the book, the period which happened to 
come up, was that part of Dido’s lmpre- 
cation against Aineas ; which Mr. Dry- 
don translates thus :— 


** Yet let a race untam’d, and haughty 


foes, 

His peaceful entrance with dire arms 
oppose. * 

Oppress’d with numbers in th’ unequal 
field, 

His men discourag’d, and himself ex- 
pell’d, 

Let him for succour sue from place to 
place, 

Torn from his subjects, and his son’s 
embrace. 

First let him see his friends in battel slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain : 

And when at Jength the cruel war shall 
cease, 


. Onhard conditions may he buy his peace, 


Nor let him then enjoy supreme com- 


man 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

And lye uabury’d on the barren sand.” 
£neid IV. line 88. 


It is said king Charles seem’d con- 
cerned at this accident; and that the 
Lord Falkland observing it, would like- 
wise try his fortune in the same manner ; 
hoping he might fall upon some passage 
that could have no relation to his case, 


and thereby divert the king’s thoughts 
from any impression the other might 
have upon him : but the place that Falk- 
Jand stumbled upon was yet more suited 
to his destiny than the other had been to 
the king’s ; being the following expres- 
sions of Evander, upon the untimely 
death of his son Pallas, as they are trans- 
lated by the same hand. 


«< O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted 


word, 

To fight with -aution, not to tempt the 
sword : 

I warn’d thee, but in vain; for well 
Lknew 

What perils youthful ardour would pur- 


sue ; 

That boiling blood would carry thee too 
far ; 

Young as thou wer’t in dangers, raw to 
war ! 

O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 

Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to 


come !”’ 
Eneid XI. line 230, 


It was the dismal prospect he had of 
this war, even in the beginning of it, 
that mov’d that accomplish’d gentleman, 
the Lord Falkland, to throw away his 
life, rather than be a witness of the 
miseries which were coming upon the 
nation. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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- I.—SsTATISTICAL VIEW OF DISSENTERS, 


Wishing to make this department of our work as complete as possible, we ear- 
nestly beg our Correspondents to furnish us with all documents and information 
relating to it, addressed to the Editors, at the Publisher’s. 


DERBYSHIRE. 
(Concluded from October. ) 


Botsover.~-Mr. Jonn Rain, from 
Rotherham Academy, is now the minis- 
ter of the congregation assembling here, 
He is much occupied as an itinerant in 
the neighbouring yillages. 

BaKEWELL.—Mr. JosePH Barton, 
from Rotherham Academy, is the minis- 
ter of the congregation at this place. 
The meeting-house has been considerably 
a and three galleries are to be 


i Ind w-- Mr. H. G. 
Ruopes, of Rotherham Academy, and 
of -Edinburgh, has laboured here for up- 
wards of twelve months. 

LittLE-Moor, near Glossop.—A re- 
spectable meeting-house for Dissenters 
of the Independent denomination exists 
here. The nt pastor of the church 
is Mr. S. Fielding, formerly of Coggeshall, 


—,; 


The congregation is very respectable. A 
burial ground, school-room, and house 
for the minister, are attached to this 
cause. 

In closing our statistical accounts of 
Derbyshire, we beg leave to offer our 
thanks to Mr. EBENEZER GLossop for 
his valuable assistance, As far as re- 
gards the names of Messrs. Joun Fiet- 
CHER = a €LEGG, as Bene mi- 
nisters the congregation at Chapel- 
en-le-Frith in 1690, we beg: to state, 
that we have derived ott information 
from the very respectable authority of 
** Toulmin’s History of Dissenters,” 
with this slight exception, that the cy- 

her at the end of the date sliould rather 

ave rar pr ween ¢ that it 
is uncertain it w alar be- 
tween 1690 and 1700 those Pre 
were there; but it was about 1699. 
The probability is, that they were, at 
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that time, (the latter end of the seven- 
teenth century) assistants to Mr. Bac- 
SHAWE, and that Mr. Fretcuer died 
before Mr. BaGsHawe. Mr. GLossop’s 
topographical and historical knowledge 
of Derbyshire being, of course, more 
exact than ours, he is, no doubt, correct 
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in saying there never was a Dissenting 
meeting-house at Chapel-en-le-Frith, 
and that Malcoffe, in its immediate vici- 
nity, was the true site; but, in excuse, 
we may plead that we have followed our 


guide. We are obliged to Mr. GLossop 
for enabling us to correct this mistake. 


a 
II. MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Associate Fund for assisting and en- 
couraging Protestant Dissenting Congrega- 
tions in supporting their Ministers.—If the 
benevolent members of the National 
Church Establishment of this country, 
which is so richly endowed, felt it ne- 
cessary, many years since, to form asso- 
ciations for the relief of poor clergymen, 
which are still in operation, it cannot be 
a matter of surprise that amongst our 
unendowed and voluntary societies, there 
should be found many which, from the 
paucity of their numbers or their wealth, 
are unable to meet the humble claims of 
their beloved pastors. Such is, indeed, 
the fact, and the following list, from the 
first Report of the Associate Funp, 

ts only a few cases, which have 

n selected to show that many minis- 

ters of piety, talent, and usefulness in 

our churches are called to endure no or- 
di privations. 

s¢ J.C. aged 50 years, having a wife 
and six children, four of whom are 
wholly dependent on himself for support ; 
very laboriously engaged, and only re- 
ceives from ali sources about £40. per 
annum. 

*¢ W. W. having a wife for many years 
afflicted, also seven children, four of 
whom are wholly dependent on him for 
support; usefully engaged, but almost 
overwhelmed with domestic anxieties 
and cares, 

** W.H. aged 45 years, having a wife 
and three children, labours most faith- 
fully and successfully in several impor- 
tant stations, to not less than 500 
hearers, and has not more than £50. 
from alt sources to meet his expenditure. 

** A. H. recently become a widower, 
with five helpless children ; his wife was 
long afflicted, and his present income 
does not exceed between £40. and £50. 
heving great difficulties to contend with. 

«*J,.N. having a wife and five chil- 
dren to maintain, and has not more than 
£50. per annum to support them; he 
labours diligently in several places ad- 
joining his residence, and possesses the 
esteem of his ministerial brethren. 

«¢ J. H. has laboured for more than 
30 years. in the Christian ministry with 
honour, usefulness, and success; has a 
wife with delicate health, and six chil- 
dren, most of whom are entirely depen- 
dent on himself, and labours under the 
greatest difficulties through the inade- 
quacy of his support, haying not more 


than between £30. and £40. per annum 
to meet his necessary expenses. 

‘« J. A. aged 50 years, having a family 
composed of 10 persons to maintain, 
and not more than £60. per annum, 
from all sources, to meet his domestic 
expenses; his difficulties are great, being 
situated in a very poor and depressed 
part of the kingdom, and having local 
obstacles to contend with.” 

That our readers may be in possession 
of all the information they may wish 
respecting this important Institution, we 
present them with the following extracts 
from the Report and Regulations just 
published, and also add a list of the offi- 
cers, that those who wish to assist it by 
subscriptions or donations may know to 
whom to apply. 

** The Committee have not been 
anxious to give the greatest possible pub- 
licity to the Institution, for reasons 
which will be explained in subsequent 
parts of this Report. It has appeared to 
them highly desirable first to modify and 
settle the constitution of the Society, 
and in striving to acccomplish an object 
of acknowledged and increasing impor- 
tance, to do so by the least objectionable 
means, and in the most consistent and 
permanent manner. Even where the So- 
ciety has been made known, they have 
observed a want of attention to its ob- 
ject and operations, which would have 
surprised them, had they not, upon se- 
rious consideration, themselves perceived 
that some different plan to that upon 
which it was first formed was necessary, 
not only to recommend it to the attention 
of the present enlightened age, but also 
effectually to counteract the evil it pro- 
fesses to deplore, and areas to remedy. 

‘¢ To this point their attention was 
early directed by a distinguished friend 
of the Institution, and his sentiments, 
expressed at the First General Meeting, 
and afterwards explained and urged in a 
written document, which they hope will 
be published, led them to a frequent and 
serious review of the constitution of the 
Society: and this has resulted in a de- 
termination earnestly to recommend such 
a change in its rules, as are per- 
suaded is required by the en and 
enlightened principles of the present age, 
and more especially by the spirit of our 
holy religion, and the our 
Christian fellowship, as Ministers and 
Members of the Church of God. 
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‘¢In this recommendation their views 
are directed to the greater credit and 
comfort, not only of the ministers yon 
are desirous of aiding, but also of the 
congregations in which they labour, and 
from which the faithful discharge of the 
duties of their office entitles them to as 
liberal a support as circumstances will 
allow. Such a support willingly granted 
to the good niinister of Jesus Clirist, as 
an offering of reverence to the KRe- 
deemer’s authority, and of gratitude for 
the dispensation of the Gospel, is, in 
fact, the end which the Committee are 
anxious to render the Society the instru- 
ment of promoting. For this purpose 
they recommend, that instead of the 
minister being invited to apply for relief, 
the application be expected and encou- 
raged on the part of the congregation 
in which he labours, and whieh is sup- 

by bis necessity to be iacapabie 
of supporting him. That such a change 
in the course of application, by ceasing 
to treat the minister as a pauper, and no 
longer subjecting his feelings toa pain- 
ful and humiliating process, will be at 
once welcome and highly useful to him, 
there cannot be a moment's doubt. 
Nor can it render less ultimate and real 
service to the people of his charge, who 
cannot reasonably hesitate to apply for 
assistance, especially where such appli- 
cation is encouraged, in the strenuous 
endeavour to support the minister of 
their choice and esteem. 

‘¢ The Committee do not, indeed, 
expect that congregations, however 
needy, will so early and easily epprove 
the change. They will probably suspect 
that a Society, thus constituted, intends 
to interfere with their private concerns, 
and to assume the arbitration and ad- 
justment of points with which they and 
their ministers only have to do. But 
while your Committee disclaim all views 
and purposes of this sort, they are of 
opinion that the change they recom- 
mend may be adopted and acted upon, 
without the least violation of the sacred 
principle which renders every Christian 
church, in matters of human authority 
and subjection, strictly independent. 

*¢ As a consequence of the probable 
feeling to which they have adverted, the 
Committee admit that the proposed 
c may at first restrain applications 
which, under the former regulations, 
might have been made, and even that it 
may generally diminish the number of 
appeals to your benevolent considera- 
tion. Should this, however, be the case, it 
may yet arise mostly from a cause in 
which we may have reason to rejoice, 
as one indirect fruit of our labours. It 
Wad da trmees team, soeee 

c change, i > 
will leave in the hands of your Com- 
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mittee, will allow them still to relieve 
ministers upon their own application, 
ople will not apply in their be- 
half. Moreover, the public encourage- 
ment held out by a Society to poor con- 
gregations to expect assistance, will 
naturally suggest the inquiry, whether 
they really need it? And in proportion 
to their reluctance, on other greunds, 
to seek it at your hands, will generally 
be their determination to render your 
bounty unnecessary, by increased exer- 
tion, and more liberal subscription on 
their own part. 

** When congregations, upon becom- 
ing acquainted with your plan, apply to 
you for assistance, (and no small num- 
ber may still be expected to do so), the 
application will be_ accompanied with a 
statement of the extent of their own 
efforts and resources. By a careful com- 
parison of the one with the other, aided 
by information to be acquired through 
other channels, you will generally be 
enabled to ascertain the propriety of the 
appeal, and of your compliance with it. 

“< lf the efforts of the congregation 
to support its minister manifestly fall 
short of its resources, an intimation of 
this kind, affectionately and respectfully 
given, may be received in the same 
spirit, and be productive of the best 
consequences ; and if it should fail of 
the desired effect, and even in some in- 
stances give offence, it will, at least, 
have been an act of fidelity and kind- 
ness on your part, and will have fur- 
nished a sufficient reason for your not 
complying with the request. If the 
statement accompanying the application 
leave you uncertain whether the congre- 
gation perform its duty to the minister, 
a way is instantly opened for corres- 
pondence, in which inquiry may be 
made, advice may be given, and encou- 
ragement may be held out to expect 
the co-operation of this Soviety, with 
the best endeavours of the people lo- 
cally to effect an object acknowledged 
by both to be highly desirable. And if 
the statement, with the subsequent cor- 
respondence, satisfy you that the congre- 
gation is doing its utmost, and really 
stands in need of help, as well as by its 
general character deserves it, the admi- 
nistration of that help may be accom- 
panied by a communication calculated 
to prevent the people improperly relying 
upon your bounty, to the decrease of 
their own efforts, or the negleet of addi- 
tional local resources which Divine 
Providence may open before them. 

** The Committee scarcely need re- 
mind you, how materially a selection of 
well written papers on matters 
bearing upun the subject, and i 
on the claims of the Christian try, 
and the duty of Christian churches to 
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their pastors, will aid your operations, 
and fufil our wishes in these respects, 
Should the views and wishes thus ex- 
~— hy the Committee be approved 
> = Meeting, they recommend that 
Institution receive an appropriate 
descriptive title, and that the regulations 
adopted at the First General Meeting now 
undergo the slight verbal alteration 
which such title may render necessary. 
It will be recollected, that at the forma- 
tion of the Society is received only the 
general name of ‘A Society for the 
relief of Evangelical Dissenting Ministers 
whose incomes are inadequate to their 
support.”’ But the Committee, in the 
exercise of the discretionary power then 
granted them, and after frequent and 
deliberate discussion, gave it the name of 
The Associate Fund, not only as a brief 
appellation by which it might be easily 
yemembered and mentioned, but also as 
a name expressive of the two important 
elasses of Dissenters united in its support. 
To this name the Committee have since 
added a brief description of what the 
hope will, henceforward, be the real an 
avowed object of the Society, and they 
now recommend that it may be called 
* The inte Fond for assisting and 
encouraging Protestant Dissenting Con- 
gregations in supporting their Ministers.’ 


*¢ VIII. The ministers of the cdngre- 
gations to be assisted shall be ministers 
of unexceptionable character, exercising 
their ministry in England, who maintain 
the sentiments of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism, both as to faith and practice, and 
whose total income from every source 
does not exceed the following limits :-- 

**]. Unmarried ministers £50.per ann. 

** 2, Married ministers, having no 
children, £70. per annum. 

*¢ 3, Married ministers, not having 
less than two children dependent upon 
them for support, £90. per annum. 

*¢ 4, Married ministers, not javing 
less than four childrea under similar cir- 
cumstances, £100. per annum. 

“© 1X. The deacons or managers of 
the congregations applying for assistance 
shall state the number of hearers and 
communicants, whether the minister has 
a@ free dwelling-house, his age, family, 
and income from every source withip 
their knowledge. 

«* XI. The Annual Meeting of the So- 
ciety shall be held in London, on the 
fourth Wednesday in April, when the 
Treasurer, Secretaries, and Committee 
shall be chosen, the Accounts presented, 
and the ceedings of the foregoing year 


«XII, The Committee shall mect 
once in every quarter of a year, or oftener 
if necessary , for the dispatch of business.” 

Treasurer.-- Joseph Procter, Esq. 


Committee. , 
Rev. J. Arunde}, J. Blackburn, H., F. 





[SupPLeMent, 


Burder, A.M., J. Clayton, Jun. A. M., 
W. Eccles, W. Harris, D.D., J. Pletcher, 
A. M., T. Jackson, T. Lewis, J. Mori- 
son, J. Stratten, J. Townsend.—H. Ash- 
ley, W. Bateman, T. Challis, J. Cecil, 
S. Davenport, J. Dyer, T. Gribble, W. A. 
Hankey, R. H. Marten, F. Smith, T. 
Walker, and T. Wilsog, Esquires. 
Secretaries (Gratis. ) 
Rev. J. Leifchild, H. Lacey, J. Yockney. 
By whom donations and subscriptions 
will be received. 


Ordinations.--September 1, 1824, the 
Rev. Henry Bean, late of the Academy 
at Idle, was ordained to the pastoral 
office over the Independent church mect- 
ing in the Old Chapel at Heckmondwike, 
Yorkshire. Mr. Waterhouse, of Dews- 
bury, commenced the solemn services of 
the day with reading suitable portions of 
Scripture, and with prayer. Mr. Vint 
directed the attention of the audience to 
the nature, constitution, and offices of a 
Christian church, and asked the questions 
usually proposed on such occasions. Mr. 
Hudswell, of Morley, offered the ordina- 
tion prayer. Mr. Parsons, of Leeds, 
gave the charge, and showed the newly 
ordained pastor how hé would best mag- 
nify his office; and Mr. Cockin, of 
Halifax, described the pleasures and ad- 
vantages resulting from the mutual affec- 
tion of Christians, and their unity when 
associated in churches. Mr. James Par- 
sons, of York, preached in the eveuing. 
The congregation throughout the day 
was large and overflowing; the atten- 
dance of ministers was numerous; the 
services were interesting, and doubtless 
many who attended on the occasion found 
it to be a season of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord. 


Wednesday, October 27, 1824, Rev. 
B. Longley, late student at Rotherham 
College, was ordained pastor over the 
Independent church and congregation at 
Southwold, Suffolk. Mr. Pearce, of 
Debenham, commenced the service by 
reading the Scriptures and prayer. Mr, 
Creak, of Yarmouth, delivered the in- 
troductory discourse. Mr. Ritchie, of 
Wrentham, proposed the usual ques- 
tions ; after which the union on the part 
of the minister and people was mutually 
recognized. Mr. Dennant, of Hales- 
worth, offered the ordination prayer. 
Mr. Bennett, Theological Tutor of 
Rotherham College, gave the charge 
from Matt. iv. 19.; and Mr. Sloper, 
of Beccles, addressed the church and con- 
gregation from Phil. ii. 2. former part. 
The interesting services of the morning 
were concluded with prayer by Mr. 
Haward, of Rendham. Mr. Evison, of 
Clapton, London, preached in the even- 
ing from Zech. iv, 6. latter part. Mr 
Garthwaite prayed before, and Mr. Creak 
after the sermon, 
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BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Nottace, Rev. T. Independent, Rox- 
ten, June 21, 1824. 

BERKSHIRE. 

Woottey, Rev. Mr. (Hackney Aca- 

demy,) Pangbourn, Dec. 23, 1623. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

Patse, Rev. Henry, Baptist, High 
Wycombe, June 29, 1824. 

May, Rev. Ricnarp, (Stepney Aca- 
demy,) Baptist, Amersham, June 10, 
1824, 

Apey, Rev. J. Independent, Great Hor- 
wood, June 23, 1824. 

GiLBerT, Rev. C. (Newport Academy,) 
Stony Stratford, Oct. 29, 1623. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Burcess, Rev. J. Indepencent. Little 

Shelford, Dec. 16, 1823. 
CARDIGANSHIRE, 

Exuis, Rev. Meses, (Newton Aca- 

demy,) Talybont, July 6, 1824. 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 

SamueL, Rey. L. Independent, Be- 
thesda. 

Davis, Rev. J. Independent, Lianael- 
haiam. 

Rowxanps, Rev. E. Independent, Ca- 
pelhelig, Eifionydd, April 8, 1824. 

Davies, Kev. Wm. Independent, Peniel, 
Nov. 6, 1823. 

CHESHIRE. 

MaArsuHALt, Rev. J. (from Glasgow,) In- 
dependent, Over, Nov. 19, 1823. 

M‘ALL, Rey. R. 8. Independent, Mac- 
clesfield, Oct. 23. 

CUMBERLAND. 

Netrtvesuip, Rey. G. Penrith, August 
1, 1824. 

DERBYSHIRF. 
Barton, Rev. J. Independent, Bake- 
well, Oct. 29, 1823. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
Wivrake, Rev. Ep, Baptist, Brixham, 
Oct. 29, 1823. 

Rocexs, Rev. C. Baptist, Teignmouth, 
April 20, 1824. 4 
Horsey, Rev. Mr. (Axminster Aca- 

demy,) Budleigh, July 14, 1824. 
ALLEN, Rev. J. (Axminster Academy,) 
Chudleigh, June 30, 1824. 

TREVEAL, Rey. C. (Axminster Aca- 
demy,) Buckfastleigh, July 1, 1824. 
Wurrta, Rev.T. (Axminster Academy,) 

Tiverton, Nov. 5, 1823. 
Coutetrt, Rev. 'T. (Hackney Academy,) 
, Dawlish, Sept. 23, 1824. 
DURHAM. 
Peme.e, Rev. H. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Stockton, March 16, 1824. 
ESSEX. 
Keen, Rev. C. T. Baptist, Waltham 
Abbey, Feb. 11, 1824. 


Asuton, Rev. R. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Dedham, May 27, 1824. 
Bunter, Rev. Jonny, (Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) Finchingfield, July 21, 1824. 
Arnstee, Rev. Mr. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Manningtree, Dec. 31, 1823, 
Estcourt, Rev. J, Wivenhoe, June 9, 
1824. 
GLAMORGANSHIRE. 
Grirritus, Rev. Evan. Gower, ‘July 
21, 1824. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
Txomas, Rev. D. Wotton-under-edge. 
Removed from Rhos Market, Nov. 


1823. 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Burnett, Rev. N. T. Baptist, Loekerby, 
Sept. 17, 1823. 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Srewarp, Rey. A. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Barnet, May, 1824, 
SLE OF MAN. 
Baker, Ret. W. R. August 26, 1824. 
KENT. 
PETHERBKIDGE, Rey. J. Baptist, Dover, 
Feb. 18, 1824. 
Youna, Rey. J. Independent, Folkstone, 
August 11, 1824, 
Timpson, Rev. T. Lewisham, July 29, 
1824. 
Davies, Rev.J. Independent, Deptford, 
June 7, 1824. 
West, Rev. J. F. Independent, ‘Sutton 
Valence, March 17, 1823. 


LANCASHIRE, 
HoucGate, Rev. J. (Idle Acadeimy,) 
Ortell, Nov. 25, 1823. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Marston, Rev. 8. Baptist, Gains- 
borough, Oct. 30, 1823, 
Home, Rev. W. J. (Home Missionary,) 
Market Deeping, April 7, 1824. 
ANDERSON, Rev. J. Negmigs Academy, ) 
Market Rason, July 29, 1824. 
Bunn, Rev. H. J. (Hoxton Academy,) 
Long Sutton, Oct. 6, 1824. 
_ LONDON. 
Woo acotr, Iiev. C. Baptist, Lewisham 
Street, January 21, 1824. 
Curwen, Rev. S. Independent, Barbi- 
can, Feb. 18, 1824. 
Brazier, Rev. R. Philip Street. 
Hoppus, Rev. J. Independent, Carter 
Lane, March 24, 1e2h, 
Owen, Rev. R. Holywell Mount, June 
25, 1824. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Roserts, Rev. Wm, Baptist, Glagoed, 
Feb. 16, 1824. 
Tuomas, Rey. D. Chepstow, April 19, 
1824. 
4Y2 
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NORFOLK. 
Drang, Rev. Rosert, Independent, 
Guestwick, Angust 4, 1824. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
‘Mitrer, Rev. Mr. Baptist, Woodford, 
May 22, 1823. 
NORTH WALES. 
Parrcwaan, Rev Joun, Baptist, Lian- 
gollen, Dec. 25, 1823. 
Moretti, Rev. Mr. Independent, Nor- 
wich, June 17, 1824. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Boyce, Rev. J. Stamfordham, June 2, 
1824, 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Hoop, Rev. Wm. (Home Missionary,) 
Banbury, April 20, 1824. 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
Mortimar, Rev. T. Solfach, May 19, 
1824 . 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
Wootpripver, Rev. J. (Hoxton Aca- 
demy,) Bristol, Oct, 23, 1823. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Smitn, Rey. Mr. Baptist, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, May 11, 1824. 


SUFFOLK. 
Moorr, Rev. B. (Hackney Academy,) 
Boxford, April 7, 1824. 
PincuBack, Rev. J. Woodbridge, from 
Hoddesdon, April 18. 
Lonetey, Rev. B. (Rotherham Aca- 
demy,) Southwold, Oct. 27, 1824, 





[SuepLement, 


SURRY. 

Orme, Rev. W. Camberwell, from Perth, 
Scotland, Oct, 7, 1824. 

SUSSEX. 

Goutty, Rev. J. N. Independent, Brigh- 
ton, from Henley-upon-Thames, June 
1, 1824. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Ham, Rev. Joun, Baptist, Borough of 
Warwick, August 20, 1624. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Carrer, Rev. M. Kirkby Stephen, April 
8, 1824, 

Hanrcraves, Rev. J. Independent, Miln- 
thorp, July 29, 1824. 

Skinner, Rev. Wittiam, (Hackney 
Academy,) Kirkby Lonsdale, Sept. 
23, 1823. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Rees, Rev. B. Independent, Chippen- 

ham, Noy. 19, 1824. 
YORKSHIRE. 

Hotrorp, Rev: J. (Idle Academy,) 
Delph, August 11, 1424. 

Exis, Rev. 8. (Idle Academy,) Settle, 
July 28, 1824. 

Martin, Rev. R. (Idle Academy,) 
Ripon, April 20, 1824. 

Mortey, Rev. E. (Cheslrunt Academy,) 
Bridlington, Nov. 19, 1823. 

Foster, Rev. Jonas, (Bradford Aca- 
demy,) Farsley, July 14, 1824. 

Saunpers, Rey. Moses, (Bradford Aca- 
demy,) Haworth, Sept. 14, 1824. 

Ricuarvs, Rey. Mr. Baptist, Hook- 
Norton, Nov. 9, 1824. 

Bean, Rev. H. (Idle Academy,) Heck- 
mondwike, Sept, 1, 1824. 
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ANGLESEY, ISLE OF—Horyneap.—Independent, February 19, 1824. 
BUCKS.—Nasn.—Independent, June 7, 1824. 
CUMBERLAND.—GamesLesBy.—Independent, June 6, 1824. 





PENRITH.—Independent, June 30, 1824. 


DEVON.—Harroway.—Independent, Jan. 25, 1824. 








TEIGNMOUTH.—Baptist, April 20, 1824. 
ILFRACOMBE.—Foundation stone recently laid. 


————Soutn Brent.—May 20, 1823 
Bovey Tracey.—Baptist, September 16, 1824. 








SeaTon.--Independent, October 6, 1824. 


DORSET.—Litcuet Mivster.—April 28, 1824. 

DURHAM.—EGGLEsTon TEEsDALE.—November 14, 1824. 

ESSEX.—Dunmow.—Baptist, July 15, 1823. 

avispinadte te ee after enlargement, September 8, 1823. 
LAMORGAN.—Lancarvan.—Baptist, September 24, 1823. 








TWYN-YR-ODYN.—Baptist, November 19, 1823. 
‘WauNnTRODAU.—Baptist, April 14, 1824, 
HANTS.—Dut#ampron.—June 9, 182 


4. 


———- B—__ —, October 8, 1824. 
HERTS.—Bagnet.—Independent, September 8, 1824, / 





ps HATFIELD.—August 12, 1823. 


KENT.—Dover.—Independent, May 4, 1824. 


Maize Hirt.—Indepe 
Lenuam.-- Baptist, August 1 





ndeént, August 28, 1823. 


8, 1824. 
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LANCASHIRE,—W ors.Ley.— Independent, June 9, 1824. 

——MeEats ~Independent, December 18, 1823. 
————~—OLpnam.—Independent, October 10, 1423. 
——EpGRHILL.—Baptist, April 25, 1824. 

LON DON.—Robert Street, Grosvenor Square.—Independent, Sept. 15, 1823. 
MIDDLESEX.—HanweELt.—Foundation laid, September 14, 1824. 

Mite Exp Roap.—Foundation laid, October 21, 1823. 
—_——_——-TorrenHAM.—Baptist, March 11, 1824. 
——-STAInFs.—Baptist, re-opened, January 14, 1824. 
NORFOLK.—Norwicn, Botolph Street—December 18, 1823. 

———_ E_muam.—October 12, 1824. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—W ooprorp.— Baptist, October 1f, 1823. 
GreTTON.—Baptist, August 19, 1824. 
NORTH DEVON.—Barnstap_e.—Foundation laid, March 29, 1824. 
OXFORDSHIRE.—W kroxton.—Enlarged and re-opened, July 2, 1524. 
OxFrorpD.— Baptist, October 28, 1824. 
SOMERSETSHIRE.—Axsrinvce,—Baptist, September 9, 1823. 
Bristo..— Independent, re-opened, October 3, 1823. 
SUSSEX.—Rupewick,—Independent, October 21, 1823. 
SUFFOLK.—WateErsriELD.—Independent, October 23, 1823. 
STAFFORDSHIRE,—ABbots BromLey.—Independent, January 13, 1624. 
: GNOSALL.—Good Friday last. : 
SUFFOLK.—Woopsnripce.— Independent, Dec. 19, 1823. 
SURREY.—Batrersea Fistps.—December 16, 1823. 
MayYForv.—Independent, March 2, 1824. 
WILTS.—Cersnam.—Baptist, August 10, 1824. 

————-Sourn Marsron.— March 11, 1824. 
——-——-Brapbrorp.—Independent, June 8, 1824, 
———-GoaTacre.--Independent, August 18, 1824. 
WESTMORELAND.—Brovucn.—April 7, 1824. 
WORCESTERSHIRE.—FeckKENHAM.— April 29, 1824. 

WALES.-- Near Brecon.-—October 16, 1823. 
YORKSHIRE.--Braprorp.-—Baptist, May 5, 1823. 
———_—_——_——-Craven.— Baptist, September 10, 1824. 

—-— Cowick.—lIndependent, September 13, 1824. 
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MR. COXS REPLY TO THE REVIEW OF HIS WORK ON BAPTISM. 
(Continued from page 672.) 


** There is one argument,” observes the Reviewer, ‘‘ applicable to all the early 
fathers, which has irresistible weight. ‘They all held that original birth-sin, the guilt 
which is entailed on all, is removed only by baptism ; that, until the removal of this 
took place, none could be admitted into Christ’s kingdom or church, but that the 
ordinance of baptism was the actual removing of that sin, and consequently that the 
salvation of such was secured. Now, from these very notions, they must have prac- 
tised infant baptism.” 

Thus the Reviewer contends, that the most eminent Christians, after the apostles, 
must have practised infant baptism, on account of the opinion they uniformly enter- 
tained of its being necessary to salvation. This is an important concession, as it 
gives a most satisfactory account of the early introduction of the practice, and its 
rapid prevalence, apart from any consideration of its apostolic authority. ‘The church 
early and universally fell into an error, wifich presented an irresistible temptation to 
practise infant baptism. How unnecessary is it then for us to look any further for 
its origin, and how absurd to infer from its early prevalence, that it must have origi- 
nated in a divine prescription, when it is ascertained and acknowledged that an error 
existed all along, which not only might have given birth to the usage in question, but 
was of such a nature that it could not possibly fail to produce it. ‘Phe whole argument, 
from its pretended antiquity, is completely destroyed by this statement. Whoever 
asserts that a principle confessedly erroneous was sufficient to account for the adop- 
tion of a certain practice, nay, that it could not fail to produce it,* surrenders at 





* Gently, once more, Mr. Cox, here you are again trippiug, and confounding causation 
with coincidence ; the Reviewer’s argument was not that the belief of the washing away 
of all sin by baptism caused infant baptism, but that granting the existence of the former, 
we ought to infer the practice of the latter, for the reasous he assigas. - A nach sounder 
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once all inferences in its favour from its early rise, prevalence, &c. on this plain 
ground, that it is unphilosophical to assign more causes for a phenomenon than are 
sufficient to produce it. . 

My ‘* preliminary observations” are “ offensively invidious.””—** Mr. Cox and 
his brethren mistake the very nature of baptism’’—“ the Baptists do not perceive 
the beauty of relative religion, otherwise they would see the importance of family 
piety.” These are singular charges. My preliminary observations are solely in- 
tended to prove, that as Christianity, as a acs; requires the exercise of the intellec- 
tual and moral faculties, it is unlikely that its divine author should have annexed to it 
any thing which did not require their exercise ; since it would be to suppose Chris- 
tianity constructed upon two essentially different principles ; if, however, every other 
observance of Christianity demand the affections, and this (Paedobaptism) admits of 
its being practised without any personal religion, any interest in the transaction, or 
any knowledge of it, there exists an obvious disparity, and -so far an argument is 
educed in favour of our practice, and against that of our opposing brethren.* Herc 
I have, indeed, stated my persuasion ; but I have not represeuted any Padobaptist ad- 
vocate as rash, dogmatical, illogical! + Is there any thing “ offensively invidious” in 
such a mode of argument ? Is it not fair for a controversialist to pursue such an in- 
quiry ? . Let my opponent attempt to demonstrate any similar diSagreement in the 
principle of our practice from that of the Christian system in general, and I promise 
not to use it ‘* offensively invidious,’’ but if he succeed, ‘* remarkably clever ;” he 
shall be treated with all the honours of a discoverer! But we ‘ do not understand 
the very nature of baptism.” ‘This is really very good from one who is by no means 
rash, illiberal, or dogmatical! We do not perceive * the beauty of relative religion” — 
certainly not of your method of relative religion—any more than you perceive the 
beauty of a Churchman’s or a Papist’s relative religion, when he encumbers the religion 
of Jesus with his sponsors, and signing with the sign of the cross! ‘* Otherwise’ we 





inference than the one you make, woald have been, that the existence of this notion first 
led Tertullian to advise the delay of baptism till adult age, that all sins might be got rid 
of at once ; this fact is demonstrable ; why did you not iufer that the opinion referred to 
was a graft npon infant baptism, rather than that infant baptism was a graft upon it? At 
all events, the Reviewer bas not said which was the cause, and which the effect, but only 
that the opinion being held, the practice can hardly be denied. Instead of infant baptism 
being caused by baptismal regeneration, the whole argument of ‘Tertullian shows that 
Antipedobaptism itself had vo other origin, The first argument ever heard of, or put in 
print, against infant baptism, was an absard and superstitious one—it wa: this—why 
should the sponsors be brought into peril, and why should that innocent age hasten to the 
remission of sins—(‘‘ quid festinat innocens swtas ad remissionem peccatorum?”) Our 
learned Baptist friends will possibly experience some pain at the discovery ; bat if they 
will look into this matter, they will certainly find, that Tertullian, and his very very few 
followers, fuunded their objection to infant bapiism—not generally opon the impropriety 
of the thing—not on its waut of authority—but on their notions of baptismal regeneration 
alone. This we hold to be the trae origin of Antipwdobaptism. Let all the early 
arguments for the delay of baptism be examined—they are all of this nature. Nobody 
dreamt then of denominating infaut baptism an innovation—they might just as well have 
asserted the Old Testament to be an innovation. > In the history of this contro- 
versy, the first document to be met with is an attempt to advocate delay. If infant 
baptism had been the innovation, the first thing to be produced would have been the 
argoments in which, and tie men with whom, it originated ; or if not now to be cited, 
the first writer against it could not have avoided references to both. The argument for 
the novelty, and which gave it any plausibility, must have preceded that against it—the 
latter could not have passed by the former. If the first document in ecclesiastical history 
had been an attack upon Autipedobaptism, how eagerly woald this fact have been 
turned to the proof of the priority of that practice—and especially so, if the objector 
failed to avail himself of the arguments arising from the novelty of the opposed system ! 

* « Peedobaptism admits of its being practised without any porsonal religion, any 
interest in the transaction, or any knowledge,” &c. And is not adult baptism in the. 
same alarming predicament? Bat infant baptism does not admit of being practised at all 
by the children, it is the act of the believing head of the family, who cannot do it with- 
out knowledge. Mr. Cox’s language is very inaccarate, It is just as applicable to his 
own kind of baptism. 

+ Gentle reader, Mr. Cox never allows a harsh word to escape him—see his preceding 
observatious. But we forgive him. And if our Reviewer bas paiued him by any bard 
word, we wil] beg pardon for him, and bespeak more charity. Mr. C. now knows how 
difficult it is to avoid all strong and objectionable terms. He was not aware, befure we 
shewed him, bow often he bad transgressed. 
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should ‘‘ sce the importance of family picty.”’ And this from a liberal, unassuming , 
and kind-hearted Pdobaptist ? Is it then necessary to sprinkle unconscious babes tn 
order to see the beauty of family piety? Cannot we dedicate them to God, pray for 
their salvation, conduct them at a rational age to the family altar, and teach them 


-* the way they should go!”” I ask what family religion there is in the Pedobaptist, 


that is not to be found in the Baptist family? May not every one, in either case, 
practise religion, excepting the unconscious babe; and does the unconscious babe, 
in either case, practise religion at all ?* 

The whole of the remaining defence of Mr. Ewing, or rather attack, upon my 
critical statement is really so flimsy-and feeble, and so contrary to the acknowledged 
opinion of many, even of their distinguished men, (as I can aver from their own ad- 
missions,) and so little calculated to produce any impression upon any person, on 
either side of the question, that I am happy to be relieved from the necessity of any 
particular exposure. If Mr. Ewing chooses to attempt his own defence, I have no ob- 
jection, since I venture to predict he can produce something at least more plausible; 
or if not, ( can defer my reply to another opportunity.¢ The insufficiency of the 
criticism on my reference to the puludamentum, I may safely leave, even to a prejudiced 
opponent, to detect ; it proceeds from utter inattention to the usual languago of pro- 
phecy.t My quotations from the Greek fathers, it is affirmed, ‘‘ instead of weaken- 
ing, confirm Mr. Ewing’s interpretations of the word baptism by the Greeks.” This 
is another specimen of our Reviewer’s logical accuracy. I have shown that the 
Greek fathers, who understood their own language, nsc terms interchangeably with 
baptism, which incontestibly signify to immerse; therefore I have confirmed Mr. 
Ewing’s statement that baptism does not signify immersion.§ The Reviewer speaks, 
on one occasion, of my having ‘* given my understanding a hojiday ;” I am afraid 
he so frequently treats his logical powers in a similar manner, that they grow wild 
and unruly, amidst the inebriating festivity. || 

The statement respecting Philip and the Eunuch is so ridiculous, that I cannot 





* The Reviewer no where says the Antipsdobaptist does not see the beauty of family 
piety. Mr. Cox again misquotes, and misrepresents ; the words are of that family piety, 
of which family baptism is a material part. Perhaps the Reviewer forgot jast then, that 
though some Baptists do not have their children baptized, they feel the necessity of a 
ceremony of dedication, which is virtually a baptism, so that they have the thing, bat 
without the water. 

t This was very kind and wise: we thank Mr. C. for not troubling us with it, as it 
must have been long, probably intricate, and might not have augmented his philological 
fame. 

t ‘© Utter inattention to the usval language of prophecy.’’ Mr. C. is never dogma- 
tical! The Reviewer has completely overthrown Mr. C.’s previous explanation, and 
proved that his criticism is inconsistent with the sacred text and with good taste. This 
stands unrefated. Mr. C. attempts nothing but assertion. 

§ Mr. C. speaks slightingly of our Reviewer’s logical accuracy; it had been better 
fur him if he bad either exposed its errors or else made it bis exemplar. Alas! be. 
has successfully done neither. We do now re-aflirm the Reviewer's assertion, and 
make ourselves amevable for it, that Mr. C.’s quotations from the Greek fathers, 
being all later than Tertullian, do but confirm Mr. E.’s statement, p.72, 73. Mr. 
Ewing, enlarging his first statemeut, says, ‘‘ 1 distinctly deny that ‘ the Greeks have 
always understood the word baptism to signify dipping.’ That, in the days of Tertal- 
lian, when churches in every nation were running the race of superstitious observance 
and vying with one another who should be readiest to adopt every new clerical and monkish 
device, the Greeks speedily embraced the method of baptism by immersion, and retain it 
to this day, is matter of undoubted notoriety. But that they either practised it from the 
beginning, or, even when they embraced it, alleged, as their reason, the meaning of the 
word baptism, there is no evidence, which [ have been able to discover. 1 have looked 
in vain for it in all the earliest Greek fathers to which I have had access,” &c,— Ewing, 
p- 140. 2d edition, Now Mr. C. comes forward to answer Mr. Ewing’sgtatement, and 
he runs into a paroxysm of learned citations from fathers, every one of them subsequent, 
most of them long subsequent, to Tertalli Tue Reviewer says, this confirms Mr. E.’s 
statement upon the ase of the word baptisin by the Greeks ; but now comes Mr. Cox again, 
and exclaims, “ This is another specimen of our Reviewer’s logical accuracy.” So 1nDEED 
17 18! He is so accurate, that Mr. C. has entirely failed in every attempt-to grapple with 
him, and is here again beaten from the field, though he shouts Victory. 

|| Very good, indeed ; and if he is such a harpy as Mr. C. represents elsewhere, what 
an inebriating festivity his understanding must have found when be pounced upon Mr. 
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persuade myself that any sensible man will repeat it; if he do, and comes in my way, 
I may perhaps bestow a few lines to shew its futility.* 

My demand for the production of a single case in which it is shown that sprinkling 
is the radical idea of Sa rw, and of a single instance of sprinkling in the New Tes- 
tament, or of a single command, inculcating the practice, accompanied by the assur- 
ance of concession in such a case, and concluded by the question, ‘‘ Will Mr. Ewing 
or any of his brethren venture to give me a similar pledge ?”"—is met by the declara- 
tion, ‘* Yes, we will.’”’ Reluctant, however, to try the metal of his sword, the 
dextrous combatant immediateiy retreats, exclaiming, as he flies, “« Let Mr. Cox 
produce one single instance of such baptism as he practices, the adult descendants of 
believers, either from Scripture or any ecclesiastical history, or a single case in the 
New Testament of immersion baptism, and we concede himthe victory.”+ I answer, 
the baptism I practice is the baptism of adults, irrespectively of the question whether 
they are or are not the descendants of believers ; and to this baptism I am directed 
by every precept and precedent of the New Testament. Not only, again, is “ immet- 
sion baptism” mentioned in a single case ; there is no other described in the New 
Testament, as I have largely shown from the word itself; the places where baptism 
was practised, the nature of the proceeding, and all the direct and incidental allu- 
sions. But ‘ from Scripture or ecclesiastical history I cannot produce an example 
of the baptism of the adult descendents of believers, or if I do the victory shall be 
conceded !” Take then the following :—Ambrose was born of Christian parents, 
was instructed in Christian principles, and not baptized till he was chosen Bishop of 
Milan. Jerome, born of Christian parents, was thirty years of age when he was bap- 
tized. Augustine was of full age when he was baptized. Gregory Nazianzen, who 
was boru of Christian parents in 318, and his father, a bishop, was not baptized till 
about thirty years old. Chrysostom, born of Christian parents in 347, had attained 
nearly twenty-one years of age wlien he was baptized. Your Reviewer 1 take to be 
a man of veracity ; will he then fulfil his pledge, bis solemn pledge, and ‘ concede to 
me the Victory ?”}~ ‘This may be taken as a brief hint to anonymous opponent : if 





Cox’s book! It is well to be witty a little when we can, though in ever so small 
a way. : 

* It makes the Baptist argument for immersion, from that case, truly ‘! ridiculous.” 
And it stands yet wholly unanswered; and we hold it unanswerable, though several 
zealous pens have already essayed to solve the dilemma. Baptists must aceept of one 
side or other, or else give up their usual argument upon the going down into, and the 
coming up out of. Mr. Cox tarns his back upon it scornfully; others have perverted 
it. Batthere it stands; let them face it manfully, and answer it fairly. 

t Mr. Cox has here, apparently, a very palpable hit, but unfortunately it falls not upon 
the poor Reviewer, who has yerily been hit about quite enough—it falls upon as Editors. 
In the first place the words “‘ any ecclesiastical history” were net writtea by the Reviewer, 
but ‘* early ecclesiastical history,’’ and the error of the press was corrected in the Errata of 
our November Number, before Mr. Cox’s reply was forwarded. But he is not to blame for 
taking the word as it stood. What he has written here then is wholly irrelevant, and the 
Reviewer's challenge remains, not retorted as Mr. C. thinks, but as be asked, “* Will 
Mr: Ewing or any of his brethren give me asimilar pledge?” Yes; there it is yet unmet, 

not by the Reviewer ; he is not boand to it, bat Mr. C. is by bis own question. Mr. C. 
represents the Reviewer as retreating, but it is himself that draws back. Mr. C, must 
take notice that we do not hold it necessary to give a single command for infant bap- 
tiam ; we do wot feel bound to produce a single instance of sprinkling; we believe with 

—Mr. Ewing in pouring, as most do, from the palm of the band, and we should be sorry to 
bind Ives to produce a positive command, for we could nut do that for female com- 
munion, we could not do it for the observance of the Sabbath, we could not do it for the 
Lord’s Supper itself, nor for ordination of ministers, nor for several other things, in the 
obligation of all of which we firmly believe, but then it is by inferential reasoning. Of 
course our Baptist brethren find positive commands for all these things; and when they 
have sufficiently digested them, they will add to tho science of theology by divulging 
these important diseaveries, or else they will grow consistent, which they have never yet 
been, and cease to demand precept in direct terms for infant baptiem. 

+ Now, not only are-all the cases irrelevant, for the reason we have stated above, they 
arc not anterior to the rise of Antipedobaptism and Tertullian, bat they are not accerately 
stated, Ambrose :—there is no evidence that bis parents were Christians when he was 
born. Jerome :—there is no proof to the contrary that he was net baptized in infancy. 
Augustine :—his father was a beathen when he was born. Nazianazen was not baptized in 
infancy, thoagh prebabiy bora of Christians.- The conduct of his father, bimself a 
bishop, wis singular ; and what isdeserving of Mr. C.’s notice, not imitated by bis son— 
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Mr. Ewing, or Dr. Wardlaw, or any man with a name, choose to accept my proposal, 
I shall know how to proceed more in detail. 

As there is no reasoning in the next paragraph, about the final burial, I shall, at 
present, hold my attempted confutation of Mr. Ewing to be unrefuted.* 

Here [ feel thoroughly disposed to close my examination of the review ; having 
omitted to notice two or three passages, because of their irrelevancy, and one or two 
others, because of their insulting violence of attack upon the denomination I repre- 
sent. In humble imitation, however, of the Reviewer's tactics, in leaping from the 
first page to the last of my book, I shall, for a moment, leap back frqm the last to 
the first of his review, just to notice, in conclusion, a most extraordinary paragraph. 
** We heard of a popular Baptist minister, who lately made, the very same assertion 
from the pulpit—the argument ours—the popular feeling theirs, Whether he borrowed 
it from Mr. C.’s newly published volume we cannot say, but when, after the service, 
this all-the-argument-man was called upon by a Pedobaptist minister, who was pre- 
sent, for a vindication of his brag, he was constrained to feel that he had much less 
than he imagined, to confess that he had not been aware how much argument there 
was on the other side, and to promise a closer attention to the subject in future.” 
These are pretty tales for the amusement of children, and I am sorry that your 
Reviewer should have thought so meanly of his Padobaptist friends as to suppose 
they would be amused by such a story—a story which carries suspicion on the very 
face of it. We heard ;—and so you will calumniate an individual or a body upon 
report—some gossip’s misrepresentation! A popular Baptist minister constrained to 
feel, and to confess, and to promise, and so forth—at the first onset! What—strike 
at once on the first summons! Is it credible? Is it possible? ‘‘ Weak” as some 
of us may be, I think our popular Baptist ministers are not weak enough for this ! 
I know not how to believe it; and have no right to do so without some tangible 
evidence.t An anonymous statement of an anonymous. occurrence may serve the 
purpose of slander, but will never carry with it the force of truth. ‘‘ This,” it is 
however added, ‘‘ is not a solitary case within our own knowledge.” I am certainly 
sur- prised—I dare not severely retort, but unless names and places are produced, 
I am a sceptic still. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours very truly, 
\ F. A, Cox. 
Hackney, November 8, 1824. 





of whom Mr. C. here speaks—for though bimself was not baptized in infancy, yet he was a 
Padobaptist. Chrysostom:—hbis parents were probably beathen at the time of his birth. 
This statement might be substantiated at length. But non est tanti. The Reviewer's 
challenge to Mr. C,, asked for by himself, he has not met. 

* Unrefuted!! when the Reviewer kas shown the trath of Mr. E.’s assertion, that 
Christ was not finally buried, by an appeal to the Evangelists, as well as to Mr. Cox’s own 
citation, in whieh burial is proved te be the sprinkling of earth, and yet Mr, Cox says, 
‘© There is no reasoning.” Reader look to p. 540, and then observe there is no reasoning, 
at least none of that sort of reasoning of which you have had so many specimens from 
Mr. C. True, there is none.—This is an admirable method of answering objections. 

+ This is grossly “ insulting ;” especially when Mr. Cox had himself told stories in the 
former part of his reply, without names, which he wished to have believed. No, Mr.C., 
we arc not in the habit of inserting falsehoods. We have ascertained the facts which 
the Reviewer affirmed. And surely a regular periodical, the conductors of which are not 
unknown in their own connexion, (and as Mr. Cox intimates, not so to him) does 
not stand in the situation of an anonymous opponent. Certain characters are pledged ; 
the character and respectability of the work are pledged to the truth of whatever 
statement appears under the name of the Editors. And whatever suspicion Mr. C. 
would gladly cast upon the attestation of our Reviewer, we shall cast none upon 
his, for we still believe him to be a man of veracity, of amiable temper, a gentleman, 
and a Christian; and as such we take our leave of him for the present, in perfect 
goed humour, and, we .* too, in the excercise of Christian charity--and, he will 
excuse us for adding also, in the exercises of Christian forgiveness, for the many an- 
gracious epithets and illiberal insinuations contamed in his animadversions. 


Conc. Mac. Surpr, 1824. 4Z 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS. 


Memoirs of John Stanger, tate Pastor 
of a Baptist Church at Bessels Green, 
Kent. By William Grosser. 

The Life of the Rev. Philip Henry, 
A.M. By the Rev. Matthew Henry, 
V.D.M. Enlarged with important ad- 
ditions, Notes, &c. by J. B. Williams. 
1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, &c. nearly 


ready. 

Sketches of Sermons. Preached on 
the Continent. Furnished by their re- 
spective Authors. Vol. 8. and last, 
which will contain Indexes of Texts and 
Subjects. 

A new Edition of Taylor’s Elements 
of a : revised and enlarged. 

The Whole Works of Edward Reynolds, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Norwich. Now 
first collected in 6 vols. 8vo. (Uniformly 
with the Works of Bishops Taylor and 
Beveridge.) With a Life of the Author, 
by Alexander Chalmers, Esq. and a finely 
engraved Portrait. 

Schleusner’s New Testament Lexicon, 
compressed into the form of a Manuai ; 
comprising the whole of his explanations 
and Scripture references, and retaining 
every thing necessary for the usual pur- 
poses of consulting, as well as for aca- 
demic instruction. By J. Carey, LL.D. 
1 vol. 8vo. nearly ready. 

A new Edition of Buck’s Experience, 
being the Seventh. 

A second Volume of Christian Instruc- 
tions; consisting of Sermons, Essays, 
Addresses, Reflections, Tales, Anecdotes, 
and Hymns, on various Subjects, for the 
use of Families, Schools, and Readers 
in wer . By the Rev. W. Morgan, 
B. D. nearly ready. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


An Essay on the Obligation of Chris- 
tians to observe the Lord’s Supper every 
Lord’s-day. By the Rev. J. M. Cramp. 
8vo. Price 2s. 


Creation’s Friend: Lines addressed 
to, and published with the approbation 
of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. By W. R, Hawkes. 
Price 3d. 

Four Editions of the New Testament, 
beautifully printed, of the pocket size.— 
1. Greek with the English on opposite 
pages.—2. Greek with the Latin oppo- 
site.—3. Latin with the English opposite. 
--4. French with the English opposite. 

Recently published gratis, a Catalogue 
of the Bibles, New Testaments, Com- 
mon Prayers, and Psaltérs, published by 
Mr. Bagster in various languages, with 
their prices. 

Plain Instructions for Young Commu- 
nicants, containing an Introductory Ad- 
dress to Young Persons, respecting their 
Obligations to observe the Lord’s Sup- 
per; the great Guilt of treating it 
with Neglect, and obviating the most 
Plansible objections urged by those who 
refuse to engage in this Service; a Sa- 
cramental Catechism, divided into eleven 
Sections ; an Example of Self-Dedication 
to God ; Meditations for the Communion 
Table, and Questions drawn from suit- 
abte Texts of Scripture, to assist in Self- 
Examination. By the Rev. John Ban, 
Glasgow. Second Edition, with Cor- 
rections and Additions. 18mo. closely 
printed. Price 6d. 

Fhe Evangelical Diary; a religious, 
historical, and lite ~Almanack, for 
the Year 1825. Price 238d. stitched, or 
2s. 9d. sewed. 

Planta’s New Picture of Paris. New 
Edition, considerably enlarged. 18mo. 
9s. bound. 

The Contributions of Q. Q. to a Peri- 
odical Work, with some Pieces not be- 
fore published. By the late Jane Taylor. 
2 vols. 12mo. price 9s. 

Reviews ; by the Rev. Robert Hall, 
A.M. Now first collected in 1 vol. 8vo. 
price 5s. . 
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